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Art. I.—Essays on the Formation and Publication of Opinions, and 
other Subjects. The second Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 
Hunter. London. . 


Tt gives us no ordinary pleasure to find that a second edition 
has been called for of this very useful volume. It is one of 
the signs of the times. 

One of the most important of the laws of thought, with some 
of the momentous practical consequences, to which the state of 
opinions respecting it has been instrumental in giving birth, 
is the first and principal topic of the work, of which the design 
is excellent, ad the execution more than creditable. A popular 
manner has been studied by the writer, and with success. The 
train of thought is simple, without being superficial, and is 
followed at once with ease and with interest. 

Taking belief to signify the state of mind, in regard to pro- 
positions, considered as true; and matters of fact, past, present, 
or future, considered as real, the author proceeds to inquire, 
whether the mind, when belief is generated in it, is or is not to 
be considered voluntary. 

Generally speaking, belief is the result of evidence. Where 
there is no evidence, there is no belief. Where there is evidence, 
there is belief. Evidence admits of degrees ; it may be stronger 
or weaker. In like manner, belief admits of degrees. Belief 
may be stronger or weaker; and its strength or weakness 
corresponds to the strength or weakness of the evidence. It is 
not meant that the same evidence appears always of equal 
strength to every man: that is very far from being the case ; it 
is far from appearing always of the same strength to the same 
man. It is meant, however, that, whatever the strength which 
evidence at any time appears to a man to bear, such at that time 
is the degree of his belief, The proof is indisputable, because 
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the view which the mind takes of evidence, and its belief, are 
only two names for one and the same thing. The feeling of the 
force of evidence, and belief, are not two mental states ; they 
are one and the same state. A man regards a piece of evidence 
as convincing : this is but another phrase for saying he is con- 
vinced. 

In the word evidence, there is an equivocation to which it 
is necessary to attend, in order to have any chance for clear 
ideas on the subject. 

Sometimes the word evidence means what is calculated to be 
evidence, whether it is by any mind taken into view as such or 
not. At other times, we call a thing evidence, only when it is 
taken into view as such by some particular mind. Many things 
there are, which would be evidence to your mind, if they were 
present to it, inacertain way. Not being present to it, they 
are not evidence to you, how much soever calculated in their 
own nature to be so, or however strongly they may be evidence 
to other minds to which they are present in that appropriate 
mode. Nothing is evidence to any mind till it is taken into 
view by that mind,.along with the point, whatever it is, of 
which it is evidence. A thing may be calculated to be evidence, 
without being so, either to you, or to any of your fellow creatures. 
Nothing is evidence to any man but what is brought home to 
him. Strictly speaking, therefore, nothing is evidence, but what 
is regarded and taken into account as such. That which is only 
calculated to be evidence, is not evidence. It becomes evidence 
only, when it is surveyed by a mind by which its evidentiary 
virtue is perceived. That, however, which is only thus calcu- 
lated to become evidence, is very often called evidence. And, 
thus, two things, which it is of great importance to distinguish, 
are confounded under one and the same name; that which is 
evidence to a man, actually present to his mind, and producing 
its appropriate effect; and that which is not present to his mind, 
nor producing any effect. What is evidence to your mind now, 
because it is present to it, was not evidence to it yesterday, 
when it had never been present to it. The same thing exists 
therefore in two states relative to your mind, the state of evi- 
dence, and the state not of evidence. It would be very useful 
to have names to distinguish these two states. In the first it 
may be called evidence, in the second, it is me f matter fit to 
become evidence. If ashort term could be found, to supply the 
place of this many-worded name, “ matter fit to ome 
evidence”, it would be very convenient. Our language, which, 
unhappily, has no future participles, makes it very diffi- 
cult to frame a good name. Perhaps, as we have made 

















1826. Formation of Opinions. 3 
credential from credence, to answer a very good purpose, namely, 
to express what is calculated to give credence, so we might use 
the word evidential, to express a thing calculated to become 
evidence. Thus we should have two convenient words, evidence, 
and evidentials ; the one to express the thing when considered 
as evidence, the other to express its character when considered 
as only fit to become evidence. 

We also want a term to express an object, which has not yet 
become an object of either belief, or disbelief ; but may become 
an object of the one or the other. When believed, it is called 
an object of belief, when disbelieved an object of disbelief. But 
what is it to be called, while it is yet an object of neither; and 
while it is unknown, of which it is fitted to be an object? In 
that case, it is an object of scepticism—scepticism meaning 
literally suspense of judgment, till evidence is obtained. And, 
if scepticism had not a bad meaning attached to it, an object 
of scepticism would have been-a very proper name for the object 
in question. Let us in this sense suppose an object of scepti- 
cism, a mathematical proposition, for instance : by what process 
does it become an object of belief, or of disbelief? Through the 
medium of evidentials. Evidentials are not evidence, till they 
do evidence ; that is, effect belief. A demonstration, before it is 
known, is an evidential ; when it becomes known, it is evidence, 
and the feeling of the evidence is belief. 

There is in evidentials, such a thing as a power of becoming 
evidence ; that is of producing belief in the mind that duly 
appreciates their evidentiary nature. 

f there is not this power in evidentials, there is no such 
thing as truth; for truth is that which there is reason for 
believing. The reason for believing any thing, is the evidence 
of it. The reason for calling any thing truth, is because the. 
evidence for believing it is so strong, that it cannot be doubted : 
that is, the mind cannot forbear believing it, when the evidentials 
of it are present to the mind. 

I believe that the sun exists. That proposition I call a truth. 
Why? Because when I look at the sun, I havea sensation, 
which, as an evidential of the sun’s existence, renders it impossi- 
ble for me not to believe his existence. 

That the three angles of a rectilineal triangle are equal to 
two right angles, I call a truth. The reason here also is, that, 
when I evolve the demonstration, it yields me evidence of the 
proposition, in other words, produces belief; nor is it possible 
“ “ to carry my mind along the demonstration, and resist the 

elief. 

If there is such a thing then, as truth in the world, there is 
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such a thing as irresistible evidence. But where evidence is 
irresistible, of course the belief is not voluntary, it is not in the 
power of the mind to receive, or not to receive it. ) 

That there is in the world truth, certain truth, it is a new 
thing for the advocates of religion to draw intodoubt. This was 
wont to be their accusation against the sceptics. It is the more 
to be wondered at, that the rev. Dr. Wardlaw, a clergyman of 
Glasgow, should have thought it necessary to arraign Mr. 
Brougham, for declaring, in his “Inaugural Discourse,” that 
when evidence is present to the human mind, belief is not a 
voluntary, but a necessary consequence. 

The rev. Dr. Wardlaw does, in this case, what is so very apt 
to be done by a man who does not like a certain proposition, 
and yet sees danger in disavowing it: he both attacks and 
_ maintains the doctrine. 

First, let us hear what he says in affirmation of it. “I am 
far,” such are his words, “from intending to question the 
soundness of the axiom, that belief must necessarily correspond 
with the perception of evidence, it being in the nature of the 
thing impossible, that the mind should believe otherwise than as 
evidence is, or is not discerned. It is quite entitled to the 
designation of an axiom, being a self-evident and ‘ats % jag 
truth.” No admission can be more full and unequivocal. 

What, then, is the quarrel he has with Mr. Brougham ; this, 
and nothing but this, being the truth which Mr. Brougham has 
promulgated ? If it be true,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “ that for his 
belief, whatever it may be, a man is no more the subject of praise 
or blame, than he is for a light or a dark complexion, or, for, the 
dimensions of his corporeal frame ; then it follows, not, merely 
that man should not account to man for his belief, but also, and 
with equal certainty, that man has no account to render foy, his 
belief to God. .... We dare not hesitate to say that, between 
this sentiment and the most explicit statements and uniform 
assumptions of the Bible, there is a fearful contrariety. Our 
orator and the inspired penman are quite at issue.” 

But to us it appears, that the inspired penmen are not more 
at issue with the orator, than they are with the divine. The 
divine says, “ It is quite impossible that the mind should believe 
otherwise than as evidence is, or is not discerned.” | Then a 
man is not responsible for his belief, assuredly ; for it does, not 
depend on him, but on the evidence. 

What, then, does the divine proceed to prove? That.a man is 
responsible for his belief? No; but for a very different thing ; for 
his mode of dealing with evidence. . 

It is a very mischievous proceeding, to confound these two 
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things; and attach, as the reverend author does, to the one, 
the consequences which belong to the other. From this confu- 
sion, the spirit of prosecution derives its principal means of 
accomplishing its nefarious ends. 

For what purpose does the reverend doctor, as if in averting 
some dreadful evil, put forth all his strength to establish a pro- 
position, which no one in the world ever called in question ; that 
aman may deal fairly, or unfairly with evidence, and may, in 
dealing unfairly with it, contract various degrees of guilt, from 
the lowest to the highest, perhaps, which can be imputed to a 
human being. Surely he does not mean to say, that Mr. 
Brougham disputes that proposition. Does not Mr. Brougham 
use the word prejudice, tke other men? As often as he does so, 
he evinces his belief, that men deal unfairly as well as fairly 
with evidence ; and thereby contract guilt, as far as the want 
of regard to truth implies it. 

The quality, then, of the line of conduct pursued on this 
occasion, is as follows. The odium which would be justly due 
to any attempt to deny or explain away the criminality which 
may be involved in dealing unequally, negligently, or dishonestly 
with evidence, the reverend author endeavours to excite in the 
highest possible degree. Having done his best to excite this 
odium, he so frames his language, as to attach it to the proposi- 
tion maintained by Mr. Brougham. The proposition maintained 
by Mr. Brougham, is a proposition undoubtedly true, as is 
affirmed by the reverend author himself, and it is a proposition 
of the highest possible importance, as all the world must. allow. 
Yet the reverend author does his best to attach odium to this 
rye and salutary truth, and to the man who lent the aid of 

is powerful name to its dissemination. 

We are perfectly satisfied that Dr. Wardlaw has thus deeply 
sinned in ignorance, and if he had not totally mistaken the 
nature of his act, would have been one of the last of men to 
have adopted so reprehensible a proceeding. No declaration 
against persecution can be more clear and comprehensive than 
his. “It is a truth,” he says, and says honourably to himself, 
and uséfully to the world, “ that men ought no longer to be led, 
and it would be a joyful truth, if truth it were, that they are 
resolved no longer to be led, blindfold in ignorance. It is a truth, 
that the principle which leads men to judge and treat each other, 
not according to the intrinsic merit of their actions, but accord- 
ing to the accidental and involuntary coincidence of their opi- 
nions, is a vile principle. It is a truth that man should not 
render account to man for his belief. And, in as far as 
this is meant to express the grand principle of universal 
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toleration, there is no length to which I would not 
cheerfully go along. with its eloquent and powerful advocate ; 
the very word, toleration, seeing a right to tolerate, supposes 
the existence of a corresponding right to restrain and coerce, 
being a term which, in such an application of it, no language 
ought to retain. Men should be as free to think, as they are 
free to breathe. I make no exceptions. Let truth defend her- 
self; and defend herself by her own legitimate means. She is 
well able to do so. Nor does she stand in need of any auxiliary 
methods, beyond those of fair argument and rational persua- 
sion. Give her an open field, and the free use of her weapons, 
and she will stand her ground. Legal restraint and suppres- 
sion have invariably had the effect of giving tenfold prevalence 
to the dreaded error. And measures of eoercion, whilst they 
have made hypocrites by thousands, have never made, and never 
can make, one genuine convert to her cause.” 

A man capable of thus nobly expressing himself, respecting 
freedom of thought, could not have been betrayed into the ex- 
ceptionable mode of commenting, which he has thought it his 
duty to employ, on the language of Mr. Brougham, respecting 
the great law of belief, had he not, under the influence of a bad 
habit, which a bad education renders most extensively and 
most unhappily prevalent, overlooked and neglected the distinc- 
tion between the impression which the mind receives from 
evidence, such as it is presented, and the mental process which 
is subservient to the presenting of it. 

The importance of the distinction, thus fatally, and thus 
frequently overlooked, the consequences attached to its observ- 
ance, and its non-observance, will amply justify some pains 
bestowed upon the illustration of it. 

First of all, we think it necessary to let Dr. Wardlaw see the 
opinion entertained by other divines, of the greatest eminence, 
as well as by philosophers, respectimg the impression derived 
from evidence. In other-words, the law of the great mental 
phenomenon, belief. 

We cannot adduce a name of greater authority, than that of 
the celebrated Dr. Clarke, a man, uniting, in his own person, 
some of the highest attributes, both of a divine, and a philoso- 
pher. The following are two out of many passages, which his 
voluminous writings afford. 


‘ The eye, when open, sees the object necessarily, because it is passive 
i so doing. The understanding likewise, when open, perceives the 
truth of a speculative proposition, necessarily, because the understanding 
also is passive in so doing. ... . Neither God nor man can aveid seeing 
that to be true, which they see is true; or judging that to be fit and 
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reasonable, which they see is fit and reasonable.’-—Clarke, Answer to the 
First Letter from a Gentleman at Cambridge. 

‘ Without all dispute, perception of ideas is no action at all..... 
Seeing a thing to be true or false is not an action, nor has any thing to 
do with the will..... Being unable to refuse our assent to what is 
evidently true, is not an action, but a perception.’—Clarke, Remarks 
upon a Book, entitled A Philosophical Inquiry concerning Human 
Liberty. 

In the following passages, we have the sentiments of the 
great Chillingworth :— 


* Perhaps you mean such points of faith, as the person to whom they 
are proposed understands sufficiently to be truths revealed by God. But 
how, then, can he possibly choose but believe them? Or how is it not an 
apparent eontradiction, that a man should disbelieve what himself 
understands to be a truth; or any Christian what he understands or but 
believes to be testified by God? This indeed is impossible.’-—Chilling- 
worth, Religion of Protestants: The Answer to the Preface. 

‘If men do their best endeavour to free themselves from all error, and 
yet fail of it through human frailty, so well am I persuaded of the good- 
ness of God, that if in me alone should meet a confluence of all such 
errors of all the Protestants in the world, I should not be so much 
afraid of them all, as I should be to ask pardon for them.’—ZJd. Jp. 

‘ He that would question, whether knowing a thing, and doubting of 
it; much more, whether knowing it to be true, and believing it to be 
false, may stand together, deserves, without question, no other answer 
but laughter. Now, if error and knowledge cannot consist, then error 
and ignorance must be inseparable. Him that does err, indeed, you can 
no more conceive without ignorance than long without quantity, 
virtuous without quality, a man and not a living creature, to have gone 
ten miles, and not to have gone five, to speak sense and not to speak. 


—Id. Ib. 


The following is from another controversial divine of great 
eminence, who was not liable to the imputation of yielding any 
thing willingly to the sceptics :— 

‘ The fundamental error in Mr. Bayle’s argument seems to be this: 
He saw the essential differences of things ; he found those differences 
the adequate object of the understanding ; and so too hastily concluded 
them to be the adequate object of the will likewise. In this he was 
mistaken: they are, indeed, the adequate object of the understanding ; 
because the understanding is passive in its perceptions ; and, therefore, 
under the sole direction of those necessary Vifferences. But the will is 


not passive in its determinations; for instance, that three are less than 
five, the understanding is necessitated to judge, but the will is not 
necessitated to chuse five before three.—Warburton, Div. Leg. B. 1. 
Sect. 4. 

The proof that belief is not voluntary, is well put by Barrow, 
in his fi 


irst Sermon on Faith; but the passage is too long for 
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insertion. Instead of it, take the following from a man of great 
name, and a tract of great merit :— 

‘ This is the miserable condition of a convict heretic : the punishment 
which fell on him for expressing thoughts heretical, he must continue 
to endure for barely thinking ; which is a thing not in his own power, 
but depends on the evidence that appears to him.'—Bishop Hare, Diff- 
culties and Discouragements which attend the Study of the Scriptures in 
the way of private Judgment. 


After these specimens of the mode of thinking on this im- 
portant subject, among rational theologians, we shall present 
but a few examples from the writings of philosophers, but those 
men of the highest name, and of no doubtful character in 
respect to their faith. 

* That a man should afford his assent to that side on which the less 
probability appears to him, seems to me utterly impracticable, and as im- 
possible as it is to believe the same thing probable and improbable at 
the same time.’—Locke, Hum. Underst. B. IV. Ch. 20. Sect. 15, 16. 


‘ The mind of man is necessarily passive in two important manners, 
either as truth, real or apparent, demands its assent; or, as falsehood, 
real or apparent, demands its dissent. It is in consequence of this pas- 
sivity of the human mind, which I chuse to call passivity intellectual, 
that it becomes susceptible of discipline and institution, and thus finds 
itself adorned (according as it is cultivated) with the various tribes both 
of arts and sciences.’—Harris’ Philos. Arrang. Ch. XI. 


This intellectual passivity is completely implied in one of the 
leading rules of Descartes’ Philosophy. ‘‘ Credidi me,” says he, 
“pro regula generali sumere posse, omne id quod dilucidé et 
distincté concipiebam verum esse.” That conception is. inde- 
pendent of the will, nobody has disputed. hen any. con- 
ceivable thing is presented to our conception, we can no more 
avoid conceiving it, than feeling pain when we are hurt, 

There are two propositions, therefore, of the greatest, cer- 
tainty, and the greatest importance. 

The first is this, that, as the mind is passive in belief, and the 
will, to use the words of Dr. Clarke, has nothing at-all to, do 
with it, neither merit nor demerit can ever be ascribed to belief, 
without the utmost confusion of ideas, and the risk ofa deplor- 
able train of the most immoral consequences. 

The second is, that, as the mind is not passive in what,it 
does relating to evidence, but has all the activity, which. is 
implied .in its most voluntary exertions, merit or demerit may 
be justly ascribed to it. 

On his mode of dealing with evidence, the good or evil, ap- 
plication of the powers of the man, in other words, the greatest 
possible degree either of virtue or of yice, almost wholly depends, 
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The evidence of this proposition is short and conclusive. 
The outward acts of the man follow the inward acts of the 
will; the acts of the will follow the last determinations of the 
understanding ; the determinations of the understanding follow 
the evidence present to the mind. The outward acts of the 
man, therefore, are all precisely such as the evidence which he 
has in his contemplation determines them to be. 

Proper dealing with evidence consists of two things. First, 
the full collection of it: secondly, the equal reception of it. 

With regard to the first, it is knowledge that is concerned. 
With regard to the second, it is fairness. 

Fulness of Collection:—1. When a man gives himself no 
concern about evidence, he remains in voluntary ignorance. 
The degree of criminality which is involved in this, admits 
of all degrees, according to the nature of the case. Where it is 
of little importance, whether a man is or is not ignorant, very 
little blame can attach to his ignorance ; where it would be 
impossible for him to acquire knowledge, however important, 
without neglecting it where it is still of greater importance, 
ignorance may deserve praise rather than blame, There are 
cases, however, in which voluntary ignorance implies the 
greatest wickedness; and a habit of voluntary ignorance, a 
habit, to a certain degree predominant, of indifference to evi- 
dence on important points, — one of the most odious and 
—- states of intellectual and moral depravity. 

quality of Reception.—2. The criminality of unfairness, also, 
of course admits of degrees, according to the less or greater 
importance of the occasion on which it is incurred. The nature 
of the offence, in a general way, is sufficiently suggested by 
the:'name. It consists in leaning too much to one side. The 
opposite virtue consists in having no leaning to either side. 
hat is included in this? ‘Two things are included. The 
first is, that we have no affection to the one side more than the 
other. The second is, that we bestow equal attention upon the 
evidence on both sides. 

I. First, it is required that we have no affection to the one 
side more than the other. When there is an affection to the 
one side, a wish that the truth should be found-on that side, a 
wish ‘that it should not be found on the other, the weaker evi-: 
dence! on the favourite side produces more impression, than the 
stronger evidence on the other. By what 6 process of 
the mind this unhappy effect is produced, we shall by and by 
explore. At» present we have to do with the certainty of the 
fact, and’ the extent of its influence. 

A man must have looked abroad upon the world to very little 
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purpose, who has not observed how invariably every class of 
men have provided themselves with a set of opinions, grounded 
upon the feelings connected with thcir own interests, and not 
upon the evidentials of the case. The aristocratical class have 
opinions of a superiority inherent in themselves ; and inferiority 
inherent in the other classes. Wherein consists the pride of 
birth? Whence arises the belief of something noble or ignoble 
in the blood, with all the practical feelings which result from it, 
and all the great consequences on life of which such feelings are 
the proximate cause ? 

hence are derived that remarkable class of opinions which 
are held by the white masters respecting their black slaves, in 
the West Indies, and in America? The opinion of the utter 
degradation of the sable race ; the opinion of such a superiority 
in the fair race, that any the smallest tinge in the blood of an 
individual, whatever his worth, whatever even his riches, makes 
him unfit to associate with one whose veins contain the Euro- 
pean liquid in elevating, ennobling purity ? 

How difficult is it to find a man who does not over estimate 
the importance of the particular faculty in which he excels ? 
Look at the tribe of lawyers, the class who hire their tongues 
as readily to promote what is iniquitous and cruel, as what is 
just and humane. Their self-importance rises to the ridiculous :. 
were it not for them, the race of men, they tell us, could hardly 
exist. 

What need to speak of the exaggerations of the clergy, in 
magnifying their own importance, and that of the services 
which they render to the rest of men ? 

How excessive the over-estimate which a fond mother com- 
monly makes of the perfections of her child! How blind to its 
defects ; how possessed with every point of its excellence ! 

Every body can adduce sufficient cases to show what sport 
the affections make with the understanding, and has observed 
how small the number of human creatures whose decisions can 
be depended upon whenever the affections interfere with the 
judgment. 

Practically speaking, therefore, it is never safe to come to 
the examination of any question, without a strict examination 
of the affections. When we proceed to the investigation of any 
question, the first thing required is, a process of self-examina- 
tion. Have I any affection on either side? If not, I may 
safely proceed to ascertain and weigh the evidentials on 
both sides. If, however, the result of the self-examination is, 
that I have an affection on the one side, and none on the other, 
what must I do? The proper plan would be, if it could be 
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done, to abolish the affection on that side ; and so come to the 
study of the question free from affection on either side ; or, if this 
could not be done, to raise, if it were possible, an equal affection 
on the other side. If it were the question for a fond mother to 
decide, whether her own or another child were the most amiable, 
it would be necessary, for a fair decision, either that she should 
divest herself, for the time, of her peculiar affection to the one 
side, or put on an equal affection for the other. This generally 
is impossible ; and then, there is only one other resource, that 
of making an allowance for the efficacy of the affection. As 
evidence which favours an affection, of equal force with evidence 
which makes against it, appears of greater force to the mind 
which is under the influence of the affection, it is necessary to 
such a mind, if it would be fair, to allow greater weight to 
the evidence opposite to the affection than it seems to have, and 
less to that which favours it. Thus, if it appears that the evi- 
dence which makes against the affection, and that which makes 
in its favour, are of equal force, we ought to conclude that the evi- 
dence which makes against it is the stronger. Ifa fond mother 
sees another child which she thinks equally admirable with her 
own, she may be very sure that it is better. 

This virtue, of coming to the examination of all questions with 
an equality of affection, is what Mr. Locke recommends so 
strongly, under the name of Indifferency. ‘ We should keep,” 
he says, “a perfect indifferency for all opinions, nor wish any 
of them true, or try to make them appear so; but, being indif- 
ferent, receive ail embrace them, according as evidence, and 
that alone, gives the attestation of truth.” 

“ He that, by an indifferency for all but truth, suffers not his 
assent'to go faster than his evidence, nor beyond it, will learn 
to examine, and examine fairly, instead of presuming.” 

*« In any other way but this, all the world are born to ortho- 
doxy. They imbibe at first the allowed opinions of their coun- 
try and party, and so, never questioning their truth, not one of 
an hundred ever examines.”* 

2. In fair dealing with evidence, the next thing implied is, 
that equal evidence, on the different sides, should be treated as 
equal, that is, have equal effects. This second condition of fair 
dealing is substantially inciuded in the first ; though for facili- 
tating conception, we have thought it expedient to treat of them 
as two separate things. 

It is only necessary to remind the reader of the share which 
attention has in the effect which is produced by evidence. If 
evidence is not attended to, it is the same thing as if it did not 





* Locke, on the Conduct of the Understanding. 
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exist. Ifa very slight degree of attention, a degree just bor 
dering upon no attention at all, is bestowed upon an article of 
evidence, the impression produced must be nearly the same as 
none at all. And if we reflect upon each degree of attention 
from the weakest to the strongest, we shall be easily convinced 
that the effect of the evidence must follow the degree of 
attention. 

The point which we desire to illustrate becomes, therefore, 
exceedingly distinct. Suppose that there is a certain quantity of 
evidence on each of the two sides of a certain question; but that 
strong attention is bestowed upon the evidence on the one side, the 
slightest attention only allowed to that on the other, every body 
knows the consequence. Let the evidence which is slighted be 
to almost any degree the strongest in its own nature, that is, 
calculated, if equal attention were bestowed upon it, to produce 
the strongest effect, it will nevertheless produce the weakest ; 
and the balance of proof will, contrary to all just appreciation, 
— to be on the other side. 

hat that process of mind is, which is here denominated 
attention, and with which the effect to be produced by evidence 
has so great a concern, though familiar to every body, it is not 
easy to explain philosophically, without a greater degree of 
subtlety, than suits the cursory reading generally bestowed on 
a Review. . 

Every body is aware that the affections have a great share in 
it; and this it is which made us say, in commencing the eluci- 
dation of this second part of the fair dealing with evidence, that 
it was, to a great degree, involved in the first. 

It is a common expression, that the affections rivet the atten- 
tion. It is well known that an object greatly beloved cannot 
be excluded from the mind. It is said to engross the mind, to 
haunt the mind. Every thing serves to recall it. The mind 
loves to revolve it; takes it to pieces; looks at every part of it 
ms eens and combines them anew. 

o say that interest has a great share in fixing the attention 
upon the evidence on one side, rather than the other, is, in fact, 
but saying that the affections do so; since what are the affections, 
if not the feeling of a particular interest? yet it is nécessaty to 
mention interest separately, as in the sense in which it i8 here 
used, it is a very remarkable modification of affection.’ Weare 
said to feel an interest in a thing, when it is a remote cause of 
our pains or pleasures. We say we have an affection for what 
is a proximate cause. 

Now, then, what is the process, not difficult to conceive, 
however rarely practised, which takes place, when the mind 
makes an exertion, as we phrase it, to counteract those mis- 
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guiding influences ; and, in spite of them, bestows an equal 
attention on the evidence on both sides? Of course it does so, 
because it has a motive. It loves truth, it loves fairness, and 
it makes to itself a greater interest in the pursuit of truth, and 
practice of fairness, than in any thing which it would gain by 
the violation of them. Asa motive is nothing but another name 
for an interest, a name for an interest, connoting the view which 
at the instant is taken of it by the mind, it is easy to see what 
happens. When the mind bestows an equal attention upon the 
evidence on both sides of a question, by that victory over affec- 
tion and interest, which is one of the noblest exertions of virtue, 
because it is the source from which almost every laudable action 

roceeds, it does so by creating to itself a counteracting 
interest; the interest of truth and fairness. This is the tutelary 
principle.- This is the safeguard of virtue. If a man loves 
truth and fairness more than he loves either side, he will 
inquire and judge virtuously. If he loves either side better 
than he loves truth and fairness, he is ready to decide dis- 
honestly, whether he himself is aware of it, or not. 

This analysis has, then, led us to something practical, in the 

most interesting sense of the word. 
. As virtue consists in the steadiness and constancy of righteous 
action, and as that facility and proneness on which steadiness and 
constancy depend, are the result of habit, so faithfulness in regard 
to evidence, that is, the faithful pursuit of full evidence, with 
equal affection to both sides of the question, and equal attention 
to the evidence on both, will only be steady and constant, when 
the habit is‘acquired. 

Let us bestow a few reflections upon the two opposite habits, 
the habit of good behaviour towards evidence, and the habit of 
bad behaviour. Of bad behaviour, the first part is, negligence 
with regard to evidence ; feeling little concern about the grounds 
of one’s opinions ; letting belief come into the mind, and estab- 
lish itself there, more by accident than judgment; taking up 
the opinions that are current, or fashionable, with hardly any 
knowledge of their evidence, or much concern whether they are 
founded on evidence or not. 

This habit of forming opinions, and acting upon them without 
evidence, is one of the most.immoral habits of the mind. Only 
observe what it,imports, As our opinions are the fathers of our 
actions, to be indifferent about the evidence of our opinions is 
to be indifferent. about the consequences of our actions. But 
the consequences of our actions are the good and evil of our 
fellow-creatures, The habit of the neglect of evidence, there- 
fore, is the habit of disregarding the good and evil of our fellow- 
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creatures. It is the habit of hard-heartedness, and cruelty, on 
the largest scale, and rooted in the deepest part of the mind? 
This habit is the foundation of most of what is vicious and de- 
graded in human character. The habit of disregarding the 
evidence of our opinions, with the*habit necessarily involved, of 
disregarding the consequences to our fellow-creatures, of the 
actions founded upon those opinions, are the elements of a cha- 
racter, in which the general temptations to vice operate without 
any counteracting motive; and as such a man is essentially 
without virtue, so it must be by a rare concurrence of acci- 
dents, if he is not deep in vice. 

Seeing the malignant nature of this habit, it is a melancholy 
reflection, that it is the general habit of mankind, and of none 
more than of our dear countrymen. How rare is it to meet with 
a man, who has almost ever concerned himself about evidence ; 
who has not adopted opinions, as he has adopted words, solely 
because they were used by other people? This is‘a dreadful 
vice of education. One of the grand objects of education should 
be, to generate a constant and anxious eoncern about evidence ; 
to accustom the mind to run immediately from the idea of the 
opinion to the idea of its evidence, and to feétidissatisfaction 
till it is known that the evidence has been all before the mind, 
and fairly weighed. When the case is directly the reverse, 
when the habit is almost universal, of stopping at the opinion, 
without going on to a thought of the evidence, without an asso- 
ciation of any the smallest feeling of dissatisfaction with an 
opinion the evidence of which has not been explored, we may 
be perfectly sure that education in that country is im the wrong 
hands, and that it is nearly in its most deplorable state. 

The effects are dreadful. How, but for the habit, almost 
general, of neglecting and disregarding evidence, could’ the 
progress of mankind in improvement be so very slow? How: 
else could errors, of the grossest as well as most pernicious kind, 
be propagated, and the abominable actions which are grounded 
upon them, be repeated, from generation to generation? How 
could institutions, at variance with the interests of the commu- 
nity, which are a mockery of human nature, and act as a pesti- 
lential atmosphere upon the race, hold their endless existence, 
if the human mind was not ruined by the habit of adopting. 
opinions, without evidence ? 

If such are the deplorable consequences of the vile habit of 
neglecting evidence, the consequences of the opposite habit, of 
being on the alert for evidence, of never yielding assent without 
— it, are of the most salutary kind, oe and sound- 
ness of mind are so essentially connected with it, that they cannot 
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exist without it. How can there be strength or soundness of 
mind, without the habits on which they depend? Virtue of 
every kind springs readily from this soil, and can be planted in 
no other. The regard to evidence, as we have said before, 
implies regard to the good‘and evil of mankind. Regard to 
evidence, and the strength of mind, of which it is the foundation, 
necessarily lead to the discovery of error, and the discredit of 
institutions not useful but hurtful to mankind. What a debt 
of gratitude should we therefore owe to an education which 
would implant this habit; what detestation do we owe to an 
education which implants the opposite ! 

Such are the opposite habits, the habit of virtue, and the 
habit of vice, in regard to the search and collection of evidence. 
The habits of equal and partial affection come next for con- 
sideration. 

On this subject it is not necessary we should bestow many 
words. |All the benefit of having evidence is lost, if it comes 
into a mind prepared to make a bad use of it. Of course, all the 
evil consequences which attach to the negligence of evidence, 
attach to the habit of partial affection, and something more, 
The habit of ;attaching one’s self to one side of a question, 
is a habit of misjudgment. This implies mental isheniling. 
The affection which is felt for one side of a question, is 
an affection grounded upon those narrow and personal con- 
siderations, which are called selfish, in the immoral and 
hateful sense of the word ; because the interests of truth and 
fairness include every thing that is large and generous; the 
habit, therefore, of partial affection to one side of a question, 
is a habit of confirmed selfishness andimmorality. By the habit 
ef believing whatever a man wishes to believe, he becomes, in 
proportion to the strength of the habit, a bad neighbour, a bad 
trustee, a bad politician, a bad judge, a shameless advocate. A 
man whose intellect is always at the command of his sinister 
interest, is a man whose conscience is at the command of it. 

The sphere in which this habit operates the most mis- 
chievously is that of the opinions favourable to the interests of 
the powerful classes of the community, and hostile to those of 
the community at large. Individuals of the powerful classes, 
like other individuals, feel attachment to their own side of 
every question, and when that propensity is not corrected by a 
good education, but confirmed into a habit, and even erected into 
a principle, by a bad education, as it is in this country, the 
consequences are, what we see, an utter incapacity, almost 
universal, among the individuals of whom the leading classes 
are composed, of fair reasoning on all the points wherein the 
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interests of the community are concerned. When to this is 
joined the habit, in the body of the people, of inattention to 
evidence, of taking opinions upon trust, and taking upon trust the 
opinions chiefly of those same leading classes, we see how natu- 
rally all the mischievous institutions in the world, and all the mis- 
chievous opinions which yield them support, derive their hateful 
durability from habits of misconduct in relation to evidence. 

Having now shewn to Dr. Wardlaw, and to persons of his 
description, somewhat more clearly than they generally under- 
stand the matter, wherein consists the grand virtue of proper 
conduct towards evidence, and the grand vice of improper 
conduct, the master virtue, and master vice, of human nature, 
we have now to show, that, ofall classes of men, the clergy are 
those who are the most deeply chargeable with offences against 
the virtue, most deeply plunged in the atrocities of the vice. 

Let us first of all consider the nature of that constant endea- 
vour of theirs, of which we have already taken some notice, to 
confound the attributes of belief, with those of the behaviour to 
evidence ; to ascribe to mere belief, the praise or blame, which 
can alone be duc to the mode of dealing with evidence, 

Is not this to make a virtue of unfairness?, To attach the 
idea of merit or demerit to belief, that is, of merit to believin 
one way, demerit to believing another, what is this, but to hol 
out a premium for partiality, for affection all on one side? This 
is not merely to offend against the master virtue of right. beha- 
viour towards evidence, it is to hire and purchase offences 
against it. 

Why do the clergy follow this course? Why is their praise 
and blame bestowed upon that which has neither merit nor 
demerit, belief and disbelief ; and withheld from that which may 
possess the greatest, full and impartial inquiry, or the Opposite ? 

Not only do they attach a merit and demerit to mere belief, 
they attach consequences of unspeakable importance to the 
holding or not holding certain opinions ; the favour or disfayour 
of Almighty God, and pains, or pleasures, infinite and eternal. 
Is it possible, that a mind, with these impressions upon it, can 
come to the examination of any question, touching those opinioas, 
without affection, so much on one side, that no evidence on the 
other can have any effect? 

Instilling opinions, without the evidence, and at an age when 
the parties into whom the opinions are instilled, are incapable of 
understanding the evidence, is a practice which necessarily 
engenders habits of complicated misconduct towards evidence. 
It engenders the habit of neglecting evidence, of holding opinions 
without regard to their evidence: a habit which, as we have said 
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*pefore, is the natural foundation of all intellectual and moral 
depravity. It also engenders habits of partial affection. Opinions 
early established in the mind, and connected with its oldest 
and most confirmed associations, are regarded as parts of one’s- 
self: one’s self-esteem, one’s pride, one’s love of ease, all create 
a decided partiality in their favour, and few minds are capable 
of attending to evidence on the opposite side, or of listening to 
it, without distaste and resentment. This exceedingly mis- 
chievous practice, however, is pursued with zeal, and even set 
up and applauded as a virtue, by the clergy. 

The misconduct of the clergy in this respect, and its 
direful consequences, were pretty fully understood by the sincere 
and honest mind of Locke. 

“There is,” says he, “I know, a great fault among all sorts of 
people, of principling their children and scholars ; which, at last, 
when looked into, amounts to no more but making them 
imbibe’ their teachers’ notions and tenets, by an implicit faith, 
and firmly to adhere to them, whether true or false.’’* 

In another passage, he says, “‘ The business of education, in 
respect of knowledge, is not, as I think, to perfect a learner in 
all, or any, of the sciences, but to give his mind that freedom, 
that disposition, and those habits, that may enable him to attain 
any part of knowledge he may apply himself to. This, and this 
only, is well principling, and not the instillmg a reverence and 
veneration for certain dogmas under the specious title of prin- 
= which are often so remote from that truth and evidence 
which belong to principles, that they ought to be rejected as 
false and erroneous.’’*+ 

The following is a highly important passage : 

‘ In these two things, viz. an equal indifferency for all truth ; I mean 
the receiving it in the love of it as truth, but not loving it for any other 
reason before we know it to be true; and in the examination of our 
principles, and not receiving any for such, nor building on them, until 
we are fully convinced, as rational creatures, of their solidity, truth, and 
certainty, consists that freedom of the understanding, which is necessary 
to arational creature, and without which it is not truly an understanding. 
It is conceit, fancy, extravagance, any thing rather than understanding, 
if it must. be under the constraint of receiving and holding opinions, by the 
authority of ary thing but their own, not fancied but perceived, evidence. 
This is rightly called imposition, and is, of all other, the worst and 
most rous sort of it. For we impose upon ourselyes, which is the 
strongest imposition of all others ; and we impose upon ourselves in that 
part which ought, with the greatest care, to be kept free from all impo- 
sition. The world is apt to cast great blame on those who have 
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an indifferency for opinions, especially in religion. I fear this is the 
foundation of great error, and worse consequences. To be indifferent 
which of two opinions is true, is the right temper of the mind, that 
preserves it from being imposed on, and disposes it to examine with that 
indifferency, until it has done its best to find the truth, and this is the 
only direct and safe way to it. But to be indifferent whether we embrace 
falsehood for truth, or no, is the great road to error. Those who are not 
indifferent which opinion is true, are guilty of this ; they suppose, without 
examining, that what they hold is true, and then think they ought to 
be zealous for it. Those, it is plain, by their warmth and eagerness, are 
not indifferent for their own opinions, but, methinks, are very indifferent 
whether they be true or false, since they cannot endure to have any 
doubts raised, or objections made against them ; and it is visible they 
never have made any themselves, and so, never having examined them, 
know not, nor are concerned, as they should be, to know whether they 
be true or false. 


The misconduct of the clergy in relation to evidence, proceeds 
to a still higher pitch. Not only do they inculcate affection to 
the one side, and thereby engender habits of unfairness, of that 
mental imbecility and corruption, which unfit the man for honest 
inquiry, and leave him without the relish for truth, they do 
what in them lies to prevent all regard to the evidence on the 
Opposite side, to make those who are led by them purposel 
shut their eyes against it. They endeavour to frighten them me 
it. They represent it as dangerous, if not wicked, to look at it. 
The young and tender mind is carefully discouraged from 
inquiry. The opinions of the teacher are either to be taken for 
granted without evidence, or the evidence which he adduces is 
to be held conclusive, and the very thought of weighing it, or 
taking into account the weight of opposite evidence, is treated 
as morally evil. 

This vice of the clergy, pregnant with evils of such enormous 
magnitude, is well touched on by Locke, in the same finely 
toned and finely moraled discourse. 


‘Many men firmly embrace falsehood for truth ; not only because they 
never thought otherwise, but also because thus blinded, as they have been 
from the beginning, they never could think otherwise ; at least, without 
a vigour of mind able to contest the empire of habit, and look into its 
own principles ; a freedom which few men have the notion of, in them- 
selves, and fewer are allowed the practice of, by others; it being the 
great art and business of the teachers and guides in most sects to suppress, 
as much as they can, this fundamental duty which every man owes him- 
self, and is the first steady step towards right and truth in the whole 
train of his actions and opinions. This would give one reason to suspect, 
that such teachers are conscious to themselves, of the falsehood or weak- 
ness of the tenets they profess, since they will not suffer the 
whereon théy are built, te be examined ; when, as those who seek truth 
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only, and desire to own and propagate nothing else, freely expose their 
principles to the test, are pleased to have them examined, give men leave 
to reject them if they can; and if there be any thing weak and unsound 
in them, are willing to have it detected, that they themselves, as well as 
others, may not lay any stress upon any received proposition, beyond what 
the evidence of its truth will warrant and allow.’ 


There is one passage more in Locke, which, though somewhat 
long, yet winds up the whole of this important subject, of right 
dealing with evidence, with such useful reflections, that we need 
not fear the censure of any honest and rational eritic for the 
space which it will occupy. 


‘Itis mismanagement, more than want of abilities, that men have reason 
to complain of, and which they actually do complain of, in those that 
differ from them. He that by an indifferency for all but truth, suffers 
not his assent to go faster than his evidence, nor beyond it, will 
learn to examine, and examine fairly, instead of presuming ; and nobody 
will be at a loss, or in danger, for want of embracing those truths, which 
are necessary in his station and circumstances. In any other way but 
this, all the world are born to orthodoxy; they imbibe, at first, the 
allowed opinions of their country and‘party, and so, never a 
their truth, not one of an hundred ever examines. They are applaude 
for presuming they are in the right. He that considers, isa foe to ortho-« 
doxy, because possibly he may deviate from some of the received doctrines 
there. And thus men, without any industry, or acquisition, of their 
own, inherit local truths (for it is not the same every where), and are 
inured to assent without evidence. This influencesfarther thanis thought ; 
for what one of an hundred, of the zealous bigots in all parties, ever 
examined the tenets he is so stiff in, or ever thought it his business or 
duty so to do? It is suspected of luke-warmness, to suppose it necessary, 
and a tendency to apostacy, to go about it. And if a man can bring his 
mind once to be positive and fierce for positions, whose evidence he has 
never once examined, and that in matter. of greatest concernment to 
him, what shall keep him from this short and easy way of being in the 
right, in cases of less moment? Thus we are thought to cloath our 
minds as we dv our bodies, after the fashion in vogue, und it is accounted 
phantasticalness, or something worse, not to do.so. This custom, which 
(who dares oppose) makes the short-sighted bigots, and the warier, 

icks, as far asit prevails. And those that break from it are in danger 
of heresy; for taking the whole world, how much of it doth truth and 
orthodoxy possess together? Though it is by the last alone (which has 
the good luck to be every where) that error and heresy are judged of ; 
for argument and evidence signify nothing in the case, and excuse no 
where, but are sure to be borne down in all societies, by the infallible 
orthodoxy of the place. Whether this be the way to truth and right 
assent, let the opinions that take place, and prescribe in the several 
habitable parts of the earth, declare. I never saw any reason yet why 
truth might not be trusted to its own evidence ; I am sure if that be not 
able to support it, there is no fence error, and then truth and 

Cc 
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falsehood are but names that stand for the same things. Evidence, 
therefore, is that, by which alone, every man is (and should be) thought 
to regulate his assent, who is then, and then only, in the right way when 
he follows it. 

‘ Men deficient in knowledge are usually in one of these three states, 
either wholly ignorant ; or, as doubting of some proposition they have 
either embraced formerly, or at present are inclined to; or, lastly, 
they do with assurance, hold, and profess, without ever having examined, 
and being convinced by well-grounded arguments. 

‘ The first of these are in the best state of the three, by having their 
minds yet in their perfect freedom and indifferency, the likelier to pursue 
truth the better, having no bias yet clapped on to mislead them. 

‘For ignorance with an indifferency for truth is nearer to it, than 
opinion, with ungrounded inclination, which is the great source of error ; 
and they are more in danger to go out of the way, who are marchin 
under the conduct of a guide, that it is an hundred to one will misl 
them, than he that has not yet taken a step, and is likelier to be prevailed 
on to enquire after the right way. The last of the three sorts are in the 
worst condition of all ; for ifa man can be persuaded, and fully assured 
of any thing, for a truth, without having examined, what is there, that 
he may not embrace for truth ; and if he has given himself up to believe 
a lie, what means is there left to recover one who can be assured without 
examining ?” 

Dr. Wardlaw is prodigiously in earnest to convince the 
world, that the scripture attaches the greatest merit to faith, 
and the greatest demerit to the want of it. We know not that 
so much effort, on this subject, was necessary ; but, be that as 
it may, this at least is certain, that the scripture can inculcate 
nothing that is absurd in point of reason, or mischievous 
in point of morality. We have seen that it would be absurd in 
point of reason, and mischievous in point of morality, to ascribe 
merit or demerit to belief. This, therefore, is what the scripture 
cannot do. We have seen that it is most true, in point of 
reason, and sound in point of morality, to ascribe merit and 
demerit, even the highest, to the proper and improper modes of 
dealing with evidence. The consequence is inevitable. It is 
not belief which is called, in the scripture, faith, but the proper 
mode of dealing with evidence. The man who deals properly 
with evidence, is the man who has faith; the man who Veale 
improperly with it, is the man who is without faith. Now, it is 
possible, though not very common, for a man to deal faithfully 
with evidence, doing his utmost to have it fully before him and 
to guard his mind from bias to either side, and yet to come to 
the wrong conclusion. It is also very possible, and unhappily 
very common, that a man who has never given himself any con- 
cern about evidence, and who has never been without so deter- 
mined a partiality to one side, and antipathy to the other, as to 
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exclude even the approach to his mind of any evidence on the 
side which he dislikes, should hold the right opinion. Notwith- 
standing this, the former is the man who has the merit of deal- 
ing virtuously; the latter is the man who has the demerit of 
dealing wickedly with evidence. Here the man who has the wrong 
opinion, is the man who has faith, according to the scripture ; 
the man who has the right opinion, is the man who, be the 
opinion what it may, is destitute of faith. Faith, in short, has 
nothing to do with creeds. Of two men, the one even an 
atheist, the other a sound believer, it may be, that the atheist is 
the man who has faith, according to the scripture ; that the 
sound believer is the man who is destitute of faith, according to 
the scripture ; that the atheist is possessed of all the merit, the 
sound believer of all the demerit, which the scripture ascribes to 
the possession, or the want, of that saving grace. As we have 
shown, that, of all classes of men, the clergy, as a class, are 
the most constant and the deepest offenders against the 
virtue of dealing rightly with evidence, it follows, that of all 
classes of men living, the clergy are the most remarkably des- 
titute of faith, in other words, are‘of all men living, the greatest 
infidels. 

We have dwelt at such length upon this topic, because it is 
necessary to complete the doctrine which the author of the 
work before us has so usefully recommended to public notice, and 
which, as far as he has proceeded, he has illustrated with the 

reatest skill. In his next edition, which the public, we fondly 

ope, will soon call for, we would recommend it to him, to add to 
the proof and illustration of what takes place in mere belief, the 
proof and illustration of what is implied in the proper mode of 
dealing with evidence, than which nothing of greater importance, 
as concerns the progress either of intellect or morality, can be 
forced upon the public attention. It is indeed true, that he has 
not entirely overlooked the subject ; for in the section in which 
he treats of “ Belief and Opinion as objects of moral approba- 
tion and disapprobation,” he has adduced several of the more 
important ideas ; but still he has not discussed it in that sys- 
tematical manner which is calculated to make the deepest im- 
pression, and which the importance of the consequences deserves. 

The next essay in the work, is the practical improvement of 
the foregoing, and intended to show that the free publication of 
opinions is favourable to the interests of truth, and of human 
happiness ; that all restraints upon publication are hostile to those 
, a interests. . This subject we have so recently had occasion to 

iscuss, that we have little more to do, on this occasion, than ex- 
press our-concurrence with the opinions of the author, and our 
approbation of the manner in which he has explained and enforced 
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them. Few things we should more rejoice to hear, than that 
this little essay were in the hands of every individual in the 
island, capable of reading it. 

The essay “‘ on Facts and Inferences,” exposes briefly, but 
well, the common and highly mischievous propensity to mis- 
take inferences for facts; and marks a very conspicuous and 
forward class of men, the class who title themselves “ matter- 
of-fact-men,” but of whom the proper name would be “ bad- 
inference-men.” 

“The Influence of Reason on the Feelings” is an essay rather 
more of a common-place description, showing the extensive and 
mischievous sway of irrational associations, created by a bad 
education, or vices in the social order, and the use of reason in 
overcoming them. , 

A case of practical morality is the subject of the next two 
essays, “ On the Dependence of Causes and Effects in Moral 
Conduct.” It is a case to which it is of great importance to 
draw the attention of mankind, who, though they do not expect 
effects without their causes in the physical world, are very 
prone to do so in the moral. How many men expect to become 
wise without the trouble of acquiring knowledge, rich without 
frugality or industry, respected without knowledge and virtue, 
and happy while they are doing what is calculated to destroy 
their happiness ? 

The essay “ On the Causes and Consequences of Individual 
Character,” has but little of the merit which characterizes the 
preceding. It is vague, and the author has arrived at some of 
the conclusions with great facility, because he has leaped over 
the evidence. 

We ascribe little merit to the essay “On the Vicissitudes 
of Life.” Rather, we ascribe to it a good deal of demerit. 
The tendency of what is adduced, is to show that the difference 
im point of happiness or misery, consists in the transition from 
state to state, little or nothing in the states themselves, as if there 
were little to choose between griping poverty, and wealth, between 
the dread of want and security of affluence; as if hard labour, 
daily renewed, were not a pain, and one of the heaviest of pains. 
As sagely might a man tell us that the agony of a stone in the 
bladder, because it is habitual, is hardly to be distinguished 
from the state of pleasure or ease. It is surprising to find an 
author, who shows so much of the power of comprehensive 
reflection on some subjects, so inconsiderate as to be even 
vulgar on others. 

e recognise our author again in the essay “ On the Variety 
of Intellectual Pursuits.” The reflections are those of an 
ingenious mind, and have the best possible tendency, 


> 
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The essay “On Practical and Speculative Ability” is not 
without merit, though none of the observations is very profound 
and some of them are not perfectly accurate. Thus, in distin- 
guishing practical from speculative ability, he tells us, that 
practical “‘ has reference-to the application of knowledge,” as if 
speculative ability did not consist in the application of know- 
ledge. This shows that the author had no distinct conception 
of the difference between the two. 

The tendency of the essay, which closes the volume, “ On 
the Mutability of Human Feelings,” is good. After an exhi- 
bition of the changes which take place in the likings and dis- 
likings, the desires and hopes, the aversions and fears of every 
individual, notice is taken of the infirmity of those who have 
this mutability in excess, and are called fickle; a character 
hurtful to the possessor, and hurtful to those with whom he has 
to do. 

The additions which are made to this edition of the present 
work, are placed as notes at the end of the volume; and of 
these the most important by far is Notre E, in which the 
author controverts a memorable position, maintained by the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, and which they say they “ may assume as 
established and undeniable, that there is nothing in the nature 
of truth which makes it necessarily good.” The course which 
the Reviewers pursue, to show that there is nothing in the 
nature of falsity which makes it necessarily bad, would show that 
there is nothing in the nature of theft or murder which renders 
them necessarily bad. We have here a specimen of the vagaries 
of periodical publications, the main purpose of which is to be 
largely sold. This same review, which maintains, on occasion, 
that truth is not necessarily good, and honesty is not neces- 
sarily good, because it can fancy cases in which more happiness 
would be gained than lost by the violation of them, does yet 
manfully deny, that the principle of utility and the principle of 
morality are the same. 





Arr. IIl.—Narodne Srpske Pjesme, skupioi i svijet isdao Vuk Stephano- 
vich Karatzich, (Iadranin is Trshicha a od starine Drobiak is 
Petnitze §c.) u Lipistzi, 1823-4. Popular Servian Songs, collected 
and published by Vuk Stephanovich Karatzich,&c. Leipzig. 3 vols. 8vo. 


WE think it isa very interesting and a very delightful thing to 

be enabled to share in the sympathies, and to understand the 
habitual thoughts and feelings of any large portion of our fellow 
men; to watch the dawn and progress of civilization among 
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them; and to welcome the birth and growth of science and 
literature, by which individuals and nations become, as it were, 
admitted into the great community of intelligent man. When 
the first step is taken; when knowledge begins to circulate ; 
when books become the receptacle and the standard of a lan- 
guage ; when tradition gives place to history, and ali the vague 
and misty fables, which one barbarous age communicates orally 
to another, are superseded by the record of authentic facts— 
the seed of improvement is planted, and will probably germinate ; 
the impulse is given which is now acting with such wonderful, 
such increasing effect, upon the intelligence, the virtue, and the 
happiness of the whole world. It is not often our privilege to 
trace the very first development of literature among a whole 
people, but we have now before us this attractive phenomenon ; 
and we are convinced that our readers will participate in the 
pleasure with which we have contemplated the vigorous simpli- 
city, the popular and passionate spirit, the fresh and fruitful 
energy, of a poetical literature, which has only now found a voice, 
or even an echo, beyond its earliest birth-place. We intend, on 
this occasion, merely to give a few specimens of the poetry of 
the Servians, and hope the subject will be treated more elabo- 
rately hereafter. 

Till civilization has made considerable progress among a 
nation, the only parts of its literature, which can possess an ex- 
tended interest, are the historical, and the popular (or poetical) 
branches. Ofthe two Sclavonicidioms most extensively employed, 
the Russian possessed no history of value or of authority till the 
time of Karamsin, whose work, though not translated into 
English, is known to us through its French and German versions. 
Of the historians of Poland, who wrote in Latin, many are not 
unfamiliar to the English student ; but the Polish history of 
the Piast dynasty by Naruszewicz , that of the Javellons by 
Tomaszewski ; and especially a collection of historical records 
by Niemcevicz and others, which are now being published at 
Warsaw, remain yet to be explored, and will certainly reward 
the labour of the explorer. Of the poets of Poland, the Latin 
lyrist, Casimir Sarbiewski, has an European reputation ; but 
their national bards, such as Kochanowski, Szymonswicz, 
Gawinski and others, whose fame in Poland: is the fame of 
centuries, have remained—we hope they will not long remain— 
a blank oblivion. 

Gothe has givenatranslation of one of the Sclavonian ballads, 
from the Setechion dialect, equally remarkable for the liveli- 
ness of its pictures, the simplicity of its style, and the correct 
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display of natural and appropriate'passions ; itis called the Lament 
of Asan Aga’s Wife. It begins in this fanciful manner. 


What’s so white upon yon verdant forest ? 
Is it snow, or is it swaus assembled ? 

Were it snow it surely had been melted ; 
Were it swans long since they had departed. 
No! it is not swans, it is not snow there, 
’Tis the tent of Aga Asan Aga 

He is lying there severely wounded.* 


His mother and his sister come to his assistance, but the 
alarm and anxiety of his wife induce her to linger. Asan, when the 
acuteness of his sufferings is diminished, declares he will no 
longer dwell among his kindred. His wife hastens home, “ full 
of bitter sorrow,” and hearing the stamp of horses feet, supposes 
that Asan is returning, and springs to the door of the tower, 
which she forces open in order to welcome her husband. Two 
of her daughters follow her in tears, and tell her that the sound 
is not of their father’s horses, but of those of their uncle Pin- 
torowich. 


Then approached the wife of Asan Aga, 
Threw her arms in misery round her brother ; 
** See the sorrow, brother ! of thy sister, 

So forlorn—a mother of five children.” 


He makes no reply, but draws from his pocket a written docu- 
ment, which is folded in a covering of scarlet silk, and tells her, 
that it is a decree of divorce, and that she must accompany 
him forthwith to the dwelling of her ancestors, 


Free to win and free to wed another. 

When she saw the letter of divorcement 

Kisses on her young boy’s forehead, kisses 

On her girl’s fair cheeks she pressed—the nursling— 
For there was a nursling in the cradle ; 

Could she tear her, wretched, from her infant ? 

But her boisterous brother tore her from it, 

Threw her swiftly on the agile courser, 

And he hurried with the sorrowing woman 

To the ancient dwelling of her fathers. 





* The measure is preserved in this, as in most of the following transla- 
tions. The original runs thus: 

Shta se bjeli u gori zelenoi? 

I] je snieg, il su labudovi? 

Da je snieg vech bi okopnio 

Labudovi vech bi odletili. 

Nit je snieg, nit su labodovi, 

Nego shator Age Asan age. 
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Hardly has she arrived therebefore seven days had passed— 
ere many a noble asked her hand in “holy marriage.” But the 
noblest of the nobles was the cadi of Imoski, who obtains the 
promise of Pintorovich that he shall be the husband of the lady. 


But the lady, weeping, prayed her brother : 
*‘T exhort thee, on thy Fife exhort thee, 
Give me not, O give me not in —_ 
For the sight of my poor orphan’d children 
Sure would break the spirit of thy sister !” 
Little cared her brother for her sorrows. 


She finds resistance useless and hopeless ; and can only, after 
many entreaties, induce her brother tosend a letter written with 
her own hand to Imoski’s cadi; which, after friendly greetings, 
contains one simple but earnest request—that when the mes- 
sengers shall come to conduct her to the cadi’s palace, they ma 
bring to her “a long veil” under which she may hide herself 
from her “ poor orphans,” when she passes before the dwelling 
of Asan Aga. 

The cadi complies with the request; gathers together his 
messengers, whom he caparisons in splendid style, and the 
cavalcade happily reaches the abode of the betrothed lady. 

But on their return, as they pass the house of Asan Aga, the 
children discover their mother, and call on her with loud 
voices, to tarry and to take supper with her own little ones. She 
heard them sorrowfully, and bids the procession stop while she 
leaves a parting present with the children. 

They stop at the door, while she gives to each of her boys a 
pair of embroidered boots; to the girls flowing robes; and a 
dress for the babe when he shall be old enough to wear it. 

Asan Aga was there—he sat silent while this was doing— 


Then he ealled, in sorrow, to his children: 

“‘ Come to me, poor children ! to your father. 

For your mother’s breast is turned to iron, 

Closed against all pity”— 
He had hardly finished, when the lady fell to the ground pale 
and trembling ; the children had gone; and her soul (life) fled 
away with her children “ from her heavy bosom.” 

The Servians have no written history : they consist of nearly 
five millions of men, and the deeds of their ancestors have no 
records familiar to the people. But they have rich—almost in- 
exhaustible —stores of popular poetry. That poetry is at the 
same time natural and nervous; characterising their habitual 

ursuits, their — impressions, their prominent associations, 

e said, too hastily, that the Servians had no history; their 
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poetry is their history: it is more; it is the faithful picture of 
themselves. If it were unfaithful, it could not be popular. It 
would not approve itself to their affections, nor to their under- 
standing. As far as we have seen, that poetry is the versifi- 
cation of strong and simple feelings ; it is encumbered by few 
epithets ; it is swelled by few exaggerations. Its construction 
is simple and flowing. Their pastoral habits too, their climate 
and their country, are far more favourable to song than those of 
the more northern Sclavonians. As they have little intercourse 
with foreigners, so their poetry is original and national. 

The language of Servia is the softest and sweetest of all the 
Sclavonian idioms. Its words have almost always vowel ter- 
minations ; it euphonizes the harshness of the assembled con- 
sonants which disfigure the Polish, and has dismissed the 
expletive letters which encumber the Russ. In many respects, 
the Servian ballads resemble those of the Spanish peninsula ; 
and are impressed with the same oriental character. A Servian 
peasant chanting to the tones of the Gusle (a miserable sort of 
stringed instrument) one of their hero-songs, is the very counter- 
part of an Andalusian Romancero striking the cords of his 
guitar at the termination of his asonant verse. 

The epoch of Servian glory, if glory is identified with ex- 
tended sway, was the middle of the 14th century. The hero 
of Servian history is Dushan, who was then the Tzar of Servia, 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Greece. Tradition has given to Dushan 
the character of an enlightened legislator, as well as a success- 
ful warrior: he died in 1356, and Servia has since been parti- 
tioned between the rulers of Vienna and Constantinople. 

The more cultivated part of the Servians profess the Greek 
faith ; but there are many Roman Catholics, and perhaps a 
majority of Mussulmans among them. Their literature emanates 
wholly from the christians of the Greek church. The first work 
printed in the Servian language, was an auto-biography, by 
Obradovich, a monk, who had the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness to fix, the standard of his mothertongue. Before his 
time, all records were written in the miserable old church Scla- 
vonic dialect, familiar to the priests, but imperfectly understood 
by the people. So little had the spoken language of Servia 
been committed to paper, that even the industrious Adelung, in 
his Mithridates is, we perceive, unable to give more than a 
broken fragment asa specimen. In 1783 the work of Obradovich 
appeared; in 1818 Vuk published his Servian Dictionary 


and Grammar; and in 1823-4 he produced the most interesting 
collection of popular songs, whose title heads the present article, 
and of which we shall now give some account. 
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The author, whose name is as long as that of a Castilian 
randee, “‘ Wolf, the son of Stephen Karatzich, out of Tershich, 
escended from the Drobfiakis of Petritza,” made his first 

attempt to reduce the poetry of his country to a shape fit for 
the press in 1814. He had, for his encouragement, the curious 
fact, that these popular songs, which had grown up without 
culture, and circulated without any other than oral communi- 
cation among the Servians, existed all in a pure grammatical 
form, and had been composed according to the correctest rules 
of Servian poetry. There is, in truth, no vulgar idiom in Servia 
—the language | nearly as well spoken by the meanest as 
by the mightiest. he songs, with which he was not familiar, 
he copied from the lips of the peasantry, and never found that 
the language, or the metre, required correction. 

The first volume consists of what may be called pastoral and 


domestic poetry, of short lyrical ballads, the songs used in 
their several festivals, and illustrative of the habits and manners 
of the people. We shall give some of these, taken almost at 
random: we have endeavoured to preserve their primitive cha- 
racter in every respect, with one or two exceptions, in which 
we have y+ to Anglicise the original, and which will be 


immediately discovered. - 


THE SERVIAN YOUTH TO A TRAVELLER, 


O leave me! O leave me! 
My wants are supplied, and my steed is the fleetest 
That dwells in our vales, and my love is the sweetest, 
The sweetest of maidens, O leave me! 
You do not; you cannot deceive me. 


You say there are brighter 
And richer domains than the lands of our tillage, 
And cities to which our Belgrad* is a village ; 
But go to my love and invite her, 
Will your lands and your cities delight her ? 





* There is a beautiful reference to this capital in one of the Servian 
songs, beginning, ‘‘ Mjesetz kara zvijezdu danitzu,”’ &c.—Vol: iii. p. 65. 


Hark ! the moon is to the day-star calling : 

«* Whither hast thou been, O day-star! whither, 
Whither hast thou been, and where hast linger’d ; 
Where hast lingered three pure days—O tell me.’’ 
To the moon, anon, the day-star answered, 

**T have been, O moon—and I have linger’d— 
Days among Belgrad’s white turrets—linger’d 
Days among its mighty wonders.” 





Nahin Seti SOREN 


Re  bovch a hethacf ste eee 
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O no! she will tell thee, 

That the place of our birth of all places is dearest, 

That the heart curls its tendrils round that which is nearest ; 
She will smile at thy tales of the wealthy, 
And to shame and to silence compel thee. 


Then go thou false rover, 
We will cling to the scenes which our infancy clung to, 
We will sing the old songs which our fathers have sung too, 
To our country, be true as a lover, 
Till its green sod our ashes shall cover. 


There are no less than five-and-twenty songs given, as sung 
on the commencement of the new year among the Servians. These 
songs are called the songs of the queens (Pjesme Kralichke). 
It is usual for the unmarried girls to assemble in their festival 
dresses, on the new year’s day, and to choose one from among 
themselyes to whom the title of king (Kral) is given, and who 
is invested with the sword of authority. One becomes the 
banner-bearer, another is queen (par excellence) and so forth. 
These go round the villages, particularly at Whitsuntide, danc- 
ing a national dance (the Kolo), and singing before the houses 
such songs as they think appropriate to the inhabitants. M. 
Fauriel has given some specimens of such compositions among 
his modern Greek poetry, which he calls Chansons de la St. 
Basile ; but it would appear more probable, that they should 
be rather called songs of the‘ king’ (BaauAedc), than of the ‘ saint.’ 
To all of these songs the burthen of /eljo is attached, and the 
lines are repeated thrice as in the following specimen : 


OVDE NAMA KAJU. 
Here there is a maiden 
Here there is a maiden, leljo! 
Young and yet a virgin 


Young and yet a virgin 
Young and yet a virgin, leljo! 
Give her then a husband. 


Give her then a husband 
Give her then a husband, leljo ; 
Or give us the maiden. 


Or give us the maiden 
Or give us the maiden, leljo! 
And we will betroth her. 


And we will betroth her 
And we will betroth her, leljo! 
To Ivan the student. 
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To Ivan the student 
To Ivan the student, leljo! 
He’s our parson’s nephew. 


He’s our parson’s nephew, &c. 
He has art to write on 

Pinions of the eagle ; 

What shall be his subject ? 
What, but bright-eyed maidens 
And the brows of heroes ? 


MI DOCHOSMO OVDE, 


ete ees a ee 


Come let’s seek the garden 
Of the parish curate ; 

For the curate’s garden - 

Is enclosed with pine trees, 
Pine trees, and with maple. 
There his wife is walking, 
She is young and pleasing. 
Singelie, her daughter, 
Tracks her mother’s footsteps, 
To her mother whispers : 
Come beloved mother, 
Presents for the empress, 
To the illustrious emperor 
Yonder handsome courser, 
To the youth a standard 
Of Ilintish texture ; 

To th’ illustrious empress, 
Bright and gold ear-pendants 
But to some we'll offer 
Garland wreath of roses, 
Garland wreath of violets : 
They shall look as scarlet 
As the cheeks of roses, 
They shall be as lovely 

As the purple violet.* 


KOD POPOVA DVORA. 


In the Parson’s garden 

Is a bed that’s cover’d 

O’er with golden flowers: 
On it is a hillock, 

Rich with pearls suspended, 
And upon the hillock 

The abode of turtles. 


ee 





* The violet is called liubitza (love) in the Servian language. 
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Hark! they coo together, 
One alone is silent ; 

Of his mate the turtle 

Asks in anxious language, 

** Blessed God, assist thee, 
My beloved turtle, 

When I coo to thee, love! 
Why not coo to me, love ?” 
And the silent turtle 

Thus addressed the other— 
* Far away thou wand’redst 
To a distant lover, 

Wouldst thou have me, coo, then ?” 


Our next specimen is of a higher and more mystical character 
The Vishnid is the universal Sclavonic appellation of the Trica 
Polonica, and is also a female name. The Vili are the friendly 
sprites (fairies) all of the softer sex, who dance in the moonlight 
and sometimes interest themselves about human affairs. 


OJ VISHNIO VISHIITZE. 


Vishnia! lovely Vishnia ! 
Lift thy branches higher ; 

For beneath thy branches, 
Fairies dance delighted, 
While Radisha dashes, 

From the flow’rs the dew-drops ; 
Fairies two conveying, 

To the third he whispers, 
“O, be mine, sweet Vila! 
Thou, with mine own mother, 
In the shade shalt seat thee, 
Silken vestments spinning, 
Weaving golden garments.” 


JETVU JELA LEPOTA DEVOJKA. 


Lepota* went out to the harvest—she held 

A sickle of silver in fingers of gold ; 

And the sun mounted high o’er the parch’d harvest field, 
And the maiden in song al] her sympathies told. 

“I?ll give my white forehead to him who shall bind 

All the sheaves which my sickle leaves scatter’d behind ; 
V’ll give my black eyes to the friend who shall bring 

A draught of sweet water just fresh from the spring ; 
And to him who shall bear me to rest in the shade, 

I will be—and for aye—an affectionate maid.” 


NED x ‘ 
Sh tase: seaman 


ee 





* Lepota is the Servian word for Beauty. 
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And she thought that her words were all wasted in air ; 
But a shepherd, just watching his sheep-fold, was there, 
And he flew, and with sedges, he bound all the sheaves, 
And he made her an arbour of hazelwood leaves ; 

And he ran to the spring, and he brought the sweet water, 
And he look'd on the face of Beauty’s young daughter. 
And he said, “ Lovely maiden, thy promise I claim,” 
But the cheeks of the maiden were cover’d with shame ; 
And she said to the shepherd, while blushing, “‘ No! no! 
Go back to thy sheepfold, thou wanderer, go ! 

For if thou didst bind the loose sheaves, thou hast left 
Thy sheep in the stubble to wander bereft ; 

And if from the fountain the water thou bearedst, 

Of its freshness and coolness thou equally sharedst ; 

And if thou hast rear’d up an arbour of shade, 

For thyself as for me its refreshment was made.” 


In the poem which follows, the two first liries would appear 
to be an exclamation of a lordly Turk. We introduce it as 
illustrative of the religious feelings of the Servians. It is neces- 
sary to explain that Sunday is called in Servian Nadelja (no- 
work), that the Turks of Bosnia generally call their Greek sub- 
jects Wallachians. 


“Glory to God! to God the Holy One ! 

Thy Vallachs toil for me their sabbath-day.” 
Three dark clouds gathered o’er the Moslem’s head : 

The thunderer Elias, he was one, 

The fiery Virgin Mary was the next, 

The holy Pantelia was the third ; 

And thus the holy Pantelia spoke-— 

* Strike him with thunder, down, Elias! strike, 

Scorch him with fire, thou holy Mary, scorch, 

And I will blast him with a tempest-wind.” 

But then the holy Virgin Mary said— 

“ Thunderer Elias! hurl thy thunders not : 

Saint Pantelia keep thy tempest-wind ; 

And I, the fiery one, hold back my fire : 

The Moslems in the Vallachs put no trust, 

And the corn waits not for the working-day.” 


We remember to have heard in Finland, a country whose 
literature and whose language have, perhaps, excited even less 
attention than those of Servia, a counterpart to the next poem 
which we have translated. A young girl is there also introduced, 
seated on a cliff by the sea-shore, proposing questions to her 
own mind; and suddenly a fish rises from the water, and re- 
solves her doubts very much in the same manner. 
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DJEVOJKA SJEDI KRAJ MORE. 


A maiden sat on th’ ocean shore, 
And held this converse with herself: 
““O! God of goodness and of love! 
What’s broader than the mighty sea ? 
And what is longer than the field ? 
And what is swifter than the steed ? 
What sweeter than the honey-dew ? 
What dearer than a brother is ?” 

A fish thus answered from the sea! 
“O maid! thou art a foolish girl, 
The heaven is broader than the sea ; 
The sea is longer than the field, 
The eye is swifter than the steed ; 
Sugar more sweet than honey-dew, 
Dearer than brother is thy love.” 


The subjection of the females to their male relations, of which 
the ballad of Asan Aga is a curious exemplification, will also 
assist to the better understanding of our next translation. 


LEPA PAVA U KOVILIU SPAVA, 


Sweet Pava in the rye-grass slept, 

And Rade to her presence crept : 

“‘ Sweet Pava! mine consent to be.”— 

“ What, Rade, wilt thou give for me ?” 

“ Sweet Pava! treasures thou shalt hold.”— 
“‘ My brothers, Rade, want no gold.” 

** Rich dresses for thy loveliness.”— 

** My brothers wish no splendid dress.” 
“Sweet Pava! horses famed for speed.”— 

** My brothers, Rade, want no steed.” 

“ Sweet maid! I'll give myself to thee.”— 
“ Sweet youth! thine own the maid shall be.” 


But whence did the Sclavonians get the classical apostrophe, 
“ Sit tibi terra levis ?” 


ALMRE KONDA JEDINI U MAJKE, 


Konda died, his mother’s only offspring ; 

O, what grief was hers the youth to bury 

Far away from his own natural dwelling ; 

So she bore him to a verdant garden, 

And ‘neath golden-orange trees interred him. 

Every, every day she wandered thither :— 

* Doth the earth, sweet son, lie heavy on thee? 
~ Heavy are the planks of maple round thee ?” 

VOL, VI.—W. R. D 
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From his grave the voice of Konda answers : 
“ Lightly presses the green earth upon me, 
Lightly press the planks of maple round me, 
Heavy is the virgins’ malediction ; 
When they sigh, their sighs reach God’s high presence ; 
When they curse, the world begins to tremble ; 
When they weep, even God is touch’d with pity.” 
U OMERA VISHE SARAJEVA, 


Omer’s court is near to Sarajeva, 

All around it is a woody mountain ; 

In the midst there is a verdant meadow ; 

There the maidens dance their joyous kolo, 

In the kolo there is Damian’s lov’d one ; 

O’er the kolo her fair head uprises, 

And ’tis gay and lustrous thro’ her beauty ; 

Midst the kolo Nicholas address’d her— 

“‘ Veil your face, thou Damian’s best beloved, 

For to day death’s summons waits on Damian ; 

Half thy face veil over, lovely maiden !” 

Hardly the prophetic words were uttered 

Ere a gun was heard from the green forest, 

Damian wounded, fell amidst the kolo— 

Damian fell, and thus his love addressed him ; 

“ O my Damian! O my son of spring-time ! 

Wherefore, wherefore didst thou shine so brightly 

Thus so soon to sink behind the mountain ? 
“My beloved! O thou rose all beauteous! 

Wherefore didst thou bloom so fair, so lovely, 

And I never can enjoy, nor wear thee.” 


One word, as illustrative of a Servian’s feelings during 
Napoleon’s reign, with which we will also introduce the original 
as a specimen of the Servian language. 

Mitrovitza kraj Save stotitza, 
Na noj sedi nilada Mitrovkina 
Ona sedi, pa sama besedi : 
Oi phrantzuzu, tzane seloviti ! 
Pushtaj momke, ostashe debojke ; 
Potrunushe gune i jabuke 
I noshulye slatom navesene.—i. 242. 


Mitrovitz ! a seat on Save’s borders ; 

Seated there a Mitrovitzian maiden, 

Seated there, thus to herself discourses : 
“Othou Frenchman! O thou mighty emp’ror! 
Leave the youths—the maidens are deserted ! 
Perish’d are the quinces and the apples * 

And the garments all with gold embroidered.” 











* Jabuka, apple, means also the female sex. 
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The meaning of which doubtless is, that the absence of the 
young men, in the number of whom was the lover of the maiden 
on the Save’s borders, who had gone to the wars with the 
Austrian conscripts, had caused the orchards to be neglected, 
and had interfered with the accustomed display of finery among 
the fair. 

The second and third volumes contain a great variety of 
religious, romantic and historical poems. As these are all 
of them too long for insertion entire, we shall give a sketch of 
one of each of the divisions, and translate a few of their more 
remarkable passages. The first class will remind the reader 
of the Mysteries of the 15th century, and of the autos sacra- 
mentales of Spain. They are rather more pictorial and poetic, but 
will be deemed scarcely less profane than the religious dramas 
of the monkish times, by those who forget that no impiety was 
ever dreamed of by their authors, who only accommodated their 
writings to the gross tastes of the people. We remember to 
have seen an ancient French play, written in all the sober 
seriousness of devout feeling, in which our Lord on one occasion 
says to Peter, ; 


‘ Prends ton chapeau et ton epée, 
Et suis moi en Galilée.’ 


and, no doubt, at that period, the apostle and his master were 
introduced on the stage with bag-wigs, cocked hats, short 
breeches, silk stockings, and swords, of course. 

There can be little doubt of the antiquity of the religious 
— which introduces the second volume. It is entitled “The 

egiment of Heaven.” In it the celestial authorities are repre- 
sented as partitioning among themselves the symbols of power. 
St. Peter takes to himself the wine and the wheat, and the 
gates of heaven; St. Elias the thunder and the lightning; St. 
Pantaleon the heat of the dog-star ; St. John the godfatherships, 
and the brotherhoods, and the wood of the true cross ; St. Nicholas 
the water and the fords of streams (surely a place might be 
found for all these in the Pantheon), but while dividing these 
insignia the virgin appears weeping. Elias, the thunderer, 
inquires into the cause, and asks their blessed sister what 
sorrow has overwhelmed her, and why her white brow is wet 
with tears. She answers her brother Elias the thunderer, 
that she may well weep, for she comes from India, that unhal- 
lowed country, where the youth honour not the aged; where 
children obey not their parents; where the godson pursues his 
—- even to judgment, and with lies, reckless of truth and 
aith, brings shame and sorrow upon him; where brethren 

D2 
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summon brethren to single combat; where the bride-giver 
entraps the honour of the bride; and the brother calls nota sister, 
sister. The saints, irritated by this representation, determine, 
as soon as they have divided their authority, to proceed to “ the 
true God in his Divan,” and not to leave him till their suppli- 
cations have obtained from him the keys of heaven. They shut 
the seven heavens—they seal up the clouds, so that neither 
rain, nor dew, nor moonshine shall fall upon the earth ; for three 
years neither wine nor wheat is gathered in—No! not enough 
for the sacraments of the church. Three years pass on, 


And the drought the verdant earth has blacken’d, 

And the human race are dying daily ; 

Then God sends a very fearful sickness, 

Very fearful sickness, called “ heart’s anguish,” * 

Young and old, both one and all, it smiteth, 

Tearing up all love, and all affection. 
The few who are left repent. Another covenant is made with 
them by God, who promises that his snow and ice shall only 
descend once a year upon earth; and the poet closes by a halle- 
lujah to the Deity, and a prayer that what has been may never 
be again. 

Sedane Skadra, or “the building of Skadar” (Scutari) of 


which two versions are given by Vuk, is one of the most 

interesting romances we have met with. The three brothers 

(Mrljavchevich) determine to build a city on the Bojana. Three 

hundred master-workmen have been employed for three years, 

and have not yet been able to lay the foundations ; whatever 
n 


they accomplish by day is destroyed by a Vila (fairy or imp 
p- 31) at night. At last the Vila calls the eldest of the brothers, 
and tells him, that his toil and cost are vain, until a twin 
brother and sister, Stojan and Stojana (words derived from Stojim, 
to stand, to stand fast) shall be found, who must be buried alive 
under the walls, which will never afterwards be shaken. A 
faithful servant is sent with six measures of money (shest 
tovara blaga) to seek the twins through the wide world, and is 
recommended to steal them if they cannot be purchased. He 
wanders about for three years, when he returns, reporting that he 
can no where discover Stojan and Stojana. ukashin, the 
eldest brother, summons his principal architect and bids the 
three hundred workmen proceed again to raise the walls—but 
with the same success as before. The Vila, however, consents 
to tell them another means of completing the work. “ Let the 
faithful wife of one of the three brothers, who shall on the fol- 





* Srdobola, pain of the heart, the Servian name for dysentery, 
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lowing morning first bring the repast to the labourers, be buried 
under the walls.” The three brothers promise one another that 
they will not communicate the dreadful event to their wives, but 
leave every thing to accident ; however only the youngest, Gojko, 
keeps his promise. The next day, when the repasts are to be 
carried to the workmen, the two wives, who had been apprised 
of the fairy’s communication, make excuses; and Gojko’s 
young wife leaves her first-born, a child of only a month old, to 
the care of her sister-in-law, in order not to embarrass her hus- 
band’s aged mother and her three daughters. She then proceeds, 
at the head of her servants, to the building-ground, and the 
agony of death seems to overcome her husband as he sees her 
approach. The unhappy woman asks him the cause of his 
sorrowful looks, and of the tears that run down his cheeks; and 
he answers :— 


“ Faithful one! it is a gloomy story ; 

I possessed a fair, a golden apple, 

And to day it dropped in the Bojana, 
And I mourn the loss in hopeless sorrow.” 


Still she suspects nothing, but says to her husband, 


“Nay! if thou be well, thou need’st not grieve thee, 
For a better apple thou shalt gather— 

But the hero-youth look’d sad and sadder, 

Turn’d away his melancholy visage 

That he might not meet his loved one’s glances.” 


The two brothers-in-law then seize her by the hands, and call 
the master-architect, Rado, to hasten with his three hundred 
workmen. The lady laughs, thinking they are in jest; they 
begin to build round her, and reach her knees—she still smiles 
at what she deems their sport. But seeing a new layer 
of stones and timber, and the three hundred workmen all en- 
gaged in building the walls about her—they have now reached 
as high as her waist—the horrible reality bursts upon her mind. 
In vain she supplicates her brothers-in-law, in vain she calls to 
her husband to save her. 


When the mother-bride*—the bride and mother 
Found her earnest plaints and prayers neglected, 
She addressed herself to Neimart Rado ; 

“ In God’s name—my brother—Neimar Rado, 
Leave a window for this snowy bosom ; 

Let this snowy bosom heave it freely 





* Tanana nevjestaa—The Servian women are called brides (nevjesta) for 
one 30 after marriage. 
+ Neimar, avglice, Master. 
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When my voiceless Jovo shall come near me ; 
When he comes—O let him drain my bosom.” 
Rado bid the workmen all obey her— 
** Leave a window for that snowy bosom ; 
Let that snowy bosom heave it freely 
When her voiceless Jovo shall come near her ; 
When he comes, he'll drink from out her bosom.” — 
Once again, she sued to Neimar Rado, 
“ Neimar Rado—in God's name—my brother ! 
Leave for these, my eyes, a little window, 
That these eyes may see our whiten’d dwelling, 
When my Jovo shall be brought towards me, 
When my Jovo shall be carried homeward.” 
Rado bid the workmen all obey her— 
** Leave for these bright eyes a little window, 
That her eyes may see her whiten’d dwelling, 
When they bring her infant Jovo to her, 
When they take the infant Jovo homeward.” 

So they build the heavy walls about her, 
And they brought the infant in his cradle 
Which a long, long while his mother suckled. 
Then her voice grew feeble—then was silent ; 
Still the stream flowed forth and nursed the infant ; 
Full a year he hung upon her bosom, 
Still the stream flow'd forth—and still it floweth. 
As ‘twas then—’tis now—let mothers marvel 
From whose bosom flows no milky streamlet. 


With one shart specimen of the historical ballads of the Ser- 
vians, we shall conclude, indulging the hope and the expec- 
tation, that the interesting and extensive field of Sclavonian 
poetry will, ere long, be more cultivated by our countrymen ; 
and that they will find encouragement to transplant its beauties 
into an English soil. 


PEROVICH BATRICHI, 


O thou God of greatness and of mercy ! 

What's that fearful shouting in Bafiani ? 

Is ’t a Vila, or an angry serpent ; 

If a Vila, sure the voice were higher : 

If'a serpent, sure the rocks would hide it. 

"Tis no Vila—'tis no angry serpent, 

‘Tis the voice of Perovich Batrichi. 
He has fallen into the hands of Osman Chorovich, whom he 
intreats, as a brother in God, not to destroy him. A hundred 
ducats will be paid for his ransom; his seven brothers, his 
sisters-in-law, his mother, father, his whole family are ready to 
make any sacrifice to save him; and Osman is disposed to re- 
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lease him, when another Turk, Tussana Panta, changes his 
purpose by the pernicious suggestion, that these bribes would, 
sooner or later, overthrow the Turkish power. And Panta urges 
this so vehemently, that Osman decapitates his prisoner. When his 
father, the old Perovich, hears of this, a cuckoo—though it is 
winter, which is not the cuckoo’s time—is heard to lament that 
Batrichi has left no brother to avenge his death. Perovich 
Radul takes compassion on the old man,and engages when the day 
of St. George is past, and the wood is green, toassemble his troops, 
to march upon Bafiani, and to avenge the slaughter of Batrichi, 
He remains three days in the mountain Uses, and at last sees a 
Turk on horseback, whom he discovers to be the Osman he 
seeks. He bids his companions conceal themselves in the grass, 
and he places himself in the middle of the way, in order to seize 
Osman alive; and he succeeds. It is Osman’s turn to plead and 
to offer money for ransom, and Radul answers—* My Batrichi 
offered thee a ransom, and thou murderedst him,” this is thy 
reward. And when the aged father raised his head, he ex- 
claimed :— : 
“T am blest to day, and blest for ever— 

I have lived to see the happy moment 

Which has well avenged my perish’d Batrichi”— 
Thus he spoke, and then his soul departed. 

Rest that soul in quiet everlasting :— 

God! provide for him a place in heaven, 

And to us, on earth, let peace be given.* 





Ant. III.—An Historical Treatise of an Action or Suit at Law, and 
of the Proceedings used in the Courts of Common Pleas and King’s 
Bench, from the original Process tothe Judgment. By R. Boote: fo 
which is prefixed an Historical Treatise of the Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas ; By George Crompton, and- B, J. Sellon, 
Serjeants at Law. 6th Edition. By a Barrister at Law. October,. 
1825. Butterworth and Son. 


FEW abuses are more difficult to eradicate than the abuses of 
the English Law; and, paradoxical as it may appear, the very 
magnitude, number, and absurdity of them are among the prin- 
cipal causes of the difficulty. 

The modes in which these qualities exert their protecting 
influence are not difficult to discover. 

Not a word, useful or useless, is crammed into a leg 


al 
document, for the insertion of which lawyers are not liberally 





* Bog mu dao u raju naselje 
A ostalim saravlje i veselje, 
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paid, and frequently repaid many times over in the course of a 
suit. Not a transcript is made, from which lawyers do not 
derive considerable profit. Not a formality is there which serves 
not as a pretext for charges ; and scarcely a moment of delay 
which is not contrived to minister either to the ease or the 
profit of lawyers, if not to both. From every one of the numerous 
lies told in the course of a suit, some lawyer or other extracts 
fees, as a reward for devising, telling, or advising it. Every incon- 
sistency, and every groundless distinction leads to uncertainty, 
and every uncertainty to law suits, accompanied with harvests of 
fees for lawyers: in short there is, perhaps, not a single imper- 
fection in the law by the existence of which lawyers are not in 
some way or other benefitted. 

From lawyers, therefore, or from those who are closely con- 
nected with present or intended lawyers (a very large and very 
powerful body), it would be unreasonable to expect that many 
projects for reforming the law should emanate. On the contrary 
we must expect that they should meet every projected legal 
reform with an opposition, strenuous in proportion to the 
magnitude of the abuse attacked, and the efficacy of the proposed 
remedy. 

The magnitude and absurdity of the abuses act almost as 
strongly in protecting them from those who are not lawyers as 
in recommending them to the protection of those whoare. The 
public are conscious that they do not know the bearings of the 
different parts of the complicated system on each other. ‘They 
perceive certain things which appear on the face of them very 
like absurdities, and others olich can scarcely be distinguished 
from lies, though called by another name. They also find it 
impossible to doubt that there is a very intimate connection 
between law-suits and ruinous expense, and vexation. But 
they feel that, knowing nothing of the existing law, and almost 
as little of what law ought to be, they are not able to judge 
what arrangements, if any, could be adopted, by which the 
advantages of law might be obtained with a smaller amount of 
accompanying evils. Incapable of forming their opinion on 
the merits of any legal arrangement, they necessarily ground it 
on the dicta of others.—And on the subject of law, the lawyers 
quite outdo their adversaries in the number, loudness, and bold- 
ness of their assertions, and also in supposed capability to judge 
of the comparative merits of different legal arrangements. 

According to lawyers, of course, the law as it is, is excel- 
lent—it is the perfection of reason—its fictions are invariably 
devised for the purest of purposes—-the apparent absurdities only 
appear so because they are Dut partially understood : if rightly 
understood they would be found exquisitely reasonable, 
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Nothing, then, but the most complete and frequently repeated 
exposure of the whole details of the abuses can have any chance 
of convincing the public that the abuses really do exist, and are 
so bad as we shall show them to be. 

In our.number for July 1825, we commenced an exposure of 
one of the most extensive and clumsiest branches of the English 
law—the System of Pleading—a branch which, from its extreme 
fertility in fees is more highly lauded by lawyers than any 
other. 

The course we there took was, to examine what useful services 
the process of Pleading is capable of affording, and then to 
determine what practicable arrangements would enable us to 
extract these services from it in the most perfect manner, and 
with the least expense and inconvenience. Taking the plan 
thus formed as a standard, we commenced a comparison between 
that standard and the existing system of pleading. Pointing 
out as we proceeded the faults of that system, both in theory 
and practice, and the enormous mass of unnecessary evils they 
create. Our space prevented us from proceeding further in 
this comparison than the composition of the Declaration, the 
document on which the whole of the subsequent pleadings are 
founded. We had no room either to examine the composition 
of the subsequent pleadings, or to expose any part of what 
is technically termed the “ Practice,” viz. the course of fee- 
paying, ceremony, and delay, which is made to accompany the 
sequence of the pleadings. We trust, however, that we made it 
pretty evident that the Declaration, the foundation and prin- 
cipal part of the pleadings, is so contrived as in most cases 
not to assist at all in attaining the ends which lawyers them- 
selves allow to be the proper objects of pleading; and that 
its defects are of such a nature, that it is quite impossible 
that the subsequent pleadings should do more towards attain- 
ing those ends. 

We have waited now several months, and have collected all the 
objections which we have heard urged against the system of 
pleading, that we took as our standard. Many of the common- 
place fallacies have been muttered against it—* theoretical,” 
“visionary,” “innovation,” &c. &c.—but the only relevant 
argument we have heard adduced against that system of plead- 
ing, or rather against its adoption by the British Legislature, 
is, that it could not be introduced into English procedure 
without a complete alteration in the law itself, and in the consti- 
tution of our judicatories. The grounds given for this assertion 
are, first, that in English law it is very imperfectly determined 
what facts are inyestitive, or divestitive, of rights ; for as a very 
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great proportion of that law is unwritten, consisting merely of 
decided cases and judicial dicta, it is impossible, until judgment 
is given, to know whether any new combination of circumstances 
will, or will not, be considered investitive, or divestitive, of a 
given right, more especially as in many points decisions directly 
opposed _ be found among the cases, and ample reasons for 
deciding either way, may in most cases be drawn from dicta or 
decisions in cases In some respects analogous. 

2ndly, It is urged that, if the pleading in every cause were 
to be performed vivd voce by the parties before a judge, more 
especially if the number of causes were much increased by the 
cheapness of law procedure, the twelve judges would be insuf- 
ficient to perform all the business which would fall upon them. 

3ardly, That it would be very inconvenient for the parties in a 
suit to come to London to plead, and quite impossible to perform 
the pleading at the assizes before the trials began, since the 
parties could not collect the witnesses requisite to decide the 
point on which they had come to issue in the pleading, in the 
very short time which could be allowed them, 

This argument neither denies that the plan of pleading vivd 
voce before a judge would attain perfectly all the ends of 
pleading, nor that it would be perfectly practicable, under 


some circumstances ; it merely denies its a in the 


present state of our law, and constitution of our judicatories. 
As to the first objection, if it formed any argument against 
the system we advocate, it would equally afford an argument 
against the one existing. At present the pleading is performed 
in a tedious and expensive manner by means oF long, wordy 
writings, framed without any regard to truth : we propose that it 
should be performed by vivd-voce examination of both the parties 
before a judge, they being subject to cross-examination and 
punishment for falsehood. If, therefore, the want of certainty in 
the law offered obstacles to the operation of the one system, it 
must offer the same to the other, and much expense and delay 
would still be saved by the alteration ; but, in truth, though a great 
evil, the uncertainty affects neither the one mode nor the other. 
The chief object of pleading is to discover exactly what the ques- 
tion in dispute between the parties really is. If the law be un- 
defined, it will be often disputed what the law in given cases is. 
If it were perfectly defined there would be no such disputes: 
no law suits would arise, except where the occurrence of parti- 
cular events was disputed. But, it is as easy to discover what - 
the real question in dispute is in the one case as in the other. 
Whether the twelve judges could er could not preside over 
the pleading, in addition to performing their other duties, it is 
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difficult to determine, since, though the number of actions 
brought would be increased by the alteration proposed, the 
judicial business in each cause would be very much diminished 
by it. At all events, there would not be much difficulty in 
adding to the number of judges if found necessary. 

With a view to the convenience of suitors, a system of local 
judicatories would certainly afford advantages for oral pleading 
which are not afforded by the circuit system. But even if both 
the parties to every suit were always obliged to come to London to 
plead, and several more judges were appointed to hear them, the 
reform would, on the whole, cause a great saving of vexa- 
tion and a Ba In very few cases would the expense of 
coming to London for a day or two amount to so much as the 
cost of the written pleadings, which are now employed instead ; 
and, in nineteen cases out of twenty, fewer witnesses would be 
required at the trial, if the question in dispute were really 
discovered, as it infallibly must be; by the means proposed, than 
are requisite now when the pleading is generally a mere pretence. 

It would, however, be much better to have the pleading per- 
formed before the judges of the county courts, when such are 
established; or, perhaps, even before two justices of the peace, 
whose clerk would take a proper minute of the pleading and 
remit the issue to the assizes. 

At present the pleading is performed by the agents of the 
attornies on each side, at a distance from the parties, and before 
no authorized person: then it would be performed by the 
parties in person, attended by their attornies, before a judge, or 
before two magistrates and their clerk. 

We shall now proceed to examine briefly the composition of 
the pleadings subsequent to the Declaration, and to show how 
the lawyers contrive to extract profit at every step from the 
process of pleading. The reader will not fail to observe how 
well they have adapted their means to the end, rendering the 
course complicated and tortuous, and contriving innumerable 
pretexts for demanding fees. 

A better time never yet occurred, for an exposure of the 
abuses of our law, than the present, when we have, perhaps, for 
the first time, a minister of state desirous of removing such 
abuses, and of making our jurisprudence what it ought to be— 
the means of protecting rights; instead of what it is—the 
means of sheltering knaves in their violations of the law—to 
put fees into lawyers’ purses. 

Mr. Peel has already done something towards removing one 
law abuse, which is intimately connected with, and, indeed, 
derives most of its mischievous power from, the defective system. 
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of pleading—groundless writs of error. And, on the debate on 
that question, he expressed a wish to obtain information relating 
to another abuse which forms one of those defects— sham pleas.* 

We shall do all in our power to assist in supplying a part of 
the requisite information on that point, which it is not probable 
mad tae woald be found willing to furnish. 

I. Preparatory steps to the Plea—The Declaration, or paper 
by which the plaintiff states his claim, being delivered at the 
end of the process described in our 7th Number, the next 
step in the pleading is the plea or paper by which the defendant 
answers that claim. If the defendant live within twenty miles 
of London, and the Declaration be delivered more than four days 
before the end of a term, he has four days allowed him to pre- 

are the plea; if the Declaration be not delivered four days 
sefore the end of a term, the defendant has till the next term 
to prepare it. The time, therefore, allowed to the defendant to 
prepare his answer to the claim against him, varies from four 
days to nearly five months, a variation not regulated by any 
considerations concerning the time which is thought requisite 
for the purpose, but partly by the day of the year on which 
the claim is made, and partly by the length of the period 
between the 21st of March, by which Easter is regulated, and 
the subsequent full moon that year. The unfortunate plaintiffs 
who have claims to make at the end of Trinity-term, must, if 
the defendants so please, suffer all the inconveniencies of nearly 
five months delay in the proceedings, instead of four days, purely 
because the lawyers, pursuing their own comfort at the expense 
of their clients, shut up the tribunals of Justice at that time, and 
take a holiday. 

Although, by the rules of the court, the time allowed the 
defendant to plead to the declaration is fixed, the plaintiff, 
besides delivering the Declaration, is obliged to give him a 
written notice to plead, to pay fees to one of the officers of the 
court, for a nominal order of court, commanding him to plead. 
And also, in many cases, to demand his plea before any 
advantage can be taken of the defendant’s omission to plead. 
The pretext for all this is tenderness toward the defendant—the 
effects, it is needless to say, are expense, delay, accidental 





* Mr. Peel used the term ‘Sham Pleas,” we hope he meant untrue 
Pleas. The technical term ‘‘ Sham Pleas,” includes only a small portion, 
and that by no means the most mischievous portion, of haise pleas 3; and it 
is the falsehood and verbosity of the Pleas which do the mischief. Nothing 
short of causing the Plea to be made on oath, or in some other way 
ensuring its truth, would have any beneficial effect To prevent Sham 
Pleas without doing something of this sort, would be useless, or worse 
than useless. 








, 
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informalities, and fees; the delay attendant on this ceremony 
a defendant can command as of course, if he wants more he 
must apply to the court. 

After availing himself of the power which he has in some 
cases as before mentioned, of waiting till the term after that in 
which the Declaration was delivered, before he pleads, a 
defendant is not at liberty to plead any defect in the previous 
proceedings, nor to deny the jurisdiction of the court, nor 
avail himself of his privilege as an attorney, but must deny 
either the truth of some of the statements made by the plaintiff, 
or their insufficiency to entitle the plaintiff to a verdict. This 
obligation may, however, be avoided, and license to take 
the time, and plead a dilatory plea or pleas, notwithstanding, 
may be obtained from the court as a matter of right, on paying 
some fees to officers of the court and lawyers. The process is 
as follows :—The defendant’s attorney writes on a piece of 
paper the name of the cause, thus, “ A. v. B.,” directs it to 
~~ Tae. ,” a counsel, and marks on it “ instructions ” to him 
“to move for a special imparlance,” for, in law, long “ time to 
plead,” is called an “ imparlance, or ticentia loquendi,” and time 
to plead, with liberty to plead a dilatory plea, “a special im- 
parlance.”* This paper, with half a guinea, the attorney takes 
to the counsel’s chambers. The counsel’s clerk pockets the 
money ; and, to denote that the counsel has received the fee 
and made the motion, signs his name to it. The paper is then 
taken to an officer of the court, who draws up, as a matter of 
course, a pretended rule or order of the court, granting the 
party the power moved for. This is called “ moving the court,” 
although neither the counsel who in “ intendment of law” 
moves, nor the judges who in “ intendment of law,” are moved, 
and on consideration grant the rule, do any thing more in the 
business than pocket fees. Every part of this process is mere 





pretence, except the transfer of money from the pockets of 


suitors to those of lawyers, that, unfortunately, the suitor feels 
to be real. The plan here exposed is one of the most impudent 
modes of picking the pockets of litigants to be found even in 
the practice of pleading, and one of those which most fre- 


quently occur. Scarcely a single step can be taken by either of 


the parties to a suit, without paying the fees on a motion for 
leave to take the step; although, in fact,-no motion is ever 





* It is pretended by lawyers, who do nothing without a fictitious pre- 
tence, that the time which is really given for their convenience, is given to 
enable the defendant to speak with the plaintiff, to see if they can end the 
matter in dispute meats + without dispute. Hence the word imparlance, 
—3 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 298. 
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made ; and, if it were, the judges would not consider themselves 
at liberty to refuse the order, and therefore the permission 
granted is purely nominal. Yet, if any legislator were to pro- 
pose to do without it, lawyers would tremble ; and, for the liberty 
of the subject, unanimously agree, that it was impossible to 
unravel an intricate question without it. In truth, the whole 
process is a mere contrivance to enable lawyers to extract fees. 

hen, throughout this article, we speak of a pretended or 
nominal motion to the court, we mean a motion of the sort 
above described. 

A special imparlance empowers a defendant to plead, after 
taking time, any dilatory plea, except that the court have no 
jurisdiction over the matter, or that he is privileged as an 
attorney. If he wishes to plead either of these, the court does 
not deal with him so cheaply. A plea denying its jurisdiction * 
would, if substantiated, circumscribe its power and the amount 
of the fees received by its officers. The defendant must, there- 
fore, give counsel at least a _— to make a real motion to 
the court for a “ general special imparlance,” or licence to plead 
~ plea whatever, after having taken time. 

I. The Plea—When the defendant chooses to plead, or the 
judges refuse him more delay, he may, if he has purchased a 
** general special imparlance,” and paid for the Declaration, plead 
in succession several dilatory pleas, or pleas in abatement, as 
they are termed. 

he first in order of pleas in abatement is, that the court has 
no jurisdiction over the question. If this be decided in favour 
of the plaintiff the defendant is ordered to plead again—he 
may then plead the disability of the plaintiff to sue, as by 
alleging that he is an alien enemy; that he is dead, &c. Upon 
this also being determined against him, he may plead that he 
himself is personally privileged, as an attorney for instance, or, 
if a woman, as a feme covert. Upon this being likewise dis- 
proved, the defendant has several others, as misnomer of himself 
or of the plaintiff; omission of other persons in the suit who 
are liable jointly with the defendant, and many more. 

Being at length driven from all these outposts, and obliged 
to answer the plaintiff's demand, he has still several other 
expedients in his power for delaying and harassing his opponent. 

There are two-ways of meeting every Declaration—by 
demurrer, or plea. A demurrer concedes that the facts stated 
by the opposite party are true, but denies that they are sufficient 
in law to prove the right of the party pleading then. A plea, 
as opposed to a demurrer, denies the occurrence of the frets 
stated by the other party, or alleges others that prevent them 
from having the legal effect attributed to them by him. 
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The question arising on a demurrer is this—Such being the 
facts of the case, who has the right?) The question arising on 
a plea is—Did such a fact occur or not ? 


‘A demurrer,’ says Mr. Stephen, in his book on Pleading, p. 158, 
‘may be for insufficiency either in substance or in form ; that is, it 
may be either on the ground that the case shown is essentially insuffi- 
cient, or on the ground that it is stated in an inartificial manner ; for 
the law requires in every plea (and the observation equally applies to all 
other pleadings) two things; one, that it be in matter sufficient ; the 
other, that it be deduced and expressed according to the forms of law: 
and if either of these be wanting, it is cause of demurrer.* And we 
may here take occasion to remark, that a violation of any of the rules 
of pleading, which will be hereafter stated, is, in general, ground for 
demurrer ; and such fault occasionally amounts to matter of substance, 
but usually to matter of form only.’ 


Here we have the confession of a lawyer; of one, too, who 
thinks the English system of pleading “ fairly entitled to the 
character of a fine juridical invention,” that the grounds for 
demurrer are usually mere errors of form, occasionally, only, 
insufficiencies in substance. At page 455 Mr. Stephen informs 
us, not however without very properly expressing his disap- 
proval of it, that causes are sometimes decided upon mere points 
of form. He says, 


‘In general, whenever a demurrer occurs in respect of insufficiency in 
the manner of statement, and not for insufficiency in substance, * * * * 
the issue joined in such cases involves a question of ‘— only; 
and as the issue, whatever be its nature, is in general decisive of 
the fate of the cause, it follows, that where issue is so joined, the 
action must commonly be decided upon a point of form, and nol upon 
the merits of the case; a result that seems inconsistent with sound 
justice. Thus, if the plaintiff, in an action of trespass, should happen 
to omit in his Declaration to state the day or time at which the trespass 
was committed, and the defendant should demur specially for this 
omission, and the issue joined on this demurrer should be decided (as it 
would be) in favour of the defendant—by the regular consequence 
judgment would be also given for the defendant, and the plaintiff’s claim 
would be defeated by the omission of a few words in his Declaration. 
Yet the time, if alleged, need not have been proved as laid, and its 
omission, therefore, is a fault of the most strictly formal kind.’ 

Some of the grounds of demurrer are of the most absurd 
nature imaginable: a trespasser draws a pond in secret and 
takes the fish ; or the hirer of a horse, by overburthening the 
animal, strains it: unless the Declaration pretends to specify 
the number and species of the fish taken by the trespasser, or 





* Per Lord Hobart, Hob. 164. 
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the weight with which the borrower loaded the horse, when he 
was, perhaps, 100 miles from home, the Declaration would, on 
demurrer, be adjudged bad, and the plaintiff would lose his 
cause, and have to pay, not only his own costs, but those which 
the wrong doer had incurred in resisting his just claim. Yet, 

roviding it be positively expressed, it matters not much what 
. states, nor does it matter at all whether it be true or false.— 
One hundred whales, one hundred sharks, one hundred mer- 
maids, would be a perfect specification in an action of trespass 
for dragging a fish pond, and not much more obviously false 
than those which are frequently given. 

Whether there be any defect in the preceding pleading, or 
none, the party whose turn it is to plead is at every stage of the 
pleading very properly at liberty to demur of plead at his option. 
At a more advanced period of the suit, parties frequently demur 
for the purpose of vl where no ground, formal or substantial, 
exists for so doing. Defendants, however, do not frequently 
demur to the Declaration, unless there be some technical defect 
in it, 

In this early stage of the suit, if the defendant can dis- 
cover no etror in the technical form of the Declaration, nor 
yet deny that the facts stated in it, if true, would entitle the 
plaintiff, he usually pleads to it. 

We have seen that each of the counts of the Declaration is in 
form a separate demand ; occasionally it is so in reality, and 
then it is reasonable that the defendant should be. at;liberty to 
give a separate and different answer to each count: but in 
“ intendment of law” it is always so, and, therefore, a defendant 
is always at liberty to plead to each count a separate plea. To 
the 480 or 290 counts of the Declarations we cited: in our 
former article, the defendants might have pleaded 480 or 290 
pleas. One plea, however, to each count was all: that* the 
common law permitted a defendant to plead. But by the 
statute 4th Ann, c. 16, it was “‘ made lawful for any defendant 
to plead as many several pleas to each count as he shall think 
necessary for his defence, upon obtaining leave of the court.” 
This leave is, in practice, obtained by a pretended motion; a 
defendant may now, therefore, in addition to the 480 pleas to as 
many counts, plead as many moreas he pleases to each, subject, 
however, to the common condition of paying fees ona pretended 
motion to the court for a licence for the prolixity. The power 
of ——s several answers to the same charge is a ‘very useful 
one when limited to pleading the truth; for a defendant may 
very frequently have, or believe that he has, two defences, either 
of which would be sufficient to defeat the pleintiff’s claim, But 
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where, as under English law, no security is taken that the 
defendant shall confine himself to what he believes to be true, 
it is evident that this power furnishes the dishonest debtor with 
a powerful engine for harassing his creditor. 

Instances are not wanting of the most flagrant abuse of this 
power; and it is habitually misused to a very considerable 
extent. In the action brought by one of the poor men who was 
wounded on the 16th of August, 1819, against some of the Man- 
chester Yeomanry, the defendants pleaded fifty-one pleas ; and 
as all these pleas were pleaded to the whole Declaration, and not 
some to one and some to others of its counts, they may justly 
be considered as so many defences toa single charge. One of 
the plaintiff's counsel stated in court, that this plea would cost 
the plaintiff 40/. ) 

Such is the equal justice dealt out to rich and poor in England. 
A poor labourer, earning eight or ten shillings per week, is 
wantonly cut down and his limbs trampled upon and crushed. 
When the mangled victim crawls to the justice-seat to crave 
compensation for the injury, his demand, which has cost him all 
the savings from years of labour, added to all that he could beg 
or borrow from his friends, is met by a plea, 49-50ths of which 
are false, and even legally unnecessary : and for this plea he, a 
labourer at eight shillings per week, is required to pay forty 

ounds ! 

' The fifty-one pleas were in substance as follow ; the arrange- 
ment is, however, different: we have arranged them so as to 
render the differences between them as obvious as possible. 
We give it as a specimen. 

1. Not Guilty. (i. e. general issue). 

2. A riot committed by the Plaintiff and others in the view of the 
Defendants, whereupon the Defendants requested the Plaintiff and 
others to disperse, and because the Plaintiff and others would not disperse 
themselves, &c. therefore the Defendants gently laid their hands upon 
Plaintiff, &c. and did a little strike cut, wound, &c. the Plaintiff, as 
they might lawfully do, to disperse them. 

3. Same as 2nd, omitting allegation of request. 

4. Same as 2nd, omitting justification of cutting and wounding. 

5. Same as 2nd, omitting both allegation of request and justification 
of cutting and wounding. 

6. A conspiracy by the Plaintiff and others to move and excite the 
King’s subjects to hatred and contempt of the Government, and to alter 
the constitution of the Realm, a meeting at the time in pursuance and 
furtherance of that Conspiracy whereupon the Defendants requested the 
Plaintiff and others to disperse, and because the Plaintiff and others 
would not disperse themselves, &c. therefore the Defendants gently laid 
their hands upon Plaintiff, &c. and did a little strike cut, wound, &c. 
as they might lawfully do to disperse.them. 

VOL. VI.—W. R,. E 
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7. Same as 6th, omitting allegation of request. 

8. Same as 6th, omilting justification of cutting and wounding. 

g. Same as 6th, omitting both allegation of request, and justification 
of cutting and wounding. 

10. That the Plaintiff and others unlawfully met in a tumultuous, 
dangerous, and menacing manner, to the terror and nuisance of the late 
King’s subjects whereupon the Defendants requested the Plaintiff and 
others to disperse, and because the Plaintiff and others would not dis- 
perse themselves, &c., therefore the Defendants gently laid their hands 
upon Plaintiff, &c. and did a little strike cut, wound, &c. as they 
might lawfully do to disperse them. 

11. Same as 10th, omitting allegation of request, , 

12. Same as 10th, omitting justifieation of cutting and wounding. 

13. Same as 10th, omitting both allegation of request and justification 
of cutting and wounding. 

14. That Plaintiff and others unlawfully and riotously met. to disturb 
the peace, to the great danger of the public peace, with allegation of 
request and justification, as in 2nd, 6th, and 10th pleas. 

15. Same as 14th, omitting allegation of request. 

16. Same as 14th, omifting justification of culting and wounding. 

17. Same as 14th, omitting both allegation of request and justification 
of cutting and wounding. 

18. That the Plaintiff and others unlawfully met and assembled in a 
dangerous and menacing manner—allegation of request and justification 
as in 2nd, 6th, and oth. 

19. Same as 18th, omitting allegation of request. 

20. Same as 18th, omitting justification of cutting and wounding, 

21. Same as 18th, omitling dou allegation of request and justification 
of cutting and wounding. 

22. That Plaintiff and others conspired to excite the subjects of the 
late King to hatred and contempt of the Government, and that they 
unlawfully met for that purpose—allegation of request and justification 
as in 2nd, 6th, and 10th Pleas. 

23. Same as 22nd, omitiing allegation of request. 

24, Same as 22nd, omitting ate esaneze of cutting and wounding. 

25. Same as 22nd, omitting both allegation of request and justification 
of cutting and wounding. 

26. That Plaintiff and others unlawfully mel to excite discontent in 
the late King’s subjects against the Government and Constitution— 
allegation of request and justification as in 2nd, 6th, and 10th Pleas. 

27. Same as 26th, omitting allegation of request. 

28. Same as 26th, omitting justification of culling and wounding. 

29. Same as 26th, omitting both. 

30. That the Plaintiff and others committed a riot, that proclamation 
to disperse was made by a Magistrate, that Plaintiff and others knowing 
proclamation to have been so made refused to disperse, whereupon the 
Defendants gently laid their hands on the Plaintiff and others, and did a 


little strike, cut, wound, &c. to disperse them, as they might lawfully do. 
31. Same as 30th, omitting allegation of knowledge. 
32. Same as 30th, omitting justification of cutting and wounding. 
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33. Same as 30th omitting both allegation of ‘knowledge and justifica- 
tion of cutting and wounding. 

34. That the Plaintiff, Hunt, and others riotously met, and that 
divers Magistrates on view of the riot issued their warrant to the 
constables of Manchester to apprehend Hunt and other persons, that 
the Defendants on that occasion acted in aid of the constables, that the 
Plaintiff and others assaulted the Defendants whilst acting in the execu- 
tion of the warrant, and that the Defendants in their own defence did a 
little strike, cut, wound, &c. the Plaintiff, as they might lawfully do. 

35. Same as 34th, omitting justification of cutting and wounding. 

36. Same as 34th, except alleging that the gentle laying of hands, and 
little striking, cutting, and wounding, of Plaintiff took place “ imme- 
diately after the execution of the Warrant.” 

37. Same as 36th, omitting justification of culling and mounding. 

38. Same as 34th, except alleging that the warrant was issued “ in 
consequence of information on oath by Richard Owen” instead of “on 
view. ° 

39. Same as 38th, except omitting words “cut and mound.” 

40. Same as 38th, except alleging that the gentle laying of hands and 
little striking, cutting, and wounding of Plaintiff took piace “after the 
execution of the warrant,” instead of during its execution. 

41, Same as 40th, omitting words “cut and mound,” 

42. That the Plaintiff and others unlawfully met in a tumultuous, 
datigerous, ‘and menacing manner, Jo the terror and nuisance of the late 
King’s subjects— warrant issued, and justification, as in 34th Plea. 

43. Same as 42nd, omitting words cut and wound. 

44. That the Plaintiff and others unlawfully and riotously met to 
disttirb the peace, to the great danger of the public peace—warraut 
issued, and justification, as in 34th Plea. 

45. Same as 44th, omitting words “ cut and wound.” 

46. ‘That’ Plaintiff and others committed a riot, &c., that the 
Defendants endeavoured to restore peace, whereupon the Plaintiff and 
others assaulted the Defendants, who in their own defence did a little 
strike, cut and wound the Plaintiff, as they might lawfully do. 

47. Same as 46th, omitting words “ cut and wound.” 

48. Same as 46th, except alleging unlawful meeting instead _of riot. 

49. Same as 46th, except alleging unlawful meeting instead of riot, 
and omitting words cut and wound. 

50. That Plaintiff and others made an assault on Defendants, where- 
fore Defendants defended themselves, and if any damage happened to the 
Plaintiff it was from his assault on Defendants, and in said Defendants 
own defence. 

51. Same as 50th, omitting words “ cit and wound.” 


Remarks on the excessive verbosity of this instrument are 
unnecessary, the ‘motives for making it so verbose are obvious 
enough. Our readers are of course aware that what we have 
given is but a very short abstract of the original pleas. 

Many of the imperfections of - English system of pleading 

E 
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lie on the surface: but of all its monstrosities, the liberty given 
to the defendant of pleading the general issue, as it is called, 
is, perhaps, the most palpable. The general issue is a hack 
plea, which denies in general terms the truth of the Declaration. 
“The general issue” in an action of trespass is, that the 
defendant is Not Guilty of the supposed trespass laid to his 
charge. That in assumpsit is, “that the defendant did not 
promise in manner and form as the Plaintiff hath declared 
against him.” 

These pleas enable the defendant to avoid confessing any of 
the facts alleged in the Declaration, and consequently compel | 
the plaintiff to prove, by evidence at the trial, a// the facts neces- 
sary to sustain cs right, though many, or even all of them, may 
be indisputable. They also leave the plaintiff entirely ignorant 
what defence will be set up against his demand, and thus give 
the defendant a chance of surprising the plaintiff by a defence, 
which being unexpected, he is not prepared to meet. Being 
thus advantageous to the defendant, the general issue is, of 
course, always pleaded, whatever be the number or nature of the 
other pleas employed. 

The charge is in the action of trespass, that the defendant 
trespassed on the plaintiff’s land ; the plea to this is, “ that the 
defendant is not guilty of the supposed trespass laid to his 
charge.” A trespass is an entry on the land of another without 
legal authority. When, therefore, the defendant denies that he 
committed the trespass charged, he denies that he entered the 
plaintiff’s land without lawful authority : this plea would be true, 
if the land in question were not, when the supposed trespass 
was committed, the property of the plaintiff; it would also be 
true, if the defendant did not enter on the land, or if he had legal 
authority for so doing. The plaintiff is therefore obliged, in 
order to refute this plea, to incur the expense of producing, at 
the trial, evidence to all the facts which he would have had to 
prove, if the ponents of pleading had not been performed ;— 
namely, that the land in question was his property, and that the 
defendant entered upon it: and if he is incapable of proving, at 
the trial, these facts by /egal evidence, the defendant will get a 
verdict, although the truth of them may be indisputable. Even 
this is not all the evidence with which the plaintiff must be 

repared at the trial: he must incur the expense of bringing, 
in case they should be wanted, witnesses to meet every dean 
which he conceives it possible the defendant can‘set up; and, 
after all, he is liable to be surprised by unexpected proof of a 
fact which, being unanswered, acquits the defendant, although, 
if the plaintiff had expected such a defence, he could perhaps 
have satisfactorily rebutted it, 
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The general issue in Assumpsit, and the other general issues, 
may be shewn, in the same way, to be productive of similar 
mischief. In assumpsit the charge is, that the defendant in 
consideration of a debt due to the plaintiff promised to pay a 
certain sum of money: to substantiate this charge, all that is 
necessary, is, to prove that the defendant is indebted as alleged 
—the law implying a promise wherever there is a debt. As the 
promise in law is thus dependent on that debt, if the defend- 
ant proves that there is no debt, he proves, according to the 
logic of lawyers, that there was no promise—that is he proves 
what he has pleaded. Under the plea of non assumpsit, there- 
fore, he may prove any thing that goes to show that he is not 
indebted. 

The general issue renders the whole process of pleading 
nugatory. The only rational object of pleading is, to reduce to 
its minimum the expense of adducing evidence, by reducing 
the question for decision to its narrowest limits. The only 
science of pleading—all that is worthy of that name—is the 
science of narrowing the limits of the question for judicial deci- 
sion. Unless a defendant acknowledges some of the facts al- 
leged in the plaintiff’s charge, he leaves the question exactly as 
he found it, and it cannot possibly be reduced at all until he 


has confessed some of them. ‘By the ene issue, the defend- 


ant avoids confessing any one of the plaintiff's facts, and conse- 
quently avoids limiting himself to any particular line of defence 
—the question for trial is therefore left in its widest possible 
state—in that state in which it would be, if no pleading was 
attempted, and the cause went to trial without any such _pro- 
cess. The only difference between the present and that barba- 
rous practice is, that lawyers obtain many fees, and litigants 
suffer much vexation, which would not exist, were the parties 
to go, to trial without ETE the ceremony of pleading. 
Yet, such is the state of English procedure, that the power of 
pleading the general issue is at present a beneficial power. 

Lawyers are so well aware of the effects of pleading the 
general issue, that wherever the object is to favour any par- 
ticular class of defendants, the legislature under: the guidance 
of lawyers enables the defendants to plead the general issue ; 
and give the statutes, in their favor in evidence, instead of plead- 
ing them. For instance, in actions against unpaid magistrates, 
for misusing their powers. 

When a defendant is conscious of the absence of all ground 
of defence, and his object is merely to gain time, he frequently, 
instead of relying on the saga issue, pleads certain esta- - 
blished ‘and hacknied lies, technically called, “sham pleas :” 
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the most common of these is, that the plaintiff has already 
recovered judgment on the same cause of action. By this 
plea the defendant gains considerable delay, for if he had relied 
on the general issue, the cause could have been brought to 
trial by the plaintiff at the next assizes ; but by pleading that the 

laintiff has already recovered judgment for what he now sues, 
imstead of simply denying the plaintiff's charge, he lengthens 
the pleadings one step, and obliges the plaintiff to reply. When 
the plaintiff has replied by denying that he has recovered judg- 
ment, the defendant, instead of joining issue which would oblige 
him to go to trial, demurs to the replication, and so obtains more 
time. 

We ourselves know a barrister who signed in two terms be- 
tween thirty and forty of these pleas in as: many causes, and 
twenty or thirty sham demurrers for one attorney alone, whose 
business was so small, that he employed but one clerk—thirty- 
nine of these documents were signed in one day; and we have 
reason to believe, that many more such pleas in causes in the 
Common Pleas were signed by serjeants for the same, attorney 
in the same time. 

These ‘‘ sham pleas” are employed when time only is wanted 
—when the defendant’s object is to injure his antagonist, or to 
deter him by the expense from prosecuting his suit, he pleads a 
great number of long special pleas, which although equally false 
with the sham pleas, do not go by the same technical denomina- 
tion. 

The Plea, like the Declaration and all the other pleadings, is 
drawn by a special pleader, who receives one or more guineas 
for the draft. The draft: must, in most cases, be afterwards 
signed by counsel, for which signature half a guinea is paid, 
and one or more additional guineas are often paid him for “ pe- 
rusing” it. Almost every pleading is obliged to be signed by 
counsel. For each signature the barrister receives half a 
guinea on the false pretence of reading the instrument, to see 
that it contains no impropriety. In many cases, however, he does 
not see it at all, but itis signed by his clerk ; and even when itis 
seen by him, he never reads it, unless out of curiosity, or when 
an additional fee is paid for that purpose. Yet. if. this half 
guinea be not paid, and the signature obtained, the instrument is 
treated as a nullity, and the other party may sign judgment, as 
if the party pleading it had neglected to plead at all. 

The plea being drawn and signed, is engrossed and filed with 
the clerk of the papers, who makes a copy of it for the plaintiff, 
which he delivers to him on the receipt of fees. 

III. Subsequent Pleadings.—We have already stated that 
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there are two modes of pleading to the merits: the one by de- 
nying the occurrence of some of the facts pleaded by the op 
site party ; the other by confessing their truth, but shewing cher 
facts which modify their effects. Whenever, at any stage of 
the pleading, either party simply denies the occurrence of any 
fact pleaded by the other, the pleading as to that fact is at an 
end—the fact is ascertained to be one of those really in dispute, 
and the party pleading it can plead nothing in answer to the 
denial, but must proceed to trial, unless indeed he demurs to the 
pleading by which its occurrence is denied. But whenever 
either party pleads fresh facts, the other is of course at liberty 
to deny those facts, or to meet them by pleading new ones. 

The pleading by which the plaintiff answers the plea is called 
the replication. his, if by way of confession and avoidance, 
the defendant answers by a paper called the rejoinder. The 
plaintiff's plea to the rejoinder is called the surrejoinder ; and 
that of the defendant in answer to the surrejoinder the rebuéter. 
—To the rebutter the plaintiff answers by the surrebutter, and 
so on, for there is no legal limit, until all the facts pleaded by 
both parties are either denied or admitted. 

The practice in the course of ceremony and fee-paying 
relating to all the pleadings subsequent to the “plea”, 
is in almost all things the same as that relating to the 
plea. Nearly all the remarks applicable to the one are ap- 
plicable to all the rest. All of them are drawn by special 
pleaders—all of them, if by way of confession and avoidance, 
must be signed by counsel. All of them are filed in the 
office or delivered to the opposite attorney; and for all of 
them fees are paid on delivery. At each stage of the plead- 
ing, the party whose turn it is to plead, must, as in the case 
of the plea, be called upon by a rule or order of the court 
calling on him to proceed; for until this expense has been in- 
curred, neither party can be compelled to reply, rejoin, or 
proceed, at any of the stages of the pleading. And, finally, 
should it not be convenient to the party ruled, to reply, &c. 
when the time limited by the rule expires, he can, also, as in 
the case of the plea, obtain more time by summons and a 
judge’s order thereon. 

But, although in most respects similar, there is one very 
material differenee between the plea and every subsequent 
pleading. 

The statute of Ann, which empowers defendants to plead 
a plurality of pleas to each count of the Declaration, does not 
extend to any other stage of the pleading. It does not enable 
a plaintiff to reply more than one matter to each plea. Noy 
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does it empower either party at any of the subsequent stages, 
to give two answers to the preceding pleading. It does not 
enable even the defendant in an action for a penalty to plead 
two pleas to the Declaration, neither does it admit of pleading 
and demurring to the same count. In all these cases, a man 
who has several answers to the preceding pleading, all of 
which he believes to be true, is compelled to elect one of 
them, and if by any accident he fails in the proof of that at 
the trial, he loses irrecoverably the subject matter of the action, 
though his right to it may be or doubt, and although he 
could, if permitted to revert to his other answer, prove that 
right by legal evidence. 

The statute of Annis a fair specimen of the way in which 
the law has been improved by tinkering legislation. Several 
cases previously existed, in which a party was obliged to con- 
fine himself to one plea, while justice required that he should 
be allowed to employ ¢wo or more :—The legislature under 
the guidance of lawyers, gave power to the parties in some of 
these cases to plead fifty or more pleas, where two or perhaps 
three were required; at the same time giving a general 
licence to all persons to do the same thing, in a number of 
other cases, where one plea was all that justice would allow 
of, and leaving many cases where two were absolutely requisite 
in the same state as before limited to one. Injustice on-the one 
hand from excessive restriction, and on the other from excessive 
licence, pervades the English law throughout. Scarcely a rule 
of it is there which is not so clumsily drawn,. that it at the 
same time permits acts of injustice which it is its professed 
object to restrict, and restricts the honest man where he ought 
to be free. 

IV. Demurrer.—We have already stated that the party 
whose turn it is to plead, may at any stage of the pleading 
demur, whether there be any ground for demurrer or none. A 
very common mode of gaining time and heaping — on 
the other party, is to continue pleading false and voluminous 
pleas by way of confession and avoidance ; keeping by these 
means the opposite party as long as possible, from pleading 
a simple denial of any fact alleged by the false pleader; and 
when this becomes inevitable, demurring to such denial. By 
this last step, he avoids going to trial at the next assizes, 
and his opponent is obliged to enter the demurrer for argument, 
and wait at least till the next, and generally for several terms 
before the argument comes on. 

The one party having demurred, the other can avoid the 
delay attending a demurrer, only by obtaining leave from the 
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court to amend the pleading demurred to. If the demurrer 
be without cause and made only to obtain time, amendment 
it is evident is out of the question,—there is nothing to amend. 
A dishonest defendant has therefore absolute power to subject 
the plaintiff, by an unfounded demurrer, to all the expense and 
delay we are about to describe. 

If a proper system of pleading were established, it would not 
in most cases take five minutes to demur, and finally terminate 
the pleading. The one party would demur, by saying that he 
considered the facts pleaded by the other insufficient in law to 
support his case. To which the latter would either reply that 
he considered them sufficient, or amend his case by stating 
more correctly the’ facts on which he founded his claim. In 
the first case the pleadings would be at an end, in the other 
it would proceed as if no demurrer had been made. 

If the pleading were performed’ before a superior court or 
judge, the question of law would be decided immediately on 
coming to issue on the demurrer, unless the judge’ saw reason 
for delay; if not, the note taken of the pleadings by the judges’ 
clerk, would be remitted to the proper tribunal for decision. 

Compare this with the practice of English law. 

The parties being at issue on the demurrer, the plaintiff’s 
attorney, as the first step towards the argument, furnishes the 
clerk of the papers with a copy of the Declaration. With the 
aid of this copy the clerk of the papers makes up the “ De- 
murrer-book,” which is a transcript of the whole of the plead- 
ings in the cause—the declaration, plea, replication, &c., down 
to the joinder in demurrer. For making up the demurrer book, 
the clerk of the papers receives eight-pence per folio, each folio 
consisting of seventy two words. When the demurrer book is 
made up, it is delivered by the — of the plaintiff to the 
attorney of the defendant, with a rule of court commanding him 
to return it in four days. If duly returned-and paid for within 
the four days, the plaintiff’s attorney obtains a roll of parchment 
from the person appointed to deliver out the'rolls of the court, and 
enters on it the warrants given by the parties to their attornies, 
authorizing them to conduct the suit, together with a copy 
of the whole Demurrer-book. This roll is then registered by 
an officer of the court, to whom fees are of course paid for 
registering it ;,and a pretended motion is made, the purpose of 
which is, to get the cause entered for argument. To get the 
cause entered, ‘the pretended motion-paper signed by counsel, 
is, together with the roll, taken first to the clerk of the papers, 
who marks the word “read” on the roll, signs the motion- 
paper, and pockets fees. These important services rendered, 
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the motion-paper is taken to another clerk, who makes out an 
order in the name of the court for the entry of the cause, and 
charges another sum. The attorney is then sent back to the 
clerk of the papers who enters the cause on the list for argu- 
ment, and receives more fees. 

This circuit through the law offices, so essential to the just 
decision bf the cause being achieved, each party is obliged to 
make out two more copies of the whole demurrer-book, in 
order that a copy may be delivered to each of the four judges 
of the court, accompanied with fees to their clerks. If either 
a is prevented by poverty or any other cause from deliver- 
ing his two copies at the proper time; the other delivers two 
for him; and unless the defaulter pays for them before the 
day of argument, his cause is not allowed to be argued, but 
judgment is given against him without a hearing; his omission 
to pay a large sum of money being treated as conclusive evi- 
dence that he has no right. 

If the demurrer is intended to be argued, two, three, or 
more counsel on each side receive five, ten, or more guineas 
each to argue it. And a copy of the demurrer-book, with 
observations on it, must be sent to each of them as instructions. 

When the cause is entered for argument, it is of course 
placed at the bottom of the list of those on hand. The Tuesdays 
and Fridays in each week during term, or about twenty days 
in the year, deducting holidays, are set apart for the argument 
of demurrers and special cases,—and this was (until a statnte 
of the present reign gave the judges of one of the courts liberty 
to add to it a few additional days out of term), all the time 
allowed for arguing all the special arguments which arose in 
England, whether few or many. 

The consequence of this is, that two or three terms generally 
elapse before the cause arrives at the top of the list: until this 
time has expired, no preparations need be made for argument ; 
but as the parties might compromise the matter before the time 
for argument, and thus deprive the attorney of the job of 
pats counsels’ briefs, he — takes care to deliver the 

riefs as soon as, and often long before, the cause is entered. 
This obliges him to give to each counsel employed, in addition 
to the fees left with the brief, another guinea, or more, every 
succeeding term until the argument comes on. The additional 
fee is called, in law slang, “a refresher”—a refresher truly, as 
respects the lawyer, but refreshing nothing in the client, but the 
consciousness of his unhappy situation. In order still more 
effectually to refresh the client, he has to pay term fees, 
that is, 80 much for every term the cause continues in hand, 
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Even when the case has arrived at the top of the special 
paper, the counsel having before their eyes the prospect of 
repeated “ refreshers,” and the attorney being unwilling to lose 
a client, pretexts are usually found for delaying the argument a 
few more terms. At length, after repeated delay, the lawyers 
discover that their client is becoming suspicious, or that nothing 
more can be drained from his pocket, and then the cause is 
permitted to be argued. 

At any period, from the time of demurring, until the judgment 
of the court is actually delivered, the judges will permit the one 
party to withdraw the demurrer, or the other the pleading 
demurred to, and to plead de novo. Indeed, until the demurrer 
is placed in the record, as here described, this can be done as a 
matter of course, on paying the ordinary tax on licence—the 
expense of a pretended motion: when the demurrer is 
withdrawn, the pleadings in the cause recommences at the point 
where it was broken in upon by the demurrer: thus, if the 
defendant had demurred to the replication, on withdrawing the 
demurrer, the pleading would recommence with the rejoinder. 
By these means a dishonest debtor is enabled to delay very 
seriously his creditor; he can arrest the course of pleading by 
a demurrer, if there be a slight defect in the pleading, and, after 
gaining several months delay, throw the cause back to the point 
where it left off. 

_V.. Preparatory steps to the Trial.—If the demurrer be not 
withdrawn, the Court gives judgment upon it, and the suit is 
thereby concluded. If, on the contrary, the demurrer be with- 
drawn, or no demurrer has been made, the question has, on the 
termination of the pleading, to go to trial before a jury. Much 
ceremony has, however, to be performed, and many fees paid, 
after the pleading is concluded, before the cause is permitted to 
be tried, Some of the most remarkable features of this course of 
fee-paying we will point out; and, we beg our readers to remark 
the number of unnecessary copies of the pleadings, which parties 
are compelled, in the course of a suit, to pay for, according to 
their length. This will give some idea of the mischief done to 
suitors by unnecessary verbiage, and of the reason why so much 
of it is always employed by lawyers. 

As the first step toward trial, after the pleading is terminated, 
a copy of the Declaration is left with the clerk of the papers, who 
transcribes it and all the subsequent pleadings, with some 
additions, on paper, calling the transcript, the paper book. For 
making this copy he receives 8d. per folio for the Declaration, 
and 1s. per folio for the remainder of the pleadings.* On payment 





* The cost of once copying merely the Declaration, mentioned page 85 


of Westminster Review, No, VII. at 4d. per folio, was estimated at £32, 
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of these fees the paper book is delivered to the plaintiff’s 
attorney, who takes a copy of it and sends it to the attorney of 
the deheadnat. The_“ paper book,” with some additions, is 
then copied on a parchment roll, which is called the “ issue roll.” 
When the attorney has entered the issue on the roll, he gets, 
from an officer of the court a number for it, for which he pays 
more fees. It is then taken to the clerk of the judgments, who 
marks it for another fee, and afterwards to the Treasury, where it 
is filed. Another copy on parchment, with more additions, must 
then be made by the plaintiff's attorney : this copy is called the 
“nisi prius record,” and is taken, together with tle issue paper, 
to the clerk of the judgments, who marks them, and receives 
3s. 6d. for the first ten folios, and 1s. for every six succeeding ones. 
The record is then carried to the Nisi Prius office, and there ex- 
amined and sealed, upon payment of 7s. 6d. for the first eight 
folios, and 7s. for every eight folios succeeding. 

After these, and numerous other fees are paid, the record is 
sent down to the country attorney for trial at the assizes: and, 
when the judge arrives at the assize town, it is delivered to one 
of the officers of the court. 

Each party then draws up a statement of his case, and an 
abbreviation of the pleadings in the cause, and delivers a copy 
to each of his counsel, accompanied with five, ten, or more 

‘uineas.—The lawyers, too, generally contrive to find pretexts 
for one or more consultations among the counsel ; for attending 
each of which, they receive one, or more, additional guineas’ 
each. 

If there is time enough allowed for the assizes, to try all the 
causes entered, the cause comes on, if not, it is, perhaps, turned 
over to the next assizes, when all the expense of bringing the 
witnesses to the assize town, and maintaining them there, has 
to be incurred again, together with the fees on re-sealing the 
record, and several others. 

Even when the pleading which has cost so much time and 
expense is at an end, the expedients for delay and vexation, 
and the evil effects of the long artificial pleadings, are far from 
being exhausted. 

The most remarkable string of expedients for delaying a 
creditor or harassing an opponent is to be found in the proceed- 
ings in Error—These expedients owe in a great measure their 





The copies mentioned above, are not of the Declaration only, but of the 
whole of the Pleading—the fee charged is also at a higher rate in several 
instances, and never at a Jower. The costs of making the necessary copies 
above described, of the pleadings in a suit with such a Declaration, would 
he enormous 
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mischievous efficacy, and indeed their existence, to the length 
and excessive formality of the pleadings. 

Were the written pleadings reduced, as we have proposed, to 
a mere judge’s note of the material facts pleaded, the merely 
formal grounds for aaa ae in Error would be swept away, 
and lawyers would have but little interest in contriving pretexts 
for multiplying copies, and the cost of the copies which were 
— would be comparatively trifling. 

y successive writs of error brought in the Exchequer 
Chamber and House of Lords, a defendant can ensure to him-- 
self nearly two years more delay after the verdict has been given 
against him. Mr. Peel, during last Session, made a very laud- 
able attempt to abolish un-grounded suits in error, but the act 
passed is not calculated to produce much effect. Previously 
error could be brought in certain species of action, without giv- 
ing any security to pay the debt or costs, when the original 
judgment should be aftirmed—by this statute a defendant is 
prevented from staying the execution of the judgment by writ 
of error, without a special order of the court, unless he gives 
bail to secure payment of the debt and costs if the judgment 
should be affirmed. In short, it takes away the privilege of 
bringing error at pleasure without reason, from those who can- 
not give bail to secure the eventual payment of the debt and 
costs, and thus prevents some of those who have nothing but 
the property in dispute, from wasting part of it in law, to enable 
them to enjoy the rest during the delay obtained. But it still 
leaves every defendant, who is wealthy enough to give such 
security, at perfect liberty to bring groundless writs of error, if 
the property in dispute be sufficiently valuable to make it worth 
his while to retain it at that expense, or his opponent appears 
so nearly ruined as to render it probable that he will be unable 
to procure means of carrying on the suit. The difference made 
by this statute to defendants so situated amounts to nothing. 
Before the Statute they would have had to pay the debt and 
costs, when judgment should be affirmed: now they must 
give security so to do before the writ is issued. 

We have now given an imperfect sketch of the principal 
features of the English system of pleading, and leave our 
readers to compare it with the plan proposed in our Seventh 
Number ; we there asserted, that the present system of pleading 
is the cause of considerably more than half the delay and expense 
of law procedure, and consequently of more than half the in- 
justice arising from those causes. To be satisfied of the truth of 
this assertion, all that is necessary is to cast the eye over a lawyer’s 
bill for conducting a suit through all its stages ; and therefore the 
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most conclusive mode of proving it, would have been to have 
given a transcript of such a bill, distinguishing the unnecessary 
expenses occasioned by the pleading from the other items. 
The length of such a document, however, places this mode of 
proof wholly out of our power; but we may easily console our- 
selves for this restraint, by considering that such proof, though 
useful in‘many points of view, is notessentially necessary ; foritis 
sufficiently obvious that all the expenses in a suit which are not 
incurred in summoning or taking the defendant into custody, to 
answer the charge; in employing counsel for the trial and 
collecting and adducing evidence at the trial, or in enforcing 
the decision of the court, are produced by the present system 
of pleading, and would be abolished if that system were reformed 
an also that these expenses form but a small part of the 
present expenses of a suit: besides, if pleading were properly 
conducted, the whole cost of a suit would be very much less 
than the expenses of the arrest, trial and execution are now ; 
for the expense of bringing witnesses to the trial would be 
reatly reduced by compelling each party to admit all those 
acts in the opponent’s case that were indisputable ; and an 
extra fee of a guinea would, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, be am ty sufficient to pay counsel (when employed) 
for assisting each party in pleading. : 





Art. IV.—Histoire Physique, Civile, et Morale de Paris, depuis les 
premiers temps historiques jusqu’ 2 nos jours; contenant par ordre 
chronologique, la description des accroissemens successifs de cette ville. 
el de ses monumens anciens et modernes ; la notice de toutes ses institu- 
tions, tant civiles que religieuses ; et, a chaque période, le tableau des 
meeurs, des usages, et des progres de la civilisation. Ornée de gra- 
vures représentant divers plans de Paris, ses monumens et ses édifices 
principaux. Par J. A. Dulaure, de la Société Royale des Antiquaires 
de France. Seconde edition, considerablement augmentée en texte et 
en planches. 10 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1823. 


Histoire des Francais.. Par J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi. Les neuf 
premiers volumes. 8vo. Paris. 1821, 1823, 1826. 


(THOUGH we have not, like so many of our contemporaries, 

“ made it our grand occupation, to impress our countrymen’ 
with a deep sense of.their own wisdom and virtue, and-to teach 
them how proud they ought to be of every thing English, more 
especially of every thing that is English and bad; we are far 
from being unconscious how much they have really to be proud’ 
of, and in how many respects they might be taken as models by: 
all the nations of the world. If we saw them in any danger of 
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a ry | their own merits, we too might preach them a sermon 
on that hacknied text. But it is not their failing to underrate 
themselves, or to overrate other nations. They are more in need 
of monitors than of adulators ; and we cannot but think that it 
may be of some use to them to know, that if there are some 
points in which they are superior to their neighbours, there are 
others in which they are inferior; that they may learn some- 
thing from other nations, as well as other nations from them. 
hile the Quarterly Review is labouring to convince us that 
we are a century and a half in advance of our nearest continental 
neighbours, it is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact, that 
those neighbours are at present making a much greater figure in 
the world of literature than ourselves. This is something quite 
new in the history of the two countries ; it certainly was not the 
case before the French revolution ; but it undoubtedly is the case 
now. While our /ittérateurs, with the usual fate of those who 
aim at nothing but the merely ornamental, fail of attaining even 
that; an entirely new class of writers has arisen in Nesss, 


altogether free from that frivolousness which characterized 
French literature under the ancien régime, and which charac- 
terizes the literature of every country where there is an aris- 
tocracy. es write as if they were conscious that the reader 


expects something more valuable from them than mere amuse- 
ment. Though many of them are highly gifted with the 
beauties of style, they never seem desirous of } seared off their 
own eloquence ; they seem to write because they have some- 
thing to say, and not because they desire to say something. 
In philosophy, they do not sacrifice truth to rhetoric ; in history 
they do not sacrifice truth to romance.° This change in the 
character of French literature is most of all remarkable in 
their historical compositions. The historians of ci-devant 
France were justly charged with despising facts, and consider- 
ing, not what was true, but what would give scenic interest 
to their narrative ; the French historians of the present day are 
distinguished by almost German research, sad by a scrupu- 
lousness in producing vouchers for their minutest details, which 
forbids the idea of their having any thing in view but truth. 

In the last five years France has produced many historical 
works of great importance; more than were ever produced by 
one nation within the same space of time. Some of these have 
been, already mentioned in this journal; others we may perhaps 
take a future opportunity of making known to our readers. At 
the present moment, two of the most important lie before us ; 
and we have derived so much instruction as well as gratification 
from their perusal, that we purpose giving in the present article 
some account of their contents. 
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M. Dulaure has named his work a history of Paris : the title 
is less attractive than the book. It isa history of Paris, even 
in the ordinary sense ; but if it had been no more, we should 
have left it to antiquaries, and to the amateurs of steeples, 
columns, and old tomb-stones. M. Dulaure’s work, as a topo- 
graphical history, is admirable ; but it has other and far greater 
merits. Our histories of London are histories of buildings, but his 
subject is men. His history of Paris is a chapter of the history of 
mankind. After describing the city of Paris as it existed at each 
— of its history, he does what is not often done by antiquaries, 

e condescends to bestow some attention upon the inhabitants. 
This part of his book, which, we are happy to observe, has been 
detached from the rest, and printed as a separate work in two 
octavo volumes, is not so much a history of Paris, as a history 
of civilization in France ; which is, to a great degree, the history 
of civilization in Europe. In it we may read how men were 
governed, and how they lived and behaved, in the good old 
times; subjects on which little is said in the vulgar histories, 
and that little is but little to be relied upon. M. Dulaure has 
one merit, which is not a common one with historians : he pays 
great regard to facts, and little to assertions. He has not been 
satisfied with taking upon trust from one author, what he had 
already taken upon trust from another. His work is not a mere 
register of the opinions of his predecessors, predecessors who 
did but register the opinions of heir contemporaries. His ideas, 
such as they are, are his own. 

M. de Sismondi is already known to the public as a historian. 
His History of France, though it has not done every thing which 
a history of France might have done, may be pronounced 
worthy of his reputation; and, when completed, will supply 
an important desideratum in literature. Indeed, when it is con- 
sidered in what spirit, and with what objects, all former histories 
of France had been written, it is matter of congratulation that 
they were as dull in manner as they were dishonest in their 
purpose, and deceptious in their tendency ; and that the sphere 
of their mischievousness was considerably narrowed, by the 
happy impossibility of reading them. We have in our own 
history a standing example how deep a root party lies may take 
in the public mind, when a writer, in whom the arts of the most 
consummate advocate are combined with all the graces of 
style, employs his skill im giving them the colour of truth. - It 
is most fortunate, therefore, that the first readable history of 
France should be the production of a writer who is of no party, 
except that of human nature; who has no purpose to serve 
except that of truth, and whose only bias is towards the hap- 
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piness of mankind. The chief defect of M. de Sismondi’s work, 
considered as a popular history, is the prolixity of the three 
first volumes; a space which, we should think. might have been 
better occupied than in relating how one dull, uninteresting 
battle or murder was succeeded by another exactly similar, in 
the reigns of the rois_fainéans, or of the grandsons of Louis the 
Debonair. M. de Sismondi, perhaps, may urge in his defence, 
that his object was, to give a practical feeling of the state of 
society which he was describing ; that, dull as these incidents 
are, their incessant recurrence was the sole characteristic of the 
period ; a period the most distracted and miserable which is 
recorded in history: that to have merely related a battle and a 
murder or two, as a specimen of the rest, would have made but 
a feeble impression ; and that it was necessary to convince the 
reader by tedious experience, that the history of the times con- 
sisted of nothing else. How far this apology might avail M. de 
Sismondi with ordinary readers, we do not consider ourselves 
perfectly qualified to judge: for ourselves, we think that our 
incredulity would have yielded to a less ponderous argument 
than three mortal volumes. It is but just to state, that these 
volumes do give, in a high degree, that practical feeling of the 
times, which they are apparently designed to convey ; and that 
the reader who will have patience to go through them (for 
without reading them he will not fully understand the history 
of the subsequent period), will be amply repaid by the never- 
flagging interest which is kept up throughout the other six 
volumes. 

All that is published of M. de Sismondi’s work, and the more 
novel and interesting part of M. Dulaure’s, relate to the middle 
ages; and to that period we shall, in the present article, confine 
our remarks ; reserving the privilege of making ample use, on 
future occasions, of the important information which M. Dulaure 
has furnished relative to the later period of the French monarchy. 
Our pens at present is, to do something towards forming, if 
possible, a correct estimate of what is called the age of chivalry. 
Hitherto, in this country especially, we have judged of that age 
from two or three of the facts, and no more: and evén of those 
we have looked only at one side. The works before us are 
almost the first, in which any pains have really been taken to 
discover the éruth with regard to the age of chivalry. In 
these, however, an ample stock of facts has been collected, 
and the subject is now ripe for a deliberate examination. All 
these facts lead but to one conclusion; and that conclusion 
is so directly at variance with the conceptions ordinarily enter- 
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tained respecting the age of chivalry, that the very enunciation 
of it will be startling to the majority of readers; and it will 
not be embraced upon any evidence not absolutely irresistible. 
We are persuaded, however, thet the more narrowly the records 
of the period are looked into, and the more accurately its real 
history becomes known, the more strictly conformable this con- 
clusion will appear to historical truth. 

The conclusion is, that the compound of noble qualities, called 
the spirit of chivalry (a rare combination in all ages) was almost 
unknown in the age of chivalry ; that the age so called was 
equally distinguished by moral depravity and by physical 
wretchedness ; that there is no class of society at this day in 
any civilized country, which has not a greater share of what 
are called the knightly virtues, than the knights themselves ; 
that, far from civilizing and refining the rest of the world, it was 
not till very late, and with great difficulty, that the rest of the 
world could succeed in civilizing them. 

If this conclusion be true, it must be obvious that there is 
not in all history a truth of greater importance. There is 
scarcely any portion of history the misapprehension of which 
has done more to rivet the most mischievous errors in the public 
mind. The age of chivalry was the age of aristocracy, in its 
most gigantic strength and wide-extending sway; and the 
illusions of chivalry are to this hour the great stronghold of 
aristocratic prejudices. All that is aristocratic in European 
institutions comes to us from those times. In those times lived 
our ancestors, whose wisdom and virtue are found so eminently 
serviceable in bearing down any attempt to improve the condi- 
tion of their descendants. All those whose great grandfathers 
had names, and whothink it more honourable (as it certainly is less 
troublesome) to have had brave and virtuous ancestors, than to 
be brave and virtuous themselves ; all those who, loving darkness 
better than light, would have it thought that men have declined 
in morality in proportion as they have advanced in intelligence ; 
all, in short, aa interest or taste leads them to side with the 


few in opposition to the many, are interested in upholding the 
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character of the age of chivalry. ‘On nous a dit,” says M. de 
Sismondi, “ que la plus basse superstition, que l’ignorance et la 
brutalité des maniéres, que l’asservissement des basses classes, 
que l’anéantissement de toute justice, de tout frein salutaire 
pour les plus hautes, n’avaient point empéché cet héroisme 
universel que nous avons nommé la chevalerie, et qui n’exista 
jamais que dans des fictions brillantes. Plutét que de perdre 
cette douce illusion, et de détruire ce monde poétique, ferons- 
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nous violence a Vhistoire, et nous refuserons-nous a voir qu’un 
semblable état social n’a jamais produit que l’intolérable souf- 
france et l’avilissement de la féodalité ?’’* 

Before we proceed to indicate, for we can but indicate, the 
evidence of the important proposition which is the grand result 
both of M. Dulaure’s and of M. de Sismondi’s work, we think 
it proper to exhibit a specimen of what may be termed a mild, 
candid, and well-bred mode of dealing with unwelcome asser- 
tions ; for we are not, as yet, entitled to call them truths. It 
always gives us pleasure to meet with these virtues in a contro- 
versialist ; and the serviles in France, to do them justice, seem 
nowise inferior to their English brethren in these points. No 
sooner did M. Dulaure’s work make its appearance than the 
hue and cry was raised against it. The sort of arguments, with 
which the book and its author were assailed, are nearly decisive 
of the great merit of both. Invective in general, and imputation 
of enmity to religion, royalty, and his country, in particular ; 
these, together with defamation of his private character, are the 
me which has been made to M. Dulaure’s work. + 

e own that we are in general predisposed in favour of a man 





* Introd. p. xx. 

+ The following note appended to the preface of the second edition, may 
serve as a specimen of the frantic rage which the work has kindled in the 
ultra-royalist writers, and of the dignified calmness with which their re- 
proaches have been met by M. Dulaure. 

‘ La passion de ces ecrivains les a poussés fort au-dela des convenances, 
de la raison et de la vérité. 

*M. de Saint-Victor, auteur d’un Tableau Historique et Pittoresque de 
Paris, sans penser que l’espéce de rivalité qui existe entre nous devait 
rendre son jugement suspect, a publié un prospectus ov il fait l’éloge de 
son Tableau Historique, et parle ainsi de mon Histoire de Paris: C’est un 
scandale suns exemple, une longue et furieuse diatribe contre la religion et 
la monarchie ; un amas de mensonges grossiers, de calomnies impudentes. 
Il assure que son Tableau de Paris servira de contrepoison aux mensonges et 
aux infamies de toute espece accumulées dans mon ouvrage. 

‘Je ne crois pas que, parmi tous les prospectus passés et présens, on 
puisse en trouver un onl eat soit aussi riche en invectives ; je ne .veux ni 
ne dois y répondre. 

* Qu’opposer a la Gazette de France, qui en Octobre -1821, affirme 
sérieusement, que je suis un prétre défroqué échappé a la basilique de Cler- 
mont, que lui opposer, si ce n’est un démenti? 

* Que direa cet homme de lettres, qui en 1821, a pris l’engagement public 
de me convaincre d’imposture, et qui n’a pas encore satisfait a cet engage- 
ment? Que lui dire, si ce n’est: j’attends ? 

* Que dire 4 ces journalistes, qui, pour trouver matitre a leurs censures, 
ont puisé dans mon propre errata des fautes que j’y ai moi-méme reconnues 
et corrigées ? 

* Ces hommes, pour lancer leurs traits sans danger, se rangent brave- 
ment sous le bopuiier respectable de —_— 

¥ 
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whom we hear accused bya certain class of politicians of being 
an enemy to his country. We at once conclude, that he has 
either actually rendered, or shown himself disposed to render, 
some signal service to his country. We conclude, either that 
he has had discernment to see, and courage to point out, some- 
thing in his own that stands in need of amendment,. or some- 
thing in another country which it would be for the advantage 
of his own to imitate; or that he has loved his country well 
enough to wish it free from that greatest of misfortunes, the 
misfortune of being successful in an unjust cause ; or (which is 
the particular crime of M. Dulaure), that he has given his coun- 
trymen to know, that they once had vices or follies which they 
have since corrected, or (what is worse still), which they have 
yet to correct. Whoever is guilty of any one of these crimes in 
this country, is a fortunate man if he escapes being accused of 
un-English feelings. This is the epithet which we observe to 
be appropriated to those, whose wish is that their country should 
deserve to be thought well of. The man of English feelings is 
the man whose wish is, that his country should be thought well 
of ; and, above all, should think well of itself, particularly in those 
points wherein it deserves the least. The modern English 
version of the maxim Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna, may be 

iven thus—England is your country, be sure to praise it lustily. 

his sort of patriotism 1s, it would apya@r, no less in request 
with certain persons in France, than with the corresponding 
description of persons in England. Accordingly, M. Dulaure’s 
bold exposure of the vices cal follies of his countrymen in the 
olden time, has been thought by many persons extremely un- 
French. But he shall ood for himself. 


‘ L’histoire, quoique trés-instructive, lorsqu’elle est écrite avec une 
sévére fidélité, a des parties qui peuvent paraitre désolantes aux lecteurs 
peu familiarisés avec ses tableaux austéres; aux lecteurs habitués au 
régime des panégyriques et des complimens ; aux lecteurs pénétrés d’un 
aveugle respect pour les temps passés et pour les personnes revétues de 
la puissance ; aux lecteurs trompés par des historiens qui, dans la crainte 
des persécutions, ou dans l’espoir des récompenses, ont altéré les traits 
les plus caractéristiques des personnages historiques. 

«Si l’on présente a ces lecteurs mal dispos¢s des vérités qui leur sont 
inconnues, des vérités contraires 4 leurs préventions, 4 leurs idées recues, 
ils s‘irritent contr’elles; ne pouvant les verifier, ils les revoquent en 
doute, ou accusent l’auteur d’étre inexact, méme infidéle. C’est ce qu’ils 
ont fait pour mon histoire de Paris. 

‘On m’a, en cons¢quence de ces préventions, adress¢ plusieurs 
reproches, et surtout celui d’avoir écrit en ennemi de la France. Je n'ai 
écrit qu’en ennemi-de la barbarie, qu’en ennemi des erreurs et des 
crimes qui l’accompagnent. J’aime beaucoup mon pays, mais j'aime 
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autant la vérité. [And wherefore should he love truth, but for the 
sake of his country ?] 

‘On m’a encore accusé d’avoir de préference cité Jes crimes, et passé 
sous silence les actes de vertu. Ignore-t-on que, dans les temps 
malheureux dont j’ai décrit les meeurs, les vices étaient la régle génerale, 
et les actes de vertu les exceptions. 

‘ Je devais abondamment décrire le mal, puisque le mal abondait ; mais 
je n’ai pas negligé le peu de bien que les monumens historiques m’ont 
fourni...... Qu’on me cite une action, justement celébre, justement 
louable, et non étrangére 4 mon sujet, que je n’aie mentionnée honora< 
blement ? 

‘On s’est permis de dire que la publication de mon Histoire de Paris 
était un scandale sans exemple. Ce reproche, qui doit s’adresser plutét 
aux personnages historiques qu’a l’historien, prouve que celui qui me 
ladresse n’a lu ni Tacite, ni Suétone, ni les monumens de notre histoire, 
ni Grégoire de Tours, ni nos annales, ni nos chroniques, ni les écrits de 
Yabbé Suger, ni des milliers de piéces ott Jes actions scandaleuses 
se reproduisent 4 chaque page. I] n’a pas lu non plus les Homélies du 
pape saint Grégoire-le-Grand, qui dit :- Si du récit d’un fait véritable il 
résulte du scandale, il vaut mieux laisser naitre le scandale que de 
renoncer a la vérité. 

‘Je pourrais ramener les lecteurs de bonne foi; je ne réussirais 
jamais 4 persuader ceux qui ont pris le parti de se refuser a l’évidence.’ * 


The countryman who, being present at a dispute in Latin, 
discovered which of the disputants was in the wrong, by taking 
notice which of them Neer who lost his temper, would have 
had little difficulty in iding between M. Dulaure and his 
ultra antagonists: 

The tone of fearless honesty in the above passage, and the 
beautiful simplicity of its style, are silat throughout the 
work, and may serve, once for all, as a specimen of its general 
character. Our whole remaining space will be far from suffi- 
cient to do justice to the more important subject of this article. 

We premise, that whatever we may say against the age of 
chivalry, is or is not to be applied to chivalry itself, according 
to the ideas which the reader may attach to the term. If by 
chivalry be meant the feelings, habits or actions of an ordinary 
chevalier, we shall easily shew it to have~been not admirable, 
but detestable. But if by chivalry be meant those virtues, 
which formed part of the ideal character of a perfect knight, it 
would be absurd to deny its beneficial tendency, or to doubt 
that the estimation in which those virtues were held contributed 
to render them more prevalent than they otherwise would have 
been, and by that means to elevate the moral condition of man. 








* Preface to the Second Edition. 
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We propose only to inquire, to what extent any such virtues 
really were prevalent during the age of chivalry. 

A few introductory observations on the feudal system (and on 
so hacknied a subject we promise that they shall be few) are 
an indispensable introduction to a view of that state of society 
of which the feudal system formed so important a feature. 

It is now acknowledged, and therefore needs not here be 

roved, that the feudal system was not the work of contrivance, 
of skill devising means for the attainment of an end, but arose 
gradually, and, as it were, spontaneously, out of the pre-existing 
circumstances of society ; and that the notion of its having been 
introduced into the countries of western Europe by their Gothic 
and Teutonic conquerors is wholly erroneous. It is now known 
that those barbarians were very like any other barbarians ; and 
that without any refined notions of feudal or ary other sort of 
polity. they spread themselves over the land and appropriated 
it. heir kings, like all other kings, had exactly as much 
power as they could get ; that is to say, in a rude nation, more 
or less according to circumstances. Originally they enjoyed, 
during good behaviour, a considerable share of voluntary 
obedience, but had little power of enforcing any obedience which 
was not voluntary. They became powerful sovereigns, however, 
when the followers of a single chief, scattered in small parties 
over a large couatry, acquired the habit of looking to the king 
and not to their countrymen in a body,for protection in case 0 
need. 

The vigorous monarchs of the second race, from Pépin ?Hé- 
ristal to Charlemagne, at first under the title of Maires du Palais, 
afterwards under that of kings, extended the Frankish empire 
over Germany, Italy, and a great part of Spain, as well as over 
Belgium and France. The military talents of these sovereigns, 
and the accession of power which they derived from their vast 
territorial acquisitions, put a finishing hand to the change which 
had been going on from the time of Clovis downwards, and the 
government of Charlemagne may be considered a despotic 
monarchy. As such, it shared the fate of other despotisms. 
After a few generations, the sceptre fell into the hands of princes 
entirely destitute of spirit and ability; the reins of government 
became relaxed ; the power of the state became unequal to the 
protection of its subjects; disorder at first insensibly crept in, 
but soon advanced with gigantic strides ; and the empire, which 
had spread itself from one end of Europe to the other, became 
incapable of opposing effectual resistance to the most contempt- 
ible aggressor. 

In the despotic governments of Asia, this series of events 
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has always been, from the beginning of history, of periodical 
recurrence. A Pepin founds a great empire, a Charlemagne 
consolidates it, which it then becomes the occupation of a series 
of Lothaires to lose. By the time it has reached the condition 
of Germany and France in the third and fourth generations of 
the descendants of Charlemagne, internal revolt or foreign inva- 
sion subverts the old dynasty, and establishes a new one; 
which, after a time, degenerates, and is in its turn displaced. 
Events took another turn among the conquerors of Europe. 
They had as yet no standing armies ; the nurseries of that class 
of military adventurers who have always so much abounded in 
Asia, the materials and instruments of revolutions. Nor was @ 
Genghis or a Timour found among the pirates of the north. 
The enemies whom Europe had to dread were a race who 
sought, not conquest, but plunder. The Danes or Normans, 
repelled from our own country by the vigour of Alfred, fell with 
redoubled fury upon France, and reduced its northern provinces 
almost to the condition of a desert. The government, which 
had, by this time, fallen into the last stage of decrepitude, 
could still less protect its subjects against these invaders, than 
it could protect them against one another. 

A state of anarchy has this advantage over a despotism, that 
it invariably works its own cure. When the monarch could no 
longer protect his subjects, they were forced to protect them- 
selves. Protect themselves they could not, except by combi- 
nation: and they therefore combined. Where all were left to 
their own resources, it of course happened, that some had re- 
sources, and some had not. Those who had, were able to com- 
mand assistance, and could therefore protect themselves : those 
who had not, were reduced to seek protection from others. 
The monarch, to whom they had been accustomed to look for 
protection, being no longer capable of affording it, their next 
recourse was to their strongest neighbour. Land was at that 
time the only source of wealth ; the great landholder alone had 
the means of fortifying a castle, and maintaining a sufficient 
number of warriors to defend it. To him, therefore, all his 
neighbours, and among the rest the smaller landholders, had 
recourse. To induce the superior to extend his protection over 
their land and its produce, they had no return to offer except 
their aid in defending his. Here we see the principle of the 
feudal system. The forms of that system arose gradually ; we 
have not room to show how. 

The combination, which to its weaker members had been in- 
tended only as a means of defence, gave to its stronger head: 
an aecession of strength for purposes of attack. The weaker 
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communities or principalities had often to sustain aggressions 
from the stronger; which they sometimes found themselves able 
to resist, and sometimes not. In the latter case, the same mo- 
tives which had induced individuals to place themselves under 
the protection of a combination, induced the head of that com- 
bination, when in his turn attacked, to place himself under the 
protection of the head of a stronger combination than his own. 
And thus arose by degrees the great feudal principalities which 
we hear of for the first time during the decline of the Carlo- 
vingian race, and some of which were large and powerful king- 
doms, when the authority of the feeble descendant of Charle- 
magne did not extend beyond the city of Laon and its vicinity. 

In England, during the reign of Edward the Confessor, the 
formation of the feudal system had already proceeded thus far. 
Godwin earl of Wessex, Leofric earl of Mercia, Siward earl of 
Northumberland, and others, were virtually independent princes, 
any one of them capable of coping single-handed with the 
acknowledged monarch of their common country. It has been 
supposed that the feudal system was introduced into England 
at the Conquest. But this is only so far true, that the great 
lords had not, until that epoch, become the vassals of the crown. 
In France and Germany, this last step in the formation of the 
feudal system was taken at a much earlier date ; but in what 
manner, and when, is left, like every thing that is valuable in 
the history of that remote period, to inference and conjecture. 
It appears probable that the chiefs who, under the name of 
dukes and counts, had already exercised, by the king’s appoint- 
ment, a delegated authority in the municipal towns, and who, 
in the decline of the royal power, had gradually withdrawn 
themselves from subjection, became the heads of all the greater 
combinations : or perhaps that the heads of those combinations 
found it convenient to obtain, from the petty prince who was 
still called king of France, a nominal delegation of his nominal 
authority, to facilitate the establishment of their ascendancy 
over the fortified towns; for an expiring authority always lingers 
in the towns for some time after it has lost all footing in the 
country. The transition was easy (when feudal ideas gained 
vigour) from this relation to the scarcely less nominal one of 
lord and vassal ; for the paramountcy of the king was for many 
years almost a nominal privilege. 

Thus arose the feudal system: of the workings of which we 
shall now attempt a rapid sketch. Our examples and proofs 
will be drawn chiefly from France. This, to an English reader, 
requires explanation. Our reasons for not selecting our own 
country as the theatre on which to exhibit feudality and its 
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train of effects, are these :—In the first place, no one has yet 
been found to perform for England the service which has been 
performed by M. Dulaure for his own country; the toilsome 
and thankless service of dragging into light the vices and crimes 
of former days : and, secondly, the feudal system never existed 
in its original purity, in England. The kings of England en- 
joyed, from the Conquest downwards, a degree of power which 
the kings of continental 7 6 did not acquire till many genera- 
tions later. There were no Godwins and Leofrics after the Con- 
quest. The lands having come into the possession of the fol- 
lowers of the Conqueror at different times, as they were succes- 
sively forfeited by their Saxon proprietors, all the various terri- 
torial acquisitions of a great baron were rarely situated in one 

art of the island: he was never strong enough in any one 
of his fiefs to establish his independence in that one, while the 
attempt, even if successful, would have involved the forfeiture of 
the rest. The king, therefore, was always stronger than any 
one, or any two or three, of his vassals. They could resist him 
only when combined. It is difficult to say how much of our 
present liberty we may not owe to.this fortunate vigour of the 
royal authority, which compelled the barons to have recourse 
to parliaments, as the single means of effectual opposition to 
the encroachments of the king. This comparative strength of 
the general government of the country mitigated many of the 
worst evils of the feudal system. Great crimes could not be 
committed with the same impunity in England as in France. 
Private wars never prevailed to the same extent: it being the 
interest of the king to make himself the arbiter of all disputes, 
and his power being in general sufficient to enforce obedience. 
It was only in times of acknowledged civil war, such as the 
calamitous period which followed the usurpation of Stephen, 
that England was subject to those evils from which France never 
was free. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the principal feudatories not 
only made themselves independent, but remained so. It is in 
France that we must contemplate the feudal system, if we wish 
to observe it in both its stages ; the feudal aristocracy and the 
feudal monarchy ; the period in which the great -vassals were 
independent princes, and the period in which they were sub- 
jects. Each of these periods had its peculiar characteristics : 
we will begin with the first. 

In the year 987, Hugh Capet, one of the chiefs who at that 
time shared France among them, usurped the throne. We have 
already stated the narrow limits, within which the possessions 
of the descendant of Charlemagne were at that time confined. 
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Hugh Capet therefore acquired, as king of France, little terri- 
tory beyond what he had previously held as count of Paris; a 
domain greatly inferior to that of the dukes of Burgundy or 
Normandy, or the counts of Flanders or Poitiers. It extended; 
in length, from Laon to Orleans, in breadth from Montereau to 
Pontoise. He and his immediate successors, being pritices of 
no talent, instead of enlarging their territory or extending their 
influence, allowed what power they had to slip out of their 
hands ; and, in the reign of Philip, third in descent from Hugh 
Capet, we find their authority bounded by the walls of five 
towns, Paris, Orleans, Etampes, Melun, and Compiegne. 

The combinations which gave birth to the feudal system 
had, to a certain extent, answered theirend. They afforded con- 
siderable protection against foreign, and some degree of protec- 
tion against internal, assailants. The seed was put into the 
ground with some chance that he who sowed would be enabled 
to reap: and, from this time, progression in wealth and civi- 
lization recommenced. But, though some security to person 
and property is absolutely necessary to enable wealth to accu- 
milate at all, the feudal system is a decisive experiment how 
small a portion of security will suffice. 

Three classes composed, at this early period, the population 
of a feudal kingdom : the serfs who produced food, the nobles, 
or military caste, who consumed it, and a class of freemen who 
were neither nobles nor serfs: but this class, among the laity at 
least, soon terniinated its short-lived existence. A class of free- 
men it can scarcely be called. Their freedom, the sort of freedom 
which they enjoyed, excluded them from protection, without ex- 
empting them from tyranny. ‘The slave was at least secure from 
the oppressions of all masters but his own; the freeman was, 
like uninclosed land, the common property of all. We learn 
from the capitularies, or ordinances, of the Carlovingian race, 
that the ingenui, or free-born, were frequently forced to perform 
menial offices in the houses of the seigneurs: if poor, they were 
compelled to follow the nobles to the wars; if rich, they were 
amerced in an amount exceeding their property.* They were 
thus driven to seek subsistence and comparative security by 
becoming the slaves of their oppressors. As for the serfs, they 
were, literally, in the condition of domestic cattle ; their mas- 
ter considered them as such, and treated them in the same 
manner; or rather, much more cruelly, because he feared them 
more. They were liable, at his will, to the infliction of any 
amount of stripes ; to the loss of their ears, eyes, nose, feet, or 
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hands, and, finally, of theirlives. Power absolutely unchecked, 
in the hands of such men as the feudal chieftains, men utterly un- 
accustomed to control any impulse of passion, had its customary 
effect. We are informed that a hundred and fifty lashes were a 
frequent punishment for the most trivial fault.* 

In order to form some further conception of this state of so- 
ciety, we have to imagine a perpetual civil war: war, not be- 
tween two great divisions of the nation, which might rage in 
one district, leaving the others in tranquillity, but between 
every landed proprietor and his next neighbour. 

That the knights of old were very easily affronted, is acknow- 
ledged by their panegyrists themselves. Even in these days, 
when that salutary instrument of moral discipline, the gallows, 
renders the consequences of an affront offered to an irascible 
neighbour somewhat less serious than formerly, we are hot 
wont to regard irascible characters with much veneration or 
esteem. But we invest the irascjble characters of former days 
with all the courage of a captain of dragoons, and so delighted 
are we with our own romantic conceptions, that we are ready to 
fall down and worship their imaginary original. When a knight 
was insulted, or thought fit to consider himself so, our notion is, 
that with scrupulous regard to all the niceties of modern honour, 
he sent his squire with a defiance to his enemy, challenging him 
to single combat. Possibly some knights might have been 
found who were thus punctilious ; but the generality of them 
had a much less refined notion of the point of honour. Assas- 
sination, indeed, though horribly frequent, was but the excep- 
tion, not the rule ; or society must have ceased to exist. It was 
the labourers, and other cattle, on the offender’s estate, who in 
general paid the penalty of their master’s offence. The insulted 
party sallied out of his castle, and without any previous notice, 
proceeded to devastate the lands of his enemy ; destroying the 
crops, burning the habitations, and carrying away both the 
species of live stock above spoken of. This done, he made 
haste to seek shelter in his castle, before his enemy had time to 
call together his vassals and pursue him. The other party, if 
he did not succeed. in overtaking the plunderers, retaliated by 
entering upon the domain of the aggressor, and doing all the 
mischief he could. If they met, a battle took place ; and woe 
to the vanquished! If unfortunate enough to be taken pri- 
soner, he was subjected to the most excruciating torments, 
until forced to comply with whatever demands the victor’s 
rapacity might dictate. Catasta was the name of the most 
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usual instrument of torture. The prisoner, being placed on an 
iron cage, or chained down upon an iron bed, was exposed, in 
that situation, to fire. One of M. Dulaure’s anecdotes will 
serve forillustration. Theobald 5th, count of Chartres and Blois, 
a contemporary of our Henry 2nd, and one of the most powerful 
feudatories north of the Loire, was engaged in hostilities with 
Sulpice, seigneur of Amboise. His enemy fell into his hands, 
was put in irons, and exposed every day to the catasta. In 
vain did he offer large sums by way of ransom; the rapacity of 
the conqueror would be satisfied with nothing less than the pos- 
session of the town and castle of Chaumont. The required con- 
cession was at length extorted from the agonized captive: but 
his vassals still held the place, and refused to surrender it. His 
life speedily fell a sacrifice to this horrible torture.* 

The celebrated anecdote of king Jolin and the Jew’s teeth, as 
it has, besides the cruelty, something whimsical in it, fixes 
itself in the memory; and is perpetually quoted as an extra- 
ordinary instance of the cruel treatment to which the Jews were 
subject in that reign. Yet what is this, compared to what we 
here see practised by one seigneur upon another? Judge what 
must have been the treatment of the mere knight, and still more 
that of the burgess and the slave. 

The fortresses, in which the terrified cultivators took refuge, 
were generally strong enough to defy any means of attack 
which the art of war at that time afforded. But the strongest 
castle might be taken by treachery or surprise; and, on 
these occasions, men, women and children were cut to pieces. 
This, indeed, was in a manner the law of war. On the storming 
of a place, it was the ordinary course of events. We hear much 
of the horrible butcheries which were practised in the wars of 
réligion, on the storming of atown. We imagine, few are aware 
that these butcheries were neither new nor extraordinary ; that 
they were no more than what the barons practised in their most 
ordinary wars, both foreign and domestic, when they had not 
even the imaginary dictates of their horrible superstition to 
plead in excuse. 

It was an easy transition from these exploits to highway 
robbery. This practice, we are accordingly informed, was uni- 
versal among the poorer nobility. Any honest employment 
would have been disgraceful : they wanted money: if they had 
cities to pillage, it was well; if not, they pillaged travellers. An 
Indian Brahmin, when his profession fails him, is at liberty to 
engage in the occupations of that caste which is next in rank 
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to his own: on a similar principle, the greatest chieftains of 
France, princes of the blood, and even kings themselves, when 
they could no longer support themselves by their respective 
vocations of governing and fighting, betook themselves to the 
meg of a highwayman as the next in dignity. Eudes the 

irst, duke of Burgundy ; another Eudes, brother to king Henry 
Ist ; Philip, a son of king Philip Ist, and that monarch himself, 
are numbered among the high-born predecessors of Cartouche 
and Turpin. What was to them only an occasional resource, 
was to an inferior class of nobles their daily bread. Sometimes 
they sallied out, and waylaid pedlars on the highway, or pilgrims 
journeying with valuables to some sacred ye : at other times 
they seized the peasants in the public market, stripped them of 
what they had, and detained them prisoners, or put them to the 
torture, to extort the disclosure of hidden treasure. 

When Louis 6th, surnamed le Gros, the fourth descendant of 
Hugh Capet who filled the throne, and the first who was worthy 
of it, arrived at the age of manhood, the royal authority was at 
the lowest ebb. For many years of-his life, he found full occu- 
pation in reducing his immediate subjects, the petty landholders 
of the royal domain, to a moderate degree of Tie, A 
description of the state in which he found that portion of 
France, may serve as a specimen of what must have been the 
condition of the remainder. 

‘ The rural counts, viscounts, and barons, who held immediately of 
the king, in the duchy of France, had availed themselves of Philip’s 
weakness to shake off his authority altogether, in the castles in 
which they had fortified themselves. From these castles they sallied 
forth and fell upon the travellers and traders (marchands) who passed 
within reach of their retreat, unless the latter consented to redeem 
themselves with a high ransom: they equally abused their strength 
against the monasteries, and against all the ecclesiastical lords. Some- 
times they went and lodged with them, together with their squires, 
their soldiers, their horses, and their dogs, and required that the reli- 
gious establishment whose forced hospitality they were enjoying, should 
defray the expense of their maintenance for months ; sometimes they 
levied contributions in money or in kind, upon the peasants of the 
bishops or monks, as a compensation for the protection which these 
wartiors promised to extend towards them. The barons, in particular, 
who were vassals of any ecclesiastical body, seemed to think that their 
vassalage itself gave them a title to the spoil of their clerical supe- 
riors.’—-Sismondi, vol. v. p- 10. 


Louis, who was, not only king of France, but the immediate 
feudal superior of these freebooters, found himself not only no 
match for their united strength, but scarcely able to cope 
with the lord of a castle single-handed. He prudently limited 
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his first undertakings to the protection of the monasteries against 
the extortions of the nobility. By this means he obtained the 
sanction of the church, and the co-operation of the oer troops, 
by whose aid he repressed the disorders of the principal Ch&ate- 
lains, and brought most of them into comparative subjection to 
his authority. 

The names and designations of some of these worthies have 
been preserved to us. Hugh de Pompone, seigneur of Crécy, 
and chftelain of Gournay, infested with his depredations, not 
only the highway, but the river Marne, stopping passengers by 
land and water, and levying contributions, When attacked by 
Louis, this bandit was defended by his father, Guy count of 
Rochefort, and by Theobald count of Champagne. The fortress 
of Montlhéri, the patrimony and residence of a branch of 
the Montmorency family, was the retreat of a band of robbers, 
who desolated the whole country from Corbeil to Chateaufort, 
and interrupted all communication between Paris and Orleans. 
Hugh, seigneur of Puiset, a place situated not far from the 
road which connects Chartres with Orleans plundered travellers 
to the very gates of Chartres. Louis reduced his castle, and re- 
taine’ h..n for some time in confinement ; but on his succeeding, 
by the death of an uncle, to the county of Corbeil, the relin- 
quishment of this inheritance in favour of Louis was the price 
of his release. This lesson produced no change in his habits of 
life. No sooner was Louis occupied in another quarter, than 
he rebuilt, in violation of an express engagement, the fortifica- 
tions of Puiset, seized the king’s peasants in the public market- 
place, and extorted sums of money by way of ransom. 

But these were vulgar trespasses, hardly worthy of mention. 
It was reserved for Thomas de Marne, a baron of Picardy, to 
exemplify in its perfection the true greatness of villainy. 
“This seigneur,” says the abbot of Nogent, quoted by M. > 
Sismondi,* had, from his earliest youth, continually augmented 
his riches by the pillage of travellers and pilgrims, and extended 
his domain by incestuous marriages with rich heiresses, his 
relations. His cruelty was so unheard-of, that even butchers, who 
nevertheless pass for unfeeling, are more sparing of the suffer- 
ings of the cattle which they are slaying, than he was of the suf- 
ferings of men : for he was not contented with punishing them 
by the sword, for determinate faults, as people are accustomed 
to do: he racked them by the most horrible tortures. When he 
wished to extort a ransom from his captives, he hung them up 
by some delicate part of the body; or laid them upon the 
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ground, and, covering them with stones, walked over them ; 
beating them at the same time, until they promised all that he 
required, or perished under the operation.” 

t was not until the twenty-second year of his reign, that 
Louis could subjugate this demonin human form. For eighteen 
years at least of this long interval, he continued his execrable 
mode of life; and might have continued it longer, had he not, 
when besieged in his castle of Coucy, been mortally wounded 
and taken prisoner in a sortie. “The king,” says M. de 
Sismondi, “ tried to induce him, in his last moments, to release 
the traders whom he had kidnapped on the highway ; whom he 
kept in prison to extort a ransom, or tortured for his amuse- 
ment: but even in the agonies of death Coucy refused all 
mercy, and seemed to regret the loss of dominion over his 
prisoners, much more than the termination of life.’ Thus 
perished Thomas de Marne. But his eldest son Enguerrand 
de Coucy trod faithfully in his steps ; and succeeded in making 
head against the whole power of the king. After being vainly 
besieged in the castle of la Fére,-he was taken into favour, 
and received in marriage a princess of the blood royal. 

In 1109, says M. Dulaure,* one of those horrible occurrences, 
so frequent in the annals of feudality, took place at the castle of 
la Roche-Guyon on the Seine. The lord of this castle, Guy de 
la Roche-Guyon, is praised by contemporary writers for renoun- 
cing the practices of his father and grandfather: “Il était 
enclin a se conduire en homme probe et honnéte, et s’abstenait 
de pillage et de vol :” “ Peut-étre,” adds one author, “ se serait-il 
laissé aller aux habitudes de ses péres, s’il efit plus longuement 
vécu.” This chief, whom the chronicler supposes to have died 
just in time to save his virtue, was assassinated by Guillaume 
his brother-in-law, who, with the aid of several knights, laid an 
ambuscade in the chapel of the castle, and murdered Guy, his 
wife and children, and every other human being in the place. 
Had this been all, he might have retained the castle to the end 
of his natural life: but he was suspected by the neighbouring 
barons of being in an understanding with the English. They 
resolved to dislodge him. Being besieged in the castle, he 
opened the gates, stipulating for his life and liberty. It seems 
that some of the besiegers were not parties to the capitulation. 
Guillaume was massacred, together with the rest of the besieged : 
we are not told whether by those who had not engaged for his 
safety, or by those who had. 

In this state was the royal domain, under the fifth of the 





* Vol. ii, p- 136. 
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Capets. But enough of causes; it is time to look at effects. 
Of the seventy-three years which composed the reigns of Hugh 
Capet, his son, nek grandson, forty-eight were years of 
famine ; being two out of three. Of these famines, pestilence 
was almost a uniform, cannibalism a frequent, accompaniment.* 
So much for the feudal system, and the perpetual civil war 
which was its consequence. In the long reign of Charlemagne 
we hear only of two famines ; and even under the feeble Louis 
le Debonnaire, whose reign was disgraced by so many rebel- 
lions, there is only mention of one.+ So much more destructive 
of security was feudal order, than what elsewhere goes by the 
name of civil war ; and so endurable a thing is even despotism, 
compared with “liberty,” when all the liberty is for a few 
barons, and the mass of the people are slaves. 

In this country, it has been the interest of the powerful, that 
the abominations of the clergy in the middle ages should be 
known ; and accordingly they are known. But it has not been 
the interest of the powerful in this country, that the abomina- 
tions of the barons should be known ; and eo mpe « they are 
not simply unknown, but their authors are believed to have been 
patterns of the noblest virtues. The clergy were, in reality, by 
many degrees the less wicked of the two. They at all times 
administered better justice to their vassals, than the military 
chiefs; they at all times discouraged depredations and private 
wars. True it is, that in their eyes these were secondary 
offences ; it was not for such crimes that interdicts and excom- 
munications were sent forth: these were reserved for the man 
who married his fourth cousin, or who presumed to summon an 
ecclesiastic before a secular court. Robbery and murder were 
not, it is true, sins of so black a dye as the foregoing ; they 
were sins, however, and, as such, were condemned. To the 
exertions of the clergy was owing the truce of God, one of the 
most curious traits in the character of the times. In a council 
composed of laymen and ecclesiastics, held in the diocese of 
Perpignan, it was resolved that three days and two nights in 
each week should be allowed to the nobles, to fight, burn, and 
plunder, under certain restrictions ; by which concession it was 
hoped to induce them to suspend those recreations during the 
remainder of the week. This attempt to compromise with the 
vices of the times, was not, we are told, at first, altorether 
unsuccessful. But the compact was not adopted in all the 
districts of France, nor even in the royal domain; and as there 
existed no means of enforcing its observance, it fell every where 





* Dulaure, ii. 154—160. + Dulaure, i. 462, 
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into desuetude. It being thought that the time allowed for 
pillage was possibly not quite long enough, it was enlarged to 
our days and three nights, and at length to nearly six days and 
five nights ; but the shortest intermission of mutual devastation 
was more than could be endured.* 

During the succeeding reigns, the power of the crown was 
gradually on the increase, and that of the great feudatories on 
the wane. Many of the most powerful fiefs became, by mar- 
riage or otherwise, integral parts of the English or French 
monarchies. The expulsion of the English from the north 
of France, by Philip Augustus, added their possessions to 
the royal domain ; mee the enfranchisement of the large towns, 
which uniformly allied themselves with the king against 
their old masters, enabled him to break the power of the feudal 
aristocracy. While this great change in the frame of society 
was going on, no improvement took place in the moral habits 
of the nobility. They continued to rob on the highway, and to 
quarrel and fight with one another, as before. Nor was it till long 
after the reign of Saint Louis, that the chatelains of France 
universally abandoned the profession of a highwayman. ‘ Tels,” 
says M. Dulaure,+ “étaient les chevaliers du douziéme et 
treiziéme siécle, dont la loyauté tant exaltée dans les romans, 
dans les compositions poétiques, et sur notre scéne moderne, se 
trouve constamment démentie par histoire. Ces hommes 
auxquels on attribue tant d’exploits glorieux, tant d’actions 
généreuses et honorables, n’étaient que des brigands impitoy- 
ables, des misérables dignes de figurer dans les bagnes ou les 
cachots de Bicétre. Je revéle ici une des nombreuses impostures 
de nos écrivains.” 

It is not asserted, that there were no exceptions to this 
general depravity. All which is contended for is, that the 
virtuous characters of those days were as much less virtuous 
than those of our own, as the wicked characters were more 
wicked, and that they were proportionally much more rare. 
Such is not the impression conveyed by the romances of chi- 
valry ; and it is the misfortune of modern writers, that they 
have mistaken the romances of chivalry for the history of chi- 
valry. We shall be told, that romances are good evidence of 
manners. We answer with M. Reederer :{ of manners, yes: of 
the characters of their heroes, not at all. The romances of 
chivalry did not even profess to represent the knights as they 
were, but as they ought to be. hat would be thought of a 


* Dulaure, ii. 152. + Dulaure, ii. 343. 

t See a recent work of considerable merit, intituled, ‘ Louis XII, et 
Frangois I.”’ par P. L. Reederer, ii. 252. 
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writer who should seriously infer, that in the time of Richardson 
the character of an English gentleman resembled that of sir 
Charles Grandison ? 

Even Mr. Hallam does not believe in the reality of knights- 
errant ; of persons who travelled about, liberating captives, and 
redressing wrongs. But a romance must have a hero, and a 
hero must be a character to be admired. There never was a 
state of society (howsoever depraved) in which the character of 
a redresser of wrongs was not admired; on the contrary, it is 
admired in the direct ratio of the frequency of grievous wrongs. 
The romances of the east abound with good viziers: when the 
hero is a vizier, we may be sure he is always a good one: and 
how often does a freer | vizier arise? About as often as a good 
king : once in two hundred years. | 

One would expect to find the most admirable models of 
chivalrous virtue among those whose names and actions history 
has celebrated, and who were most admired by their con- 
temporaries.* In these respects no chevalier ever exceeded 
Richard Coeur de Lion. A few anecdotes, therefore, of his 
life, will go far to illustrate, not only the practical morality of 
the age, but moreover its theoretical standard of moral appro- 
bation. This mirror of chivalry is first introduced to our notice 
in the character of a rebellious and treacherous son, intrusted 





* M. Dulaure admits, that there were some estimable men; but he 
finds them chiefly among the clergy. He mentions only one name among 
the barons ; Charles count of Flanders, surnamed the Good. M. de Sis- 
mondi has given us some account of this personage; and a few anecdotes 
concerning the most estimable nobleman of his day, may not be uninterest- 
ing, as illustrative of the ideas of the times. He kept, we are told, three 
doctors of theology in his house, who, every night, after supper, read and 
expounded the Bible. He enacted severe laws against profane swearing, 
and was ‘‘ marvellously severe and rigorous” in executing those which 
had already been enacted against witches and necromancers. He banished 
all Jews and usurers from his territories; declaring, in language oddl 
compounded of feudal and theological ideas, ‘‘ qu’il ne les voulait 
souffrir — ce qu’ils eussent satisfait et amendé le meurtre par eux 
commis du fils de leur seigneur.” [Oudegherst, Annales et Chroniques de 
Flandre]. Weare next informed of the precautions of this enlightened 
prince to obviate famine. These consisted in prohibiting les cervoises, 
(probably beer), destroying all the dogs and calves, and forcing the corn- 
dealers to open their granaries and sell their corn a¢ a reasonable price. 
This last act of despotism brought on a quarrel between him and van der 
Strate, a great corn-dealer, and the head of one of the most powerful fami- 
lies in Flanders. In the course of the dispute, insulting doubts havin 
been intimated concerning the title of the van der Strates to be conside 
of free condition, that family were so incensed at the affront, that they 
murdered the good count at the foot of the altar, His suecessor revenged 
his death by causing a hundred and eleven persons to be precipitated from 
a high tower.—Sismondi, v. 205—7. 
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by his father with the government of a province, and exciting 
that province to rebel. As duke of Aquitaine, we find him 
carrying off the wives and daughters of his principal vassals ; 
and, after keeping them until he was weary of possession, 
giving them away in presents to his followers.* When recon- 
ciled to his father, he turns round upon his former partizans, 
invades their territories, captures their towns, and loads them 
with exactions.+ Again and again received into favour, again 
and again did he rebel. At length his father died, and he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. His first act, in this new situation, was 
to place his father’s treasurer, Stephen of Tours, seneschal of 
Anjou, in irons: nor did he release him until (says Roger de 
Hoveden) he had delivered up all the late king’s money, and 
his own, to the last penny.} 

He appears to no greater advantage as a champion of the 
cross. It is related of him, that, when walking in the streets of 


Messina, he heard the cry of a hawk proceeding from the house 
ofa peasant. A hawk, in England, was to plebeians a prohi- 
bited bird. Richard, forgetting that he was no longer in Eng- 
land, but in a country where the peasants had knives, and knew 
how to use them, entered the house, and took possession of the 
bird ; but an assembled crowd — put him to flight. The 


same imperious temper and despotic habits soon after led him 
to commit a still greater outrage. A monastery, situated on the 
strait of Messina, appeared to him a convenient place for lodg- 
ing his magazines : with him, to desire and to seize were one ; 
he turned out the monks, and put a party of soldiers into their 
slace. Disgusted at these and other acts of oppression, the 
inhabitants of Messina shut the gates upon Richard and his 
troops ; a conflict ensued, and he forced his way into the place. 
Another anecdote, which is related of him while at Messina, is 
strikingly characteristic of his jealous and vindictive disposition. 
In the crusading army he had no rival in warlike exercises, 
except a French knight, named Guillaume des Barres. On one 
occasion, while the knights were exercising without the walls, 
an ass passed by loaded with reeds, which then, as now, were 
used in that country as vine props. They seized the reeds, and 
commenced a mock fight. Richard and Guillaume des Barres 
were opposed to one another. Their reeds were shivered at the 
first aotk, but the reed of Guillaume tore Richard’s cloak. 





* Sismondi, vi. 36.. See also p. 27. 


+ Thierry, Hist. de la Conguéte d’ Angleterre par les Normands. iii. 337. 
t bid. iv. 30. 


§ Thierry, u¢ supré, iv. 36. 
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This insignificant mischance provoked Richard to such a degree 
of fury, that he rushed upon his adversary, and strove violentl 
to unhorse him. In this endeavour he was defeated, whic 
inflamed his passion still more ; he swore that he would be for 
ever the enemy of Guillaume des Barres, and was mean enough 
to require that the king of France should withdraw his protection 
from that knight, and banish him from’ Messina. Nor was it 
till long after, that, by the entreaties of Philip, aided by those 
of all the barons and prelates in the army, who placed them- 
selves on their knees before him, he was prevailed upon to 
restrain his resentment during such time as he and Guillaume 
should both wear the badge of the crusade.* 

The conduct of Coeur de Lion, after the surrender of Acre, 
was even in that age remarkable for its ferocity. The garrison 
and inhabitants were to remain prisoners for forty days, at the 
expiration of which term, if not previously ransomed, they were 
to be at the mercy of the conqueror. Not being ransomed, 
they were, by Richard’s order, put to death in cold blood.+ 

On his return to England, having laid siege to Nottingham, 
he erected a gibbet within sight of the walls, and hanged seve- 
ral men-at-arms whom he had taken prisoners, to strike terror 
into the besieged. 

At a later period, we find him raising the wind in a manner 
truly royal, by turning off his chancellor, and declaring all the 
acts of that functionary null and void; obliging those whose 
titles were thus invalidated, to purchase valid ones, or forfeit 
their right. 

We soon after find him swearing a truce with the king of 
France, and violating it immediately.§ Nor was this his last 
breach of faith. After resigning, by solemn treaty, the para- 
mountcy of Auvergne to his rival the king of France, and 
even undertaking to aid him in enforcing the right against 





* Sismondi, vi. 101. 

+ Ibid. 112. It is worthy of remark, that the other great historical 
example of royal chivalry, the Black Prince, also caused several thousand 
persons to be massacred in cold blood at Limoges. The circumstance is 
related by Froissart, by whom it is disapproved. In the later period of 
chivalry, which has never been sufficiently distinguished from the earlier, 
increasing civilization had mitigated considerably the horrors of knightly 
vengeance. 

t Thierry, ut supra, iv. 84. 

§ 76.114. The words of an old writer on this occasion, are character- 
istic: The two kings, says he, after this truce, would no longer occupy 
themselves in war, but only in hunting, amusements, and doing evil to 
their men: Een far tort a lor baros.—‘* Choix des Poésies Originales des 
Troubadours,” publié par Raynouard, tom v. p. 93, [apud Thierry, id.} 
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the unwilling Auvergnats, he broke the treaty, and made an 
alliance with the Auvergnats against their new liege lord. 
He very soon broke his faith with them too, and concluding a 
separate truce, looked on quietly, and saw them subdued. The 
truce expired, and hostilities renewed between the two kings, 
Richard had the assurance to renew his correspondence with 
the Auvergnats, claim their performance of the engagement 
which he Fimeclf had ticked and exhort them to renew the 
war. They were too prudent to be again deceived; and the 
royal troubadour consoled himself by composing satirical verses 
upon what he termed their breach of faith.* 

But the reader has probably had enough of the “glory of 
chivalry.” To be the glory of chivalry, indeed, nothing was 
necessary but the reputation of military prowess: a reputa- 
tion founded upon achievements in war, and superiority in 
jousts and tournaments. The pomp and pageantry which 
adorned these exhibitions have- captivated the imaginations, 
not only of contemporaries but of posterity ; and when the ima- 
gination is gained, the reason, as experience shows, very seldom 

ails to follow. That the characteristics of a knight were un- 
daunted courage and the most ardent desire of glory, is a pro- 
position which has hitherto been taken for granted by the ad- 
mirers, and hardly denied by the impugners of chivalry; and 
when we wish to say of any one that he is a pattern of all the 
military virtues, our expression is, that he is worthy of the age 
of chivalry. Now this proceeds, as it appears to us, upon a 
complete misapprehension. That courage and the love of glory 
were not uncommon among the knights, it would be absurd to 
doubt ; since these are qualities which are never wanting, where 
there are dangers, anda public opinion. But that either quality 
was universal among them is the dream of a romancer ; and we 
will venture to affirm, that there is more real courage in a single 
regiment of the British or French army in the year 1826, than 
there was in the whole chivalry of France or England five 
centuries ago. ; 

We must not be misled by the great estimation in which 
military prowess was held. This is no proof of its universality, 
but the reverse. When particular examples of any virtue are 
extravagantly praised, it fs a certain sign that the virtue is rare. 
It is pertinently remarked (we believe, by M. Dulaure), that 
there are at this day hundreds in the French army who possess 
all the heroic qualities which immortalized Bayard,+ but who 





* Thierry, ut supra, iv. 120. 
+ It may not be impertinent here to remark, that when Bayard lived, 
knighthood, in its original character, had long been extinct; that Bayard 
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are utterly unknown, precisely because there are'so many, Thus 
it is that we continue to talk of the continence of Scipio; yet, 
what mighty matter did this continence amount to? He did 
not ravish a beautiful woman, whom the fortune of war had 
thrown into his hands. Now, if this be greatness, what sub- 
altern officer, we were going to say, common soldier, in the 
British army, is not as great a man as Scipio? Asa proof of 
Scipio’s continence, the story is ridiculous; but, as a proof of 
the lawless and brutal incontinence of his contemporaries, this 
one anecdote, though it be but an anecdote, is worth a thousand 
volumes. 

The ardour of the knights for military enterprises was indeed 
universal. But this oleae was no proof of exalted courage. 
Their military enterprises exposed them to hardly any danger. 
Cased in impenetrable armour, they could in general defy all 
attempts on life or limb ; and the battles of chivalry, how de- 
structive soever to the almost unarmed infantry, were rarely fatal 
to the men-at-arms. It might be, that a few knights were tram- 
pled on by horses, or crushed, in falling, by the weight of their 
armour. But if unhorsed, and at the victor’s mercy, their lives: 
were scarcely ever in any danger, except from private vengeance ; 
it was neither esteemed dishonourable to give, nor to accept, a 
ransom ; it was the law of war. To compare the courage of an 
average knight, with that of a modern private soldier, would 
be like drawing a comparison, for endurance of cold, between a 
man wrapped up in furs, and a barefooted and naked savage.* 

Trifling, however, as was the danger of their warlike enter- 
ptises, they always courted in preference the least hazardous 
even of these. In their hostilities with one another, we have 
already mentioned that it was their great endeavour, after 
devastating the country, to escape to their strongholds without 





himself had never received the accolade, but was a chevalier by birth, like 
most of the noblemen of his day ; that he was not even called, during his 
life, the chevalier Bayard, but Captain Bayard, /e capitaine Bayard: and 
that the title of knight without fear and without reproach, supposed to 
have been conferred upon him by the suffrage of his contemporaries as 
the peculiar reward of his eminent virtue, was in reality a common title 
of courtesy, shared with him by many other warriors of the time.—See 
the work of M. Reederer, already referred to. 

* See an able chapter on chivalry in M. Reederer’s work. M. Roederer, 
after quoting Mr. Hallam for the remark, that the battles of chivalry were 
an affair of very little danger, reproaches his countrymen with having 
suffered an Englishman to be the first man to whom this observation oc- 
curred. If he had read further, he would have seen that Mr. Hallam, 
though he made the remark, knew not how to apply it. We believe, that 
M. Reederer himself is the first writer who has turned it to the proper 
account. ‘ 
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the risk of an engagement. They always preferred to encounter 
the inhabitants of the towns, who were destitute of defensive 
armour, and of whom they might hope to cut down thousands 
without the loss of a man. If, indeed, we look for real courage 
in the feudal times, we must seek it among those brave 
citizens, who did not fear, under such tremendous disad- 
vantages, to face these terrible opponents in the field, in 
defence of all that they held dear. Among the few pages of the 
feudal annals which it gives pleasure to read, is that which 
records the glorious struggle which the burgesses of Flanders, 
forsaken and sold by their ally Edward Ist of England, 
maintained against Philippe le Bel and the whole chivalry of 
France. Thousands and thousands of them were cut to pieces ; 
but they triumphed ! 

The taste of the chevaliers for tournaments, and other warlike 
exercises, may be as easily explained as their love of military 
adventure. M. de Sismondi treats both merely as the resources 
of desauvré savages to expel ennui. They sought excitement 
in the lists and in the field, as our German ancestors sought it 
by staking their liberty on the throw of a die. “ Un esprit 
inquiet, un vague désir d’aventures, le besoin d’emotions, et 
l'espoir d’améliorer sa condition par la violence plus que par 
l’industrie, formaient alors le caractére de la noblesse Fran- 
caise.”* The following passage characterizes chivalry with 
equal vigour and accuracy. We give it in the original, because 
it a the same time a specimen of the style of M. de Sismondi’s 
work : 


* Les paysans, les bourgeois, tous ceux qui travaillaient pour gagner 
leur miserable vie, qui se trouvaient sans cesse vexés, opprimés, insultés 
par leurs supérieurs, ne demandaient que le repos, et une sireté que 
l'ordre public était loin de leur garantir: mais les nobles ¢taient, au 
contraire, devor¢s par l’ennui, et souvent aussi aiguillonnés par la 
cupidité : leur esprit, qui n’avait recu aucune culture, qui ne soupconnait 
pas méme les avantages de l’instructioh, ne trouvait aucune ressource 
dans la solitude ou la vie domestique: toute occupation laborieuse ou 
lucrative leur était interdite, elle derogeait 4 la noblesse, elle les assi- 
milait 4 ces vilains qu’ils faisaient travailler comme des bétes de somme 
et qu’ils maltraitaient comme des ennemis. Les cours pléniéres, les 
tournois, les pas d’armes se présentent 4 notre imagination comme les 
divertissemens de cette noblesse brillante. Nous y voyons les riches 
récompenses décernées 4 la valeur, et nous oublions que méme pour ceux 
qui pouvaient en jouir, huit jours de féte étaient achetés par une année 
de langueur et de solitude. ais tandis que les serfs de chaque baren 
lui fournissaient le pain, la viande, peut-étre la laine et le lin dont il 





* Sismondi, vii, 108, 
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avait besoin pour sa consommation habituelle, il fallait qu’il achetat les 
armes, les équipages, les habits somptueux avec lesquels il voulait 
paraitre aux fétes chevaleresques, et lui qui ne produisait rien, qui ne 
vendait rien, il n’avait jamais de l’argent, il ne pouvait s’en procurer 
que par la rapine et par la guerre: la cupidité avait donc bien plus de 
part que l’amour du danger 4 cet empressement avec lequel il courait 
partout ou il entendait le bruit des armes. La cupidité et Cennui étaient 
les deux mobiles de la noblesse ; 1a vanité concourait avec ennui pour 
entretenir cette passion pour les tournois que les excommunications de 
Yéglise ne pouvaient moderer ; car Grégoire IX. avait de nouveau, le 
27 Février 1228, frappé d'anathtme ceux qui combattaient dans les jeux 
de lance (hastiludia) et soumis leurs terres 4 V’interdit. La cupidité et 
Yennui conduisaient les gentilshommes Frangais partout oi la vue du 
sang ruisselant réveillait l’ame engourdie, et ov le pillage livrait au 
guerrier cet or qu’aucune honnéte industrie, ne pouvait lui procurer.— 
Sismondi, vol. vii. pp. 122-3. 


M. de Sismondi’s two great stimuli, cupidity and ennui, were 
quite capable of leading them into danger, but it required 
another sort of qualities to bring them successfully out of it. 
As often as the demand for excitement and the demand for 
plunder brought a large number of them together in one enter- 
prise, the same passions invariably hurried them into irregu- 
larities which put to hazard, if they did not frustrate, the 
success of the expedition. Their impatience of subordination 
made them regardless of discipline, and uncontrollable by the 
authority of their commander; their habitual thoughtlessness 
rendered them incapable of directing their own conduct, and 
they would not suffer it to be directed by any one else. Let 
the admirer of chivalry read the history of any enterprise of 
real danger in which they were ever engaged ; of any of the 
crusades for example, more especially of the two last; let him 
mark, not only the rapine and cruelty, but the stupidity, the 
supineness, the headlong confidence, the incapacity of fore- 
seeing and providing against the most obvious difficulties, 
which rendered their whole career one series of blunders and 
misfortunes. If he weighs all this, and moreover bethinks 
himself of the peculiar character of their warfare, by which 
even personal prowess was made to depend almost entirely on 
the steeds, the armour, and the bodily strength of the com- 
batants,* he must acknowledge that the far-famed knights of 
the middle ages were nearly as destitute even of the military 





* «Dans toutes les guerres du moyen Age,’ says M. de Sismondi, 
‘on aurait pu dire — ce qu’on nommait bravoure était en raison inverse 
du vrai courage ; celui qui par ses armes était le plus redoutable, était 
aussi celui qui risquait le moins.’—Vol. vi. p. 364. 
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virtues, in any extended sense of the term, as they were of all 
other virtues whatsoever. 

So much for the “ cheap defence of nations.” Now for the 
“ nurse of manly sentiment and heroic virtue.”’ 

The characteristic virtues of chivalry, according to Mr. 
Hallam, were loyalty, courtesy, and munificence. Its claim to 
these qualities has in general been allowed ; and it has, on this 
foundation, been without further question admitted to have 
been the great refiner of manners, and purifier of morals. Is 
this notion well grounded, or not? Let us inquire. 

If by munificence be meant, according to Mr. Hallam’s 
definition, “ disdain of money,” meaning disdain of wealth, 
not only this quality did not characterize the age of chivalry, 
but the diametrically opposite qualities did. In no age was the 
thirst for plunder a more all-engrossing passion, nor the source 
of more numerous or greater crimes. But if it be only meant, 
that the wealth which was lightly got was lightly squandered ; 
that the feudal chief was wsalinte in bestowing upon the instru- 
ments of his strength, or the ministers of Eis vanity or his 
amusement, gifts which cost him nothing but the groans of his 
bondmen, or the blood of those of his neighbour; the little 
value set upon wealth thus obtained, is only a pref how lightly 
the crimes by which it was purchased weighed upon the con- 


science of the offender. When all that had been got by one 
crime had been expended, what could be more obvious than, by 
another crime, to get more ? 


a defined by Mr. Hallam to mean, fidelity to engage- 
ments. By courtesy, was meant, not only ceremonious polite- 
ness, but good feeling and good conduct towards each other, 
and particularly towards prisoners. Of both these qualities 
there were shining examples towards the conclusion of the age 
of chivalry. There was but little of either in the earlier period ; 
and at no time were these virtues very commonly practised. 
While the feudal nobility retained their turbulent independence, 
no perfidy was thought too odious in order to gain an end, nor 
any abuse of power too flagrant when practised upon the 
defenceless. The treacherous devices which they employed to 
entrap one another, the horrid cruelties which they practised 
upon one another when entrapped, the assassinations which 
they sometimes pone sometimes (though more ge 
suborned, and of which the altar was not unfrequently the 
scene, are topics which we have already in some measure 
illustrated, and have not room to exhibit further. When one 
baron took a fancy to the wife of another, it appears, from 
several instances related by M. de Sismondi, that he made 
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no scruple of ‘carrying off the object of his passion, aud 
marrying her; so much for the loyalty, the courtesy, and we 
will add, the religion, of the times.* 

But when the greater barons ceased to be independent 





* The mild and respectful treatment of prisoners, so universal in modern 
Europe, being in general ascribed to the refining influence of chivalry on 
modern manners, we quote from M. de Sismondi the following anecdote, 
which speaks for itself. The event related took place in the reign of our 
Henry the Ist, and was several years posterior to the first crusade :— 
** Au commencement de l’année 1119, le roi Henri se vit encore abandonné 
par un autre de ses vassaux, sur la fidelité duquel il n’avait pas cru pouvoir 
concevoir un doute. C’était Eustache de Breteuil, a qui il avait donné en 
mariage Juliane, sa fille naturelle. Evustache profitant de ’embarras oi ib 
voyait son beau-pere, lui avait demandé en don la tour d’Ivry, qui avait 
appartenu a ses prédecesseurs. Henri ne voulut pas s’en desvaisir ; mais 
alin de donner au comte de Breteuil une garantie que cette tour ne serait 
jamais employée a lui nuire, il obligea Harenc (c’était le nom de Vhomme 
qui en avait le commandement) a remettre, comme dtage, son fils au comte 
de Breteuil, tandis qu’il se fit livrer 4 lui-méme les deux filles que le comte 
avait eues de sa fille Juliane. I] semblait ainsi avoir établi entr’eux une 
garantie mutuelle, qui lui aurait répondu de leur fidélité, si la violence des 

assions, chez ces hommes féroces, avait pu étre enchainée, ou par les 
jens du sang, ou par le danger de leurs proches. Eustache de Breteuil, 
qui ne pouvait croire que ses filles courussent aucun danger entre les mains 
e leur grand-pére, somma le gouverneur de la tour d’Ivry de lui ouvrir 
cette forteresse, s’il ne voulait pas que son fils fit livré sous ses yeux aux 
plus horribles tourmens ; et comme celui-ci se refusait 4 perdre son 
chfteau et a violer son serment, Eustache fit 4 l’instant arracher les yeux 
du jeune homme, et les envoya au malheureux Raoul de Harenc. Raoul 
vint se jeter aux pieds de Henri, et lui demander justice de l’outrage qui 
lui avait été fait sous la foi royale. La pitié pour un brave et fidele 
chevalier, le ressentiment contre son gendre, l’emporttrent dans le ceeur du 
roi d’Angleterre sur l'amour de son sang ; il abandonna a la vengeance de 
Raoul ses propres petites-filles, qu'il gardait en Otage, et auxquelles, par 
de terribles représailles, Raoul fit arracher les yeux et couper le nez. 
Le gouverneur d’Ivry annonga ensuite au comte de Breteuil que sa 
barbarie était retombée sur ses enfans, qu’ils étaient mutilés comme son 
fils avait été, mais que leur vie lui répondait encore de la vie de son fils, 
et que la tour ne lui serait point livrée. A la nouvelle de cette effroyable 
vengeance, le comte de Breteuil arbora les drapeaux de France, et com- 
menga a faire la guerre 4 son beau-ptre. ‘Toutefois les habitans de 
Breteuil ne voultrent pas le seconder dans sa rebellion; ils ouvrirent la 
ville 4 Henri. Juliane, qui s’y trouvait alors, n’eut que le temps de se 
refugier dans la citadelle : elle y fut assitgée par le roi sn pére ; les vivres 
lui manquaient, et elle fut bientdt réduite a offrir de capituler. Son pere 
ne voulut lui accorder que des conditions honteuses: le pont qui unissait la 
¢itadelle 4 la ville, avait été coupé; le roi d’Angleterre ne permit point 
qu'il fat retabli pour donner passage a Juliane. ir exigea qu’aprés avoir 
relevé ses habits au-dessus de sa ceinture, exposée au froid du mois de 
Février, 4 la vue et A la risée de toute l’armée, elle se fit dévaler avec des 
cordes du haut des murs, jusque dans le fossé plein d’eau, od i la fit 
reprendre.”"—Sismondi, v. 139~141. This anecdote, as the reader will 
perceive, iillustrates several features of the times at once. 
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sovereigns, aiid thé smaller barons and knights to be subjects and 
retainers of those sovereigns ; when their exploits came to be per- 
formed in national armies, and their virtues and vices to be exhi- 
bited on a great theatre, exposed to the view of whole nations; 
they then became, for the first time, amenable to a sort of public 
opinion. It is when individuals come under the influence 
of public opinion, that they begin to exhibit some glim- 
merings of virtue. But what kind of virtue? This will depend 
upon the kind of public to whose opinion they are amenable. 
The only public to which the knights of chivalry were amenable, 
was a public composed of one another. The opinion which 
other classes might form concerning their pot was a 
matter of too little importance to them to be at all regarded. 

The consequences of this situation well deserve to be traced. 
Though it is not true of every individual that his interest makes 
his morality, it is strictly true of every class of men. When 
a set of persons are so situated- as to be compelled to pay 
regard to the opinion of one another, but not compelled to pay. 
any regard to the opinion of the rest of the world, they inva 
riably proceed to fabricate two rules of action; one rule for 
their behaviour to one another, another rule for their behaviour 
to all persons except themselves. This was literally, strictly, 
what the chevaliers did. A chevalier was bound by the opinion 
of the chevaliers to keep his word with another ebovalies, and 
to treat him, when a prisoner, with gentleness and respect. 
His own interest would prompt him to do so, if a man of 
common prudence ; since he could not know how soon he might 
be a prisoner, and might have occasion to be released upon 
parole, or promise of ransom. But we are not to suppose that 
it was necessary for a knight to fulfil his engagements with any 
one except a knight. Exactly as the profligate man of fashion 
of the present day will pay a gaming debt to the last farthing, 
though it leave him pennyless, while he internally resolves 
never to pay his tradesmen at all: so would a baron keep his 
word with another baron, and break his word, and his oath too, 
with a low-born bourgeois. 

History, though conversant only with events upon a great 
scale, affords abundant evidence to bear out this assertion. 
Notwithstanding the rapacity and avarice of the barons, their 
profusion rendered them in general needy. The towns, which 
at first were part of their domain, amenable to their jurisdiction 
and subject to their arbitrary exactions, took advantage of their 
wants to purchase, among other privileges, that of having an 
administration of justice and a municipal government of their 
own. This was a concession which nothing. but the most 
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pressing necessities could ever have extorted from those haughty 
superiors, and which they never afterwards thought of without 
resentment. No opportunity was missed of resuming the con- 
cession, and re-establishing their former supremacy over the 
town : retaining, however, the purchase-money of freedom. The 
pages of M. de Sismondi exhibit such numerous examples of 
this kind of perfidy, that it is impossible to suppose that it 
could have been considered at all disgraceful. Every privilege, 
in fact, which a town could succeed in wringing from the penury 
of its lord, was the commencement of a long struggle between 
the town and the seigneur ; the seigneur struggling to get back 
his power, the townsmen to prevent him. If the lord succeeded, 
any new attempt to throw of his authority was called rebellion, 
and treated accordingly ; for this also see Sismondi, passim. 
King John of France, who was taken prisoner at Poitiers, is 
related to have said, that if truth and good faith had disappear- 
ed from the earth, they ought to be found on the lips and in the 
hearts of monarchs. This John, who was surnamed the Good, 
and who, if the anecdote be authentic, could talk in such 
magnificent terms about justice and good faith, had solicited 
call chteinad from the pope, a few years before, for himself and 
his successors, a curious sort of — : it was that of vio- 
lating all vows made and to be made, all oaths taken and to be 
taken, which they could not conveniently keep, que servare 
commode non possitis, commuting them for other pious works. * 
This John, who was a contemporary of the Black Prince and 
of Bertrand du Guesclin, and who lived, therefore, in the 
halcyon days of chivalrous virtue, had, it seems, but an indiffer- 
ent opinion of the knights of his day. He accused the French 
knights of having become insensible to honour and fame: 
Honoris et fame, proh dolor! neglecta pulchritudine.+ The 
same prince, on hearing the song of Roland, observed, J/y a 
long temps qu’on ne voit plus de Roland en France. Anold captain, 
who was present, did not deny the fact, but threw all the blame 
of it upon the monarch himself: On en verrait encore s'ils 
avaient un Charlemagne a leur téte.{ Deceived, like ourselves, 
by romances, even the chevaliers of that day looked back, it 
seems, with admiration, to the imaginary heroism of their fore- 
fathers. Yet this was the most ‘aie period of the age of 
chivalry. It was also the last. A few years after, chivalry 
silently expired. The use of fire-arms became general. Cuirasses, 
as it turned out, were not bullet-proof. The chevaliers tried 
hard to render them so, by making them thicker and thicker, 





* Dulaure, iii. 184. + Reederer, ut supra, ii, 251. t Jb. 290. 
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heavier and heavier, till at last (says Lanoue) J/ n'y avait homme 
de trente ans qui n’en fit estropié.* Finding that all this would 
not save them from gunpowder, the fon forsook the field, 
and abandoned the defence of their country and their liege- 
lord to hired soldiers—to plebeians. 

Such was the age of chivalry. But to all our denunciations 
of the vices of that age, one glorious exception must be made, 
Either the whole testimony of history is false, or Saint Louis 
never violated his word, nor swerved hon what he thought the 
dictates of his conscience. Historians have not done justice to 
Saint Louis. He has been pictured as a virtuous man, but a 
slave to priestcraft. Nothing can be more unfounded. His 
mind was strongly tinctured with the superstitions of the age; 
he conceived the deity not as an indulgent father, but as an 
irritable and jealous master ; all this is true: but it is not true 
that he was priest-ridden ; for he several times resisted not only 
his clergy, but the pope himself.+ He followed the dictates of 
his own mind. His ideas of religious duty were his own; and 
every action of his life was governed by them. He thought it 
his duty to persecute, and he did persecute; he thought it his 
duty to be an ascetic, and he was an ascetic; but he also 
thought it his duty to keep his word, and he kept it inviolably ; 
he thought it a sin even to retain what his predecessors had un- 
justly acquired, and he made restitution with the most scrupu- 
lous exactness. He was a perfect specimen of a mind governed 
by conviction ; a mind which has imperfect and wrong ideas of 
morality, but which adheres to them with a constancy and 
firmness of principle, in its highest degree perhaps the rarest of 
all human qualities. 

When we contemplate one who in so barbarous an age, and 
under all the temptations of power, although misled by a bad 
religion, did not make that religion a substitute for morality, 
but devoted himself to the fulfilment of his real duties, with the 
same earnestness as his imaginary ones, we admire even the 
power over himself which his austerities display ; we lament the 
erroneousness of his opinions, but we venerate the man. Very 
differently are we affected by the religion which characterized 
the times. The knights and nobles of the day were as pious, 
many of them, as Saint Louis himself ;. but how different a 
piety! All his intolerance was theirs, without a spark of his 
virtue. When we read of their crusades, their pilgrimages, and 
their persecutions, we are apt, by a natural mistake, to speak of 
their fanaticism. But fanaticism is far too respectable a name, 





* Roederer, ii. 268. + Vide Sismondi, viii. 102, and vii. 203, 309. 
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Fanaticism supposes principle: the notion of fulfilling a duty. 
Their fires were kindled not to fulfil a duty, but to escape from 
its fulfilment, They thought to strike a bargain with Omnipo- 
tence; to compound for one crime by practising another. It was 
not from principle, but from mere selfishness, that they burned 
heretics, slaughtered Saracens, and plundered Jews. They 
imagined that he who sacrificed hecatombs of unbelievers to the 
God of mercy, was freed from every moral obligation towards his 
fellow-men. Never did their religion for a moment stand in the 
way of their passions. In sacking a town, neither priests, nor nuns, 
nor crosses, nor relics, were sacred to them.* In their private 
wars, the church lands, being an easier prey, were even less re- 
spected than those of one another ; nor were their devastations 
restrained by that excommunication which encroachments upon 
that species of property invariably entailed. But they had been 
taught that by giving way to their darling passions, their avarice 
and cruelty, against the miscreants who denied the faith, they 
atoned for the indulgence of the same passions against the true 
believers. The publication of a crusade, capeetelig against the 
emperor or the Albigenses, was commonly accompanied by an 
offer to the champions of the cross, of—what? Remission of all 
sins, past and future, in the other world, together with permission 
to rob their creditors in this. They were exempted, during the 
crusade, from the payment of interest on their debts. The cun- 
ning priests, who added this earthly recompense to the heavenl 
one, knew well the sort of persons with whom they had to deal. 
That some of the crusading knights were mainly influenced by 
motives of ge is as true, as that ‘some were influenced 
by the desire o — glory; but the great bulk were influ- 
enced by nothing but M. de Sismondi’s “ deux mobiles de la 
noblesse,” cupidity and ennui. 

There is one feature in the chivalrous character which has yet 
to be noticed ; we mean, its gallantry. And this we shall think 
it necessary to examine the more fal: because we are persuaded. 
that nine-tenths of the admiration of chivalry are grounded upon 
it. We own it is hard to speak ill of men who could make vows 
to their lady-love that they would wear a scarf over one eye till 
they should have signalized her eharms by some exploit, or who 
could leave the ranks and challenge one another to single com- 
bat, to settle which man of them adored the most heautiful 
mistress. We trust, however, that without treason to the fair 
sex, of which we profess ourselves devoted admirers, it may be 





* See, among innumerable other examples, the description of the sack- 
ing of Strasburg, in Sismondi, iv. 128. : 
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permitted to doubt whether these fopperies contributed much 
to the substantial happiness of women, or indicated any real 
solicitude for their welfare. To us it seems very clear, that such 
demonstrations of eagerness, not to make a woman happy, but 
to make the whole world acknowledge the pre-eminence of her 
charms, had their source in mere vanity, .and the love of dis- 
tinction; and that the knight who fought a duel concerning 
the beauty of his mistress, because she was Ais mistress, would 
have done the same thing for his falcon, if it had been the 
fashion. 

If it could be proved that women, in the middle ages, were 
well treated, it would be so decisive a proof of an advanced 
stage of civilization, as it would require much evidence to rebut. 
That they were so treated, however, is not to be believed without 
proof, That a knight prided himself upon the beauty of his 
mistress, and deemed his honour concerned in maintaining it at 
the sword’s point, is no proof, In the Asiatic kingdoms, in which, 
above all countries in the world, women are not only practically 
ill-treated, but theoretically despised, the whole honour of a family 
is considered to be bound up in its women. If their seclusion 
is intruded upon ; if the foot of a stranger profanes the zenana, 
the disgrace is indelible. This is one species of foppery: the 
gallantry of the middle ages was another: and, like the cere- 
monious politeness which distinguished alike the chevaliers and 
the orientals, they characterize that period in the progress of 
society, which may be termed the age of false refinement, and 
which is situated half way between savage and civilized life. 

Good treatment of women, we have already observed, is one 
of the surest marks of high civilization. But it seems to be 
very little considered, in what good treatment of women con- 
sists. It does not consist in treating them as idols to be wor- 
shipped, or as trinkets to be worn for display ; any more than 
in shutting them up like jewels in a case, removed from the 
light of the sun and the sight of men. In both cases, this treat- 
ment is a proof that they are valued; else why are so much 
pains taken about them? But in both cases they are valued 
exactly like beautiful trinkets; the value set upon them is 
quite compatible with perfect indifference to their happiness or 
misery. 

Professor Millar, pechape the greatest of philosophical in- 
quirers into the civilization of past ages, has observed, with 
truth, that during the savage state, when the attention of men 
is wholly engrossed by the pursuit of the necessaries of life, the 
pleasures of sex are little regarded, and little valued ; but as. soon 
as the satisfaction of their more pressing wants gives leisure to 
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cultivate the other enjoyments within their reach, these pleasures 
are among the first which engage their attention. If the savage 
state is, of all others, that in which the sexual passion is weakest, 
the half-savage state, or the state immediately bordering on bar- 
barism, is that in which it is strongest. This remark explains 
the treatment of women in feudal Europe, as well as in Asia, 
different as their condition in these two states of society may 
appear. In Asia, where food could always be obtained with com- 

aratively trifling labour, and where very little clothing and 
iodeinn were necessary either to existence or to comfort, the 
savage or hunting state seems never to have existed ; the pleasures 
of sex were probably cultivated from the beginning, and, man 
abusing his natural superiority, the women were made slaves. In 
Europe, on the contrary, as among the North American Indians, 
women were not valued as sources of pleasure,and were notvaluable ° 
for the labour of hunting, in that state of society the only kind of 
hard labour. No motives, therefore, existed for reducing them to 
bondage ; and when these barbarians over-spread the Roman 
empire, and, possessing themselves of the land, began to lead an 
idle life instead of a laborious one, this new state of society found 
the women free. From this circumstance arose the different 
situation of women in Asia and in feudal Europe. In the 
latter, where they were free, to obtain the woman who was 
the object of desire became often a matter of extreme difficulty, 
and generally could not be effected without her own consent: 
in the former, where they were slaves, to obtain any number of 
women independently of their consent, became, to a rich man, a 
matter of no difficulty at all; and his solicitude was transferred 
to the means of keeping them. 

We thus see that the seclusion of women in Asia, and the 
idolatry of them in Europe, were both marks of the same low 
state of civilization. The latter, no doubt, gave to some women 
for a time more power. But we must not overrate the value of 
this power to their happiness. The question is not, how much 
power a knight would give his mistress leave to fancy-she exer- 
cised over him, in order that she might consent to his obtaining 
power over her ; butin what manner he employed his power over 

er when obtained. Of the domestic lives of the knights, we have 
hardly any direct information; and in the absence of any, we 
may ae upon the general presumption, that men who were 
brutal towards one another, would not be less brutal towards 
their wives. Allowing that a woman who had been an object 
of desire, and who was still a source of vanity from her personal 
charms, might command tolerable treatment on account of those 
charms, while they lasted, and on account of her children at a 
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later period; we profess ourselves not to be of the number 
of those who sympathize exclusively with beautiful women. 
Although the heroines of romances were somehow always beau- 
tiful, it may yet be inferred, from the inherent probability of the 
thing, that there were ugly women in those days as well as in 
our own ; though we are left to conjecture what sort of treat- 
ment may peradventure have been undergone by such ill-fated 
females, if any such there were. A knight who had to main- 
tain at the point of the sword, that his lady was the most 
beautiful lady in the whole world, would, in common prudence, 
attach himself to some fair one, whose pretensions to that 
character might be maintained without subjecting him to an 
extraordinary degree of ridicule. We know, in point of fact, that 
a small pov of beautiful women engrossed all the admiration 
and all the vows of all the knights, and that the large and un- 
attractive majority were altogether neglected. It is the treat- 
ment of them, however, and not that of their more attractive 
sisters, which is the test of civilization. 

There is positive evidence, how little regard was paid by a 
warrior of the age of chivalry, to the feelings even of the object 
of his passion, when he had the power of gratifying that passion 
independently of her consent. If a baron happened to be smitten 
by the charms of the daughter of one of his vassals, he de- 
manded of her father, as a matter of course, that she should be 
yielded up to his embraces.* The frequency of rapes and ab- 
ductions, even in the case of women of elevated rank, is another 
important proof how little connection the foppish gallantry of 
that age had with the real happiness of the sex affected to be 
adored. We have mentioned in a former page the chivalrous 
treatment of the Gascon ladies by Coeur de Lion. Matilda, 
es of Malcolm 3rd king of Scotland, while residing in 
England previously to her marriage with our Henry lst, is well 
known to have taken the habit of a nun, “ not,” says Hume, 
“with a view of entering into a religious life, but merely in 
consequence of a custom, familiar to the English ladies, who 
protected their chastity from the brutal violence of the Normans, 
by taking shelter under that habit, which, amidst the horrible 
licentiousness of the times, was yet generally revered.”+ 

We reject the giants of romance; why should we continue to 





* See, for example, the account of the birth and parentage of William 
the Conqueror, in Sismondi, iv. 240. The story is curious, and charac- 
ees of the times. It resembles an anecdote related of the Anglo-Saxon 
cing Edgar. 

t Hume, i. 318. See, in Dr. Henry’s History of Great Britain, vi. 347, 
the remarkable words of a great council of the clergy on this occasion, 
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believe in the reality of the knights-errant, their antagonists ? 
Yet if both are the representatives of really existing personages, 
let us remember that the knights who liberated imprisoned dam- 
sels were few, while the giants who held these damsels in durance 
were many ; and that the prototypes of the giants were knights 
and noblemen, though they were not knights-errant, 

Though it is almost unnecessary to add, that whatever portion 
of power or good treatment the women enjoyed, was confined 
entirely to the women of rank, and that all other women were, 
like their husbands, slaves; we will, however, conclude our 
observations on this subject, by a very sensible passage from 
M. Reederer’s work, already alluded to, in which this as well as 
some other very pertinent observations are forcibly put. The 
age of chivalry, he says, . 

‘ Fut pour les femmes, ainsi que les hommes, une periode d’abjection 
et de malheur. Ne regardant pas le bonheur des seigneurs qui oppri- 
maient la nation comme partie du bonheur de la nation, ou eomme une 
compensation de son malheur, je ne compte pas non plus la glorie des 
chételaines dans le bilan des femmes Francaises du méme temps. Celles-ci 
vivaient dans l’oppression comme leurs péres, leurs maris, leurs enfans. 
On pourrait méme contester 4 ces dames de chateau, qui brillaient. de 
tant d’éclat sur les amphithéatres d’un tournoi, qui étaient pour la con- 
frérie des chevaliers l’object d’un culte religieux et d'une adoration 
solennelle ; on pourrait leur contester un bonheur correspondant A de si 
belles apparences, et demander si cette idolatrie qui leur était vouée, 
n’était pas une des pompes de la grandeur de ces temps-la, Tostentation 
intéressee d’une courtoisie profitable, ou l’exageration d’une servilité 
réelle sous des apparences passionnées ; et si, dans l’intérieur de la société 
domestique, les grandes dames n’étaient pas exposées comme les autres a 
toute la rudesse d’une domination sans frein ?’—Louis XII. et Frangois I. 
vol. i. p. 297. 

We have dwelt so long upon the period of the feudal aris- 
tocracy, that we have not time to give a detailed character of 
the feudal monarchy ; and perhaps it will be better, before at- 
tempting the task, to wait for the additional materials which we 
may — to find in the next portion of M. de Sismondi’s his- 
tory. fe shall content ourselves with mentioning a few facts, 
merely to show that the aristocracy did not change its charac- 
ter during the two or three centuries which followed its subju- 
gation by the crown. 

Enguerrand de Coucy, having seized two young noblemen, 
who, with their preceptor, had trespassed on his forests in pur- 
suit of rabbits, Lieged them all three. In the reign of any 
other prince than Saint Louis, he might possibly have come off 
with impunity. Saint Louis at first intended to put him to 
death, but at the intercession of all the great barons, he con- 
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tented himself with imposing a heavy fine, and three years exile 
in Palestine, with the forfeiture of the seignorial rights of haute 
justice, and garenne: of keeping rabbits, and of judging men.* 

Guy de Montfort assassinated Henry, son of Richard duke of 
Cornwall, before the altar, at Viterbo.+ 

Saint Louis besieged the castle of La Roche de Gluy upon the 
Rhone, to punish its lord for practising robbery on the high- 
way : having made himself master of the castle, he restored it 
to its owner, first stipulating for the discontinuance of his de- 
predations { 

The next person of whom we shall make mention is Amalric, 
viscount of Narbonne, who, having the droit de justive, violated 
the laws, and, what was of more consequence, offended the mo- 
narch, by putting to death two of his own vassals, notwithstand- 
ing their appeal to the royal court. Amalric’s sovereign was 
far from being a Saint Louis; he imprisoned the rebellious 
vassal for a time, then took him from prison and put him at the 
head of an army.§ 

Jourdain de I’Isle, sire (seigneur) of Casaubon, after receiving 
the royal pardon eighteen times for different offences, was 
hanged the nineteenth for rape, rapine, and murder, This hap- 
pened under Charles 4th, in 1323. 

Hannot and Pierre de Léans were hanged in 1332, for assas- 
sinating la demoiselle Péronne d’Estreville in the church. 

Mathieu de Houssaie was condemned to a gibbet in 1333 ; 
Jourdan Ferron, a damoiseau or page, in the same year. In the 
following year eleven nobles were executed (supplicics) for the 
assassination of Emeri Béranger. 

Adam de Hordain, another knight, was hanged in 1348, and 
so on.|| It was not till the climax of the power of Louis 14th, 
that the nobles were reduced into perfect obedience to the 
laws. 

As the king’s government, however, increased in strength, 
assassination became too dangerous to be openly practised, and 
a safer mode of taking vengeance upon an enemy now came 
into vogue. Accusations of poisoning became frequent, and 
gained general credit. The imperfection of the courts of jus- 
tice, and the peculiar nature of this crime, generally prevented 
the fact from being judicially proved ; but the generality of the 
suspicion is a sufficient lee yd of the spirit of the times. 
Another mode of getting rid of an enemy was suggested by the 
superstitions of the day. The practice of enchantments, for the 





* Sismondi, viii. 98. + 7b. 219. { Dulaure, iii. 54. 
§ Sismondi, ix. 412. || Dulaure, iii. 260. 
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destruction of particular persons, became very frequent. The 
efficacy of these operations was imaginary, but the intention 
was real, Waxen images, says M. Dulaure, play a very con- 
spicuous part in French history. A waxen image was con- 
structed, as nearly as possible resembling the person intended 
to be destroyed ; a priest was employed to baptise the image b 
the name of the intended victim, and it was then tortured, 
mutilated, or pierced through and through, with the proper 
forms of incantation. The effect of the operation thus per- 
formed upon the image, was supposed to be felt by its human 
namesake in his own person. 

The gradual disuse of trial by battle, which was abolished by 
Saint Louis in his own domains, and discouraged every where, 
both by him and his successors; the substitution of technical 
procedure in the king’s court, and the gradual supercession of 
the seignorial jurisdictions by the royal ones, gave rise and en- 
couragement to another sort of crime, judicial perjury. This, 
which is perhaps the most pernicious of offences, because it 
destroys the efficacy of the remedy against all others, and 
the frequency of which is, for that and other reasons, one of the 
most decisive tests of the moral depravity of a nation, became, 
if we may credit historians, horribly frequent. Corruption in 
the judges also became a common offence.* 

When the nobles no longer enjoyed any power of their own, 
except. over their serfs and domestics, they had no chance for 
importance but by resorting to the court, and rivalling with one 
another in magnificence and servility.+ The means of mag- 
nificence had to be squeezed out of their vassals, whose situa- 
tion consequently became more miserable than ever.{ The 
same cause brought about a considerable change in the man- 
ners of the nobility. No longer permitted to seek excitement 
in private wars, they sought it in the licentiousness of a court. 
Intrigue took the place of rape, as poisoning had done of 
assassination. The manners of the later period of the age of 
chivalry, and of the age which immediately succeeded it, as 
they are pictured in Brantéme and other works of his day, 
were dissolute to a degree never since equalled. Nor did’ their 





* See Dulaure, iii. 243, for a remarkable instance. See also Sismondi, 
ix. 195. ‘* Le sitcle,”’ (says he) ‘‘ dont nous faisons l’histoire, est celui de 
la plus grande corruption de l’ordre judiciaire ; il n’y a pas un des proces 
intentés sous Philippe le Bel, qui ne porte des marques intrinstques de 
faux témoignage.”’ 

+ See a striking instance of their servility even as early as the reign of 
ie | Augustus.—Sismondi, vi. 154. 

t Sismondi, viii. 428. He compares their condition to that of the sub. 
jects of Turkey, 
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debauchery resemble the refined gallantry of the court of Louis 
15th ; it was coarse and gross to a degree of which even the 
language of Rabelais is hardly an exaggeration. To sum up 
all in few words : when the vices of a highwayman ended, the 
vices of a courtier began. 

We had intended to quote some striking anecdotes of 
the times; such as the expedition of the pastoureaux, the de- 
struction of the Templars, the pretended conspiracy of the lepers 
to poison the fountains and subvert Christianity : and to have 
sketched the persecutions of the Jews and of the Albigenses, and 
the still more extraordinary persecution of the mendicant Fran- 
ciscans, for offending the pope, by denying that their meat was 
their own at the moment when they were putting it into their 
mouths. Buyt these, and innumerable other interesting facts, 
which M. Dulaure and M. de Sismondi have recorded, we must 
content ourselves with exhorting the reader to gather from those 
authors themselves. Both works are as delightful in style, as 
they are important in matter. The manner of M. Dulaure is 
characterized by extreme neatness and exquisite simplicity, and 
carries the reader along with it, by its deep earnestness, and 
high tone of moral feeling. To one who is daily sickened by the 
repulsive tone of heartless levity, and recklessness about good 
and evil, which is one of the besetting sins of our own literature 
in the present day, this quality of M. Dulaure’s work renders 
it peculiarly attractive.* M. de Sismondi’s style is more diffuse, 
but almost always sprightly, and frequently eloquent. His elo- 

uence, however, flows naturally from him ; neither he nor M. 

ulaure is infected by that rage for fine writing, which is the bane 
of all real eloquence ; they never declaim, never hunt after com- 
mon-place metaphors, but speak the plain and unaffected lan- 
guage of men who wish that the reader should think of their ideas 
more than of themselves. 

There is little appearance in M. Dulaure’s work of a gene- 
ralizing, that is, of a philosophical, mind : he states the facts as 
he finds them, praises and censures where he sees reason, but 
does not look out for causes and effects, or parallel instances, 
nor.applies the general principles of human nature to the state 
of society he is describing, to show from what circumstances it 
became what it was. It is true he does not profess to be a his- 
torian, but only to sketch a tableau moral. . de Sismondi aims 
much more at generalization ; and the reflections with which he 





* It is a quality, however, by no means peculiar to M. Dulaure; several 
other French writers of the present day are distinguished by it in an equal, 
rhaps in a still greater degree. M. Roederer, in the work in which we 
ave had occasion to quote, is a striking example. 
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frequentiy commences his chapters, exhibit far more of the 
genuine philosophy of history, than is to be found in any other 
work on the middle ages (those of Professor Millar excepted) 
with which we are acquainted. 

The badness of those ages will now be thoroughly understood 
by a large class of readers in France. In this country, we can- 
not hope that it will be comprehended as yet. There is no 

opular book on the middle ages in our language; nor any book 
in which the truth is plainly and fully told concerning chivalry 
and its times. Millar’s Historical View of the English Govern- 
ment, though admirable as far as it goes, is rather a history of 
institutions, than of morals and manners; and when it does 
touch upon the latter, is not detailed enough to give any thing 
like a vivid conception of the times. . The design of the work, 
moreover, is confined to our own country. Yet he is almost 
the only writer we have, who has made the middle ages a subject 
of philosophical investigation. There is, indeed, Mr. Hallam ; 
but we should be much surprised if the nation which has pro- 
duced a Millar, could admire or read the “ History and Govern- 
ment of Europe during the Middle Ages.” This work appears 
to us equally wag | in the design and in the execution. In the 
first place, the design is fundamentally bad. The work is 
neither a history of Europe, nor a history of European civiliza- 
tion. Considered as a history of Europe, it is the most meagre 
of abstracts. Conceive an attempt to write “the history of 
France from its conquest by Clovis to the invasion of Naples 
by Charles 8th,” in one chapter of ninety-nine quarto pages ! 
It is evident that nothing worth relating of the history of 
France could be included in that compass : it is not a historical 
sketch, but a chronological table, or the table of contents to a 
historical work ; and it is long since we remember to have read 
ninety-nine duller pages. If, on the other hand, the work was 
intended to be a history, not of Europe, but of its civilization, 
why encumber it with several hundred pages of tiresome and 
useless narrative? Even in the dissertations, which compose 
the remainder of the work, we cannot help seeing much more of 
pretension than of real merit. Mr. Hallam is not wanting in 
liberality ; his leanings are in general towards the side of the 
many ; his incidental remarks are frequently pointed in expres- 
sion, and occasionally soar somewhat above the level of common- 
place. But he has neitherdiscernment enough tosee through any 
reigning error, nor philosophy enough to trace the causes and 
consequences of the things which he describes ; but deals out 
little criticiams and little reflections, and little scraps of anti- 
quarian lore, which neither throw any light upon the condi- 
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tion of mankind in the middle ages, nor contribute either to 
support or illustrate any important principle : in fine, he has 
succeeded in rendering a sketch of one of the most remarkable 
states of society ever known, at once uninstructive and tiresome. 
The best part of his work is that which relates to our own 
country. fn this part he must be allowed the merit of having 
resorted to the original authorities, and established several in- 
teresting points of constitutional history. But considering him 
as a historian of the middle ages, we are compelled to pronounce 
his work an utter failure. Its want of merit is rendered still 
more striking, when compared with the merit of other writers. 
To appreciate Mr. Hallam, it is not even necessary to have read 
Millar; it is sufficient to have read Sismondi. 





Art. V.—Anne Boleyn ; a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Mil- 
man, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo. Murray. 
London. 1826. 


BEVERY one who attempts to inculcate the belief that bigotry 

is the certain harbinger of misery, endeavours at least to 
render an important service to his fellow men, and, for this 
attempt, whether successful or not, he may justly lay claim to 


some approbation. Mr. Milmay has- written the poem now 
under consideration, for the expm&s purpose of depicting some 
of the many miseries inflicted on mankind by intolerant fanati- 
cism. To the praise of benevolent intentions he is, therefore, 
justly entitled, but we fear his claims can extend no further: 
for, Lester laudable may be the spirit in which his poem is 
written, the poem itself deserves little admiration. It unfor- 
tunately possesses attractions for no class of readers. It exhibits 
no powerful delineation of character; no moving pictures of indi- 
vidual misfortune ; no faithful and vivid description of human 
passion; but is at best a cold-and languid dialogue, that will 
be read without emotion, and incontinently consigned to that 
oblivion which inevitably awaits it. We came to this con- 
clusion with great reluctance ; for the candour and benevolence 
of Mr. Milman can excite nothing but good feeling towards 
himself, and must render it a painful task to give an unfavour- 
able judgment of his works. 

Mr. Milman has chosen, we know not why, a dramatic form 
for his work without any intention of writing a drama. He has 
thus precluded the possibility of using poetry with propriety ; 
but has endeavoured, notwithstanding, to write a poem. His 
work is, in consequence, neither @ good poem nor a good play, 
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Thus to jumble together poetry and the drama, shews an 
utter misapprehension both of the proper aim of a dramatic 
writer, and of the means by which that aim can be attained. 
The end is, to excite emotion by a representation of the emotions 
of others; to call up our sympathies, to raise our hopes and 
fears, by a representation of the hopes and fears, of the joys 
and miseries of other men. But to render this representation 
effective, it must be true to nature ; it must be a correct imita- 
tion of the actions and language of mankind in the drama of 
life; a faithful exhibition of human passion; the language of 
real joy and sorrow. 

A play, it must be remembered, is composed entirely of what 
men say and do: it is not a redation of actions, but the actions 
themselves. From hence originates a most important distince~ 
tion between a poem and a play. The language of poetry is not 
the language of real life : it 1s real life, however, that the drama- 
tist must pourtray. He must write as men would speak, and 
must vary with the variations of time, and place, and character. 
The thoughts his characters utter, must be the thoughts. of men 
in such situations; and the language in which they are expressed 
must be the language in which such men would tg them. 
The poet and his characters are separate persons ; they have no 
connexion one with the other, and should invariably be kept 
carefully distinguished. 

A poet in his own proper character is not confined to this 
strict delineation of life. As a poet, he may call all the charms 
of fancy to his aid, may display every beauty of his brilliant and 
fascinating art; but, as a dramatist, never. In real life, more 
particularly when under the influence of violent emotions, men 
are never poetical. A man, for instance, in the agonies of death, 
is not very likely to indulge in a trope ; nor a thief or a murderer 
to pause in the perpetration of his villainy, to enunciate a 
well-turned and elegant simile. It has never been our fate to 
hear a woman in sorrow liken herself to a fountain, or any other 
water-dropping thing in nature ; nor a disconsolate widow. point 
out the resemblance between a spouseless doe’s condition and her 
own ; nor any similarity whatever between the antlered partner 
of her prototype, and ies own departed lord. We never have 
had the fortune, good or bad, to know any lady 


‘ Who plighted’to a noble youth her faith 
When she had given her honour to a wretch ;* 


but we will take upon ourselves to say, upon the knowledge a 
few years’ experience of human nature has given us, that ue 
Jady, upon such an accident being discovered, would ever think 
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of poetically comparing herself to a ship in a storm. Such things 
may be found in our plays, though never heard of in life. 
Calista’s despair and horror — not her poetizing; in the 
extremity of her grief she exclaims, 


‘Is it the voice of thunder or my father ? 
Madness! confusion ! let the storm come on ; 
Let the tempestuous roar drive all upon me. 
Dash my devoted bark, ye surges break it ! 
’Tis for my ruin that the tempest rises ; 
When I am lost, sunk to the bottom low, 
Peace shall return and all be calm again.’ 


Such conceits may amuse but cannot excite sympathy. We 
may admire the melody of the versification, and praise the poet 
for producing it, but we cannot pity the woman. Rowe, not 
Calista, claims our attention. Images like these might occur 
to his mind; none but an undisturbed imagination, however, 
would suggest the resemblance. -Grief, like Calista’s, would be 
too engrossing to permit such excursive flights of fancy. She 
might vent her griefs in complaining, but her complaints, though 
dolorous, would not be poetical. ere they so, we should im- 
mediately suppose her an impostor. 

By our dramatists, however, this obvious principle has been 
utterly neglected. All nature has been ransacked for images to 


trick out and embellish their language with poetical figures ; 
and the personages, in consequence, 7 such fine verses, that 
1 


it is with great difficulty we avoid believing them all poets by 
profession. Shakspeare, even, who is so much the object of 
our adoration, that it is dangerous to ce ay that he can err, 
often-deviates thus from nature. Even he drags in poetical 
ideas on every occasion, no matter how unsuitable, and conse- 
quently spoils the effect of some of his most beautiful scenes. 
No man has yet equalled the harmony, force and simplicity of 
Shakspeare’s sty/e. He has hit the happy medium between 
poetry and prose ; his language has all the beauty and cadence 
that belong to verse, while, by its ease and simplicity, it appears 
the common language of life. Few of our other dramatists, 
however, permit us to say so much in their favour : with most 
of them, men are made to rave by rule, and be miserable in the 
rettiest melody the author’s ear and vocabulary could furnish. 
‘hey appear to be of Mr. Puff’s opinion, and “ are not for mak- 
ing slavish distinctions, and giving all the fine language to the 
upper sorts of people.” Princes or waiting-maids, they are all 
equally fine. The servant talks like his master, and his master 
like a poet. It would not be more incongruous for a painter 
to represent his majesty’s coachman, or master of horse in the 


? 
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same costume as our gracious sovereign himself; nor for a 
dramatist to conceive our venerable monarch spouting one of 
the laureate’s odes to his valet de chambre. 

We have often been surprised that this species of false taste 
had not long since been corrected ; for it cannot have escaped 
the observation of any one who has frequented a theatre, that 
the parts most tiresome to the audience, most painful and diffi- 
cult to the actor, are always precisely those in which the author 
has been most poetical. The grand object in the representation 
of a play being illusion, being to persuade the audience as much 
as possible that the spectacle they are witnessing is no specta- 
cle, but reality, every thing that tends to dissipate this illusion, 
that recalls us to ourselves, that brings the actor, the poet, and 
the pageant back to our recollection, defeats the very purpose of 
the drama. Measured pomp of language—language which men 
in such situations would not use—which bespeaks the poet and 
not the character, breaks the desired spell, and checks every 
emotion we should experience were we under its influence, The 
actor finds it difficult to avoid appearing a spouter of poetry, 
and the audience find it impossible to avoid losing their patience, 
and are but too apt to visit on his head, the sins of the poet ; 
blaming the unfortunate Mimes for imitating nature abominably, 
much in the style of a person who should find fault with 
Mazurier for looking unlike a man, when dressed like a monkey. 

Mr. Milman, disregarding, or being ignorant of these princi- 
es has chosen to write what he calls a dramatic poem, and 

as succeeded in producing something as much like nature, as 
the perambulating exhibitions of Mr. Punch’s adventures. It 
matters nothing whether the poem be intended for the stage or 
not. It was not, we suppose, Mr. Milman’s intention merely to 
show what fine verses he could write, but to exhibit his power 
of depicting human passions. 

By adopting the form of a play, Mr. Milman discarded the 
powerful assistance of narrative and description; he lost the 
opportunity of speaking in his own person ; of pointing out those 
minute, and characteristic circumstances that give life to the 
picture ; and of fixing it in the imagination, by apt and forcible 
illustrations. He obliged himself to depend wholly on the 
dialogue, the merit of which could only consist in its suitable- 
ness to the characters represented, and to the situations in 
which they are placed ; in short he has trusted to his power of 
giving a faithful, yet striking imitation of life. He has thus, 
unwarily we think, undertaken an arduous task; a task, too, 
rendered still more difficult by the complete absence of every 
thing like a good model, Mr. Milman’s is pot a mind bold and 
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powerful enough to strike out a path for itself: he will labour, 
and perhaps with success, where others have laboured success- 
fully before him ; but to change and correct the public taste is a 
work far beyond his capacity. The work before us gives no 
indication of any such ability, Neither the plot of the drama, 
nor the characters which compose it, nor the language in which 
itis written, bespeak a man who has attentively studied the 
subject of dramatic composition ; certainly not one who has 
studied it with advantage. The plot is without interest, the 
characters are common-place and feebly drawn, and the lan- 
guage throughout is rhetorical, pointless, and unimpassioned. 

The incidents and characters of the poem are for the most 
part taken from history: the manner, however, in which the 
catastrophe is brought about, is of the author’s own imagining ; 
and the main mover of the plot is a fictitious character. Anne 
Boleyn, the heroine, is represented as a paragon of virtue, con- 
demned to death by her husband,’ through the machinations of 
Angelo Caraffa, an Italian jesuit, who is a devout catholic, 
conscientiously believing that any enormity may be committed 
for the good of the church. In the preface, however, the au- 
thor says, 


‘In endeavouring to embody that awful spirit of fanaticism—the 
more awful because strictly conscientious—which was arrayed against 
the early reformers, I hope to be considered as writing of those times 
alone. The representation of the manner in which bigotry hardens 
into intolerance, intolerance into cruelty, and an infringement of the 
eternal principles of morality, can never be an unprofitable lesson. The 
annals of all nations in which reformation was begun or completed, 
those of the League in France, of the Low-countries, and Spain, as well 
as of England, will fully bear me out in the picture which I have drawn ; 
but I have no hesitation in asserting, that even in those times, the wise 
and good among the roman catholics reprobated, as strongly as our- 
selves, the sanguinary and unprincipled means by which the papacy was 
obtained.’ 


Thisisa striking evidence of the author's candour, and liberality, 
and is moreover a most important admission in favour of the rival 
sect. This Caraffa, who is the subject of these observations, plots 
against the life of Anne Boleyn, believing her to be the main 
prop of the Protestant faith ; and suborns lady Rochford, the 
wife of Anne’s brother, to poison the mind of the king with 
calumnies against her fidelity. The king’s anger at length 
breaks out, Anne is imprisoned, and, as is usual in such cases, 
witnesses are sought after to swear to whatever facts may most 
conduce to her conviction, Caraffa persuades Smeaton, one of 
his * own poor unworthy flock,” and the queen's musician, that 
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the only mode to save his mistress from punishment is—to swear 
that she is guilty ; and the said Caraffa has art enough, it ap- 
pears, to make Smeaton believe that Anne will be wonderfully 
obliged to him for this little piece of service ; and that when di- 
vorced she will marry him as a reward for his benevolence. Smeaton 
upon this swears according to the dictation of his reverence, 


‘ That they have done together that foul sin 
That taints the lips to speak, the heart to think on.’—p. 102. 


The queen is, on this evidence, condemned with three others, 
against whom no evidence can be found ; and Smeaton is hanged 
as a reward for his credulity. 

A comparison, very — to Mr. Milman, involun- 
tarily suggests itself, between his Anne Boleyn and Voltaire’s 
admirable tragedy of Mahomet. Mahomet was written. with 
the same benevolent intention as Mr. Milman’s work, but with 
this difference as to the result, that it completely fulfilled that in- 
tention. Voltaire possessed not only a profound knowledge of 
the principles of dramatic composition, but was also deeply 
versed in the mysteries of the human mind. He well knew how 
to enlist the ivan of mankind in favour of the cause he advo- 
cated, and fortunately that cause was always the cause of be- 
nevolence: he could rouse every emotion of pity, of contempt, 
and of horror; could irresistibly impel us to execrate the ambi- 
tion of the cruel impostor, and to mourn over the ignorance that 
enabled his villainy to succeed. Fanaticism, as he describes it, 
is truly appalling j it appears the almost necessary consequence 
of ignorance and credulity, and ignorance and credulity are un- 
fortunately the lot of by for the greater portion of mankind. 

When Seide is tempted by Sakon with the promise of 
Palmire, and threatened with the anger of God, we feel anxious- 
ly alive to the painful alternative offered to him; to the greatness 
of the reward, and to his horror of the dreadful crime by which 
he can alone obtain it. Palmire, who already loves him, the fa- 
vour of the Godhead and of Mahomet, are the promised reward 
of his obedience, while the deliberate murder of a generous and 
venerable friend is the dreadful mode in which he is commanded 
to manifest it. A young and beautiful woman almost exciting 
him to commit the horrid crime, himself trembling lest he offend 
the most High by disobedience ; a father about to be murdered 
by his children, and a cruel and selfish impostor impelling them, 
by the terrors of religion, to sacrifice their unhappy parent, 
form altogether a most striking and dreadful picture. Every 
word in Voltaire’s play speaks of human nature, and is directed 
to call up human sympathy. But the machinations of Caraffa 
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are such as are never likely to succeed. Such credulous idiots 
as Smeaton are seldom to be found, and if found are not likely 
to be believed. In reality, Smeaton did not cause the death of 
Anne: Henry was determined to rid himself of the disagree- 
able incumbrance of a wife who no longer pleased him, and 
would have done so, had Smeaton never existed. Nor in the 

oem does it appear that Anne falls a sacrifice to fanaticism. 

t is evident that she is the victim of Henry’s brutal and ungo- 
vernable passion for Jane Seymour, and not of Caraffa’s plot. 
Caraffa, in truth, has little to do with the affair, and is through- 
out de trop. 

The characters of the drama do not redeem the errors of its 
plot. Caraffa and Anne are those, on which the poet has be- 
stowed most attention, and from which we suppose, we are to 
judge his powers of delineation : in both he has, in our opinion, 
completely failed. An Italian jesuit has long been a conve- 
nient resource for the writers of cémmon-place horrors, and has 
served to frighten all the novel-reading ladies of the last half 
century. These descriptions have been so often repeated, and 


have so much resembled one another, that the words Italian 
monk are no sooner repeated, than they call up in our minds 
the idea of a dark, dangerous, mysterious, intriguer, whose high, 


pale and commanding forehead exhibits plots by the dozen. 
And for ought we can see, Mr. Milman’s Jesuit differs not from 
any other pale tramontane gentleman of the Order of Jesus who 
has figured in the pages of a neatly-printed octavo for this 
century past. Among the best lines in the poem, however, are 
those in which Angelo himself gives a description of his expec- 
tations in this world. Want of space prevents our giving fiom 
as an extract. 

Anne Boleyn, if we are to believe Mr. Milman, was not only a 
vretty, gay, laughing queen, but moreover a profound theologian. 

er conversational sermons are versified by lord Rochford ; who 
by the bye is vastly complimentary to his royal sister. She is 
represented as a devout Protestant, with an excellent ear for 
music ; a loving wife, and no bad disputant ; a tender sister, an 
affectionate daughter, a witty story-teller, and a most gracious 
queen. We are not very particular as to historical truth in 
a poem, provided, it be not pretended that truth is preserved ; but 
Mr. Milman appears to intend that this representation should 
be believed. Far be it from us to lessen any lady’s renown ; but 
we would at least suggest, that we never encountered such a 
blazing galaxy of excellence ; and would, moreover, call to Mr. 
Milman’s recollection certain stories that were afloat concerning 


this paragon of goodness while maid of honour to the duchess of 
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Alengon ; and that there lived a lady, a Catholic it is true, called 
Catherine of Arragon, sometime wife of Henry 8th; who was 
supplanted in the affections of her husband, and deprived of her 
erown by the arts of a coquet, whose virtue, it was pretended, 
was proof against the sin of incontinence, but who had not the 
slightest objection to a husband, even though he might be the 
husband of another. If our memory fail us not, this lady was 
Anne Boleyn. It would be well to ascertain whether there be 
any foundation for these reports before Anne be declared 

‘A mingled consummation of beauty, gentleness, and goodness.’ 
—p. ll. 

It appears to us ill-advised on the part of the stout defenders 
of our Protestant faith, to insist so much on the virtue of the 
first propagators of Protestantism ; they had better let the good 
faith rest on itself, than trust to such unsound supporters ; for, 
with shame and sorrow be it spoken, many of the personages 
who contributed mainly to the happy event of our church reform- 
ation, were but sorry scoundrels, and deserving of more harsh 
epithets than we have either leisure or inclination to apply. 

ad not Henry 8th been one of this worthy race we should per- 
haps have taken the liberty to use some expressive terms to 
mark our opinion of their general character, but our respect for 
royalty prevents us from giving a royal murderer, all the epithets 
he deserves. 

There is one description in this poem that has puzzled us 
completely. Cranmer laments that at the death of Anne the 
Protestant church would lose its most powerful supporter; and 
that consequently it was vain to hope, that in our island 

‘A holy priesthood, 
Chaste, simple, and to themselves alone severe ; 
Poor below luxury, rich beyond contempt; 
Environ’d with their heaven-led families, 
Should, with their lives, most saintly eloquence, 
Preach Christ, Christ only..—p. 123. 

If Anne’s death were really the cause of this hope’s being 
blighted, we most sincerely lament that untoward event. We 
can, however, hardly believe the death of this lady to have much 
influence on the lives, and incomes of our present clergy. But, 
leaving this delicate point to be decided at some other time, by 
any one who will take pains to investigate it, we must express 
our astonishment at Mr. Milman’s boldness in thus taking a 
poet’s licence to satirize what is, by lamenting the absence of 
what is not. It is evidently a piece of happy sarcasm ; bringing 
into view in one line the golden bishoprics, and forty-pound-per 
annum curacies of our graduated hierarchy. 
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Mr. Milman’s diction possesses no greater attraction than his 
plot or his characters. Some specimens of the noble art of Sink- 
ing, in poetry, to be found in Anne Boleyn, are superior to any thing 
the ancients ever conceived. The homely phrases, “ go and sell 
those wines, and change what remains of the preserved ginger, 
for beef and pudding,” are thus made poetical ; 


* Go coin those wines, barter for homelier cates 
Those candied super fluities..—p. 22. 
The queen sees her brother in private,” is thus rendered— 


‘Her noble brother 
the queen 
To her close privacy admits. —p. 18. 





“ Some persons almost spit at me,” is thus strangely, and 
almost indelicately expressed— 


« 


Some did spurn at me, 
Did almost void their rheum on me.’—p. 15. 


And we could hardly persuade ourselves that the following lines 
were not pilfered from the “ Critic” : 


Mr. Milman: 


‘ Brother in Christ, thou knowest this land rejects 
Rome’s bishop and his tyrannous usurpation.’ —p. 43. 


Sir Walter Raleigh : 


‘ Philip, you know, is proud Thberia’s king ; 
His subjects in base bigotry 

And Catholic oppression held, while we, 
You know, the Protestant persuasion hold.’ 


From the professor of poetry in the University of Oxford, 
where the models of antiquity are supposed to be so care- 
fully studied, and so highly esteemed, we expected good taste, 
at least, if not good poetry. In this expectation we have 
been disappointed. Sir Richard Blackmore resuscitated could 
hardly have produced lines in worse taste than the following 
exhortation : 


‘ Set wide the gates of hell, and summon thence 
Murder, enthroned on your high judgment seat ; 
Arm her dark sister, lawless Massacre, 

With the dread axe of public execution.’-—p. 41. 


They have the additional excellence of being unintelligible. 
Who is to be enthroned on the judgment seat we cannot 
discover. Is it murder, or the church of England, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or the gates of hell ? 
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Mr. Milman seems also to think bad imagery better than 
none; in page 129, Angelo asks himself this sapient question : 
‘ ————— Does Pity 
Pale the blue cheek of Pestilence that blasts 
Whole nations ?” 


Again Smeaton declares the queen to be, 
‘An angel by heaven’s providence unplumed.’ 


by which we are to understand her majesty to have moulted a 
full suit of heavenly feathers, previously to having donned 
an earthly garment of silk or velvet. Such extravagant images 
are not poetry but nonsense. 

We have little space for many extracts, but cannot refrain 
from shewing our fair readers with what gusto a reverend: father 
vents a few oaths. Has Mr. Milman followed the precept of 
the poet, 


Intererit multum Davusne loquatur ati herus, 


and, from experience, learned the following pithy objurgation to 
be quite in character? 


‘ Angelo 


* The game is won ere played ! 
It fires beyond our hopes, the sulphurous train 
Flames up, they’re hurled aloft, but not to heaven. 
Wake hell! lift up thy gates ; and ye, that tenant 
The deepest, darkest, most infuriate pit, 
The abyss of all abysses, blackest blackness, 
Where that most damning sin, the damning others, 
With direst, most remorseless expiation 
Howls out its drear eternity, arouse, 
The myriad voices of your wailing, loud: 
As when the fleshly Luther, or the chiéf 
Of his cursed crew have one by one gone down 
To tread your furnace chambers! Rise, e 
The throne of fire, the crown of eating flames.’—p. 84, 85. 


We now leave Anne Boleyn to the opinion. of our readers ; 
which, after the specimens we have laid before them, we are sure 
cannot fail to coincide with our own. yr 
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Art. VI.—A Summary Account of the Steam-boats for Lord Cochrane's 
Expedition ; with some few words upon the two Frigates ordered at 
New York for the Service of Greece. By Count Alerino Palma. 
London. 1820. 


N the earlier part of the Greek contest, it was earnestly desired 

and strongly recommended to the provisional government of 
Greece, by those who felt most deeply interested in their suc- 
cess, that they should despatch envoys to the different parts 
of Europe, in order to give effect to that enthusiasm which 
had spontaneously manifested itself in their favour. But it was 
only at the close of the year 1822, that a series of prosperous events 
enabled the Greeks to adopt these suggestions, and M. Luri- 
ottis was then commissioned to visit this country, and to consult 
the friends of Greece on the best means of advancing her 
independence and freedom. On his arrival here, in Janua 
1823, several meetings were held among those who had been 
watching the progress of the Greek revolution with intense 
anxiety ; and as manifestations of public sympathy were visible, 
which ever way they looked, they determined to concentrate 
the scattered suggestions and exertions of individuals, and to 
give them all the strength and usefulness of which they were 


susceptible, by the formation of a Committee, whose sole object 
should be, to further the cause of Grecian Independence, and the 
regeneration of a country so dear to the recollections of the past, 
so interesting from the sufferings of the present, so encouraging 
to the hopes of the future. 

On the 28th of praetené 1823, the following gentlemen met 


at the Crown and Anchor Tavern :—Messrs. H. G. Bennett, E. 
Ellice, W. Evans, J. C. Hobhouse, J. Hume, C. H. Hutchinson, 
J. Maxwell, W. Smith, and J. Williams, M. Ps; Dr. Gilchrist, 
Mr. Z. Macaulay, and Mr. Bowring. A simple resolution was 
passed, “ that a Committee should be formed, to meet from time 
to time, in order to consider of the best means of promoting the 
cause of the Greeks.” In the course of a month, the candidates 
for admission were so numerous, that a Committee was established 
—probably the most extensive, the most efficient, and, while any 

rospect of usefulness remained to them, the most zealous, that 
had ever been associated in a public cause. Of those who 
remain, it would be indecorous individually to speak; but of 
the members that have died since its formation, it may truly be 
said, that the cause of Greece rekindled, in the decaying spirit 
of lord Erskine, the fire and the eloquence of youth ; that lord 
Byron’s devotion, and his sacrifices to that cause, threw a 
splendor, bright as his own genius, upon his latter days ; that 
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the sterling intelligence and the strong sympathies with which 
Mr. David Ricardo instructed and ameliorated all those about 
him, were greatly excited in behalf of Greece; and that the 
straight-forward honest zeal with which General Long devoted 
himself to the service of that country, and the frankness and 
readiness with which he communicated all his military know- 
ledge for its assistance, endeared him to his Philhellenic 
associates. In the melancholy and miserable exposures to 
which the late discussions on the subject of Greece have led, 
the Greek Committee has come in for a large portion of public 
censure; but we hope to show, nay, to demonstrate, and that 
after a thorough examination of the matter, that the conduct of 
the Greek Committee throughout has been marked by prudence 
and wisdom ; that im every instance -they sought a proper end, 
and employed proper means; and that they were thwarted by 
circumstances wholly beyond their calculation and their control. 
it will appear that the evils, which have menaced or afflicted 
Greece, were foreseen, and as far as possible provided against, 
by the Greek Committee ; and if it be borne in mind that the 
Committee had only the power to recommend, but never to 
enforce a recommendation, that they were counsellors possessed 
only of the authority which those they had to counsel chose to 
allow, that they had no influence beyond the influence which 
honesty of purpose, activity of zeal, and deliberate consideration 
could confer; it will, as we believe, appear that they have 
deserved well of Greece, and have deserved well of ‘their 
countrymen and of mankind. They have had to withstand the 
attacks of those who deemed their prudential measures, their 
want of confidence in the Greek leaders, as unnecessary and 
uncalled-for stigmas upon the Greek character ; of those, too, 
who looked upon the attempt to elevate the Greeks from their 
moral and mental degradation, as a hopeless and a thankless 
endeavour. They found not, nor did they expect to find, those 
higher excellencies of character which grow out of freedom and 
civilization; but they expected to discover, nor were they dis- 
appointed, that despotism had yet left undestroyed among the 
Greeks, virtue and valour enough to save their country. The 
Greek Committee proposed to itself one great object—to assist 
in securing the enfranchisement of Greece; and when the 
measures are reported, to which, from time to time, they called 
the attention of the Greek deputies, and of the diflerent parties, 
or factions which, one after another, were deemed to hold the 
reins of government, it must be seen what golden opportunities 
have been neglected, or thrown away. 

The moment when the Greek Committee assembled, was cer- 
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tainly an auspicious one ; and the numerous, the almost number- 
less, communications which they received, proved how exten- 
sive were the feelings of anxiety and interest in the success of 
the Greeks. Several attempts had been previously made to as- 
sociate the friends of Greece in England, but they had failed, 
because the prime movers wanted either influence or address, 
notwithstanding the examples of Germany and Switzerland, 
which had, in spite of their limited resources and the political 
difticulties which were opposed to all expression of public 
opinion, already sent frequent and efficient aid to the struggling 
Greeks. There, indeed, Philhellenism had partaken of a reli- 
gious enthusiasm ; the press teemed with addresses, pamphlets, 
and books; even in obscure villages sermons had been preached, 
prayers had been offered up, and no inconsiderable collections 
made in favour of “Christians fighting the battles of the 
cross,” of patriots contending for liberty, and for the land of 
their fathers. ; 

One of the earliest anxieties of the Greek Committee was, to 
obtain the most correct and minute information of what was 
passing in Greece, as they soon discovered that no authority 
attached to the newspaper reports, which were always distorted 
or coloured by the spirit of partisanship. No newspapers exist- 
ed in Greece until the Committee sent types and presses 
for their establishment, so that no public opinion could correct 
the errors of individual exaggeration or personal prejudice. 
Almost all the merchants of the Levant made it their common 
object. to vituperate the Greeks, to darken their virtues, to 
deny their successes, and to blazon forth their defeats : while, 
on the other hand, the Greeks established in France and 
Italy, filled the newspapers with monstrous distortions of what 
had really occurred. Lvery trifling skirmish became a bloody 
combat, in which ten-fold more Turks were massacred than 
had ever been engaged, so that no species of deception, or 
mendacity, was left untried by either party, which, by the 
concealment of truth, or the intrusion of falsehood, could 
elevate the one, or depress the other. Facts were all-im- 
portant to the Committee, and they therefore instructed their 
agent, Mr. Blaquiere, to proceed immediately to Greece, ac- 
companied by Mr. Luriottis, in order to ascertain precisely 
the situation of things in that country; to report, in detail, as 
to the most effectual way in which the assistance and co- 
operation of the Committee could further the cause of Grecian 
independence ; and, especially, to urge on the provisional govern- 
ment the importance of immediately accrediting a mission to 
England, furnished with powers to act in the name of the govern- 

12 
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ment. At the same time, the Committee offered their most cordial 
and zealous assistance to the Greeks, pledging themselves to use 
every exertion which might lead to the consolidation of the liberties 
of Greece. The state of parties in Greece has always presented 
a fearful barrier to the consolidation of Grecian liberty ; but the 
Committee made it a rule, from the first, to keep aloof from, and, 
as far as they were able, to control, that spirit of disunion, 
which has been the primary cause of all the calamities with 
which Greece has been visited; the great impediment to the 
organization of a wise, a good, and a national government in 
Greece; that spirit of disunion which has turned into sources 
of weakness all the elements of strength, and frequently 
dragged to the verge of perdition one of the noblest and purest 
causes which ever occupied history or interested man. 

Meanwhile the miseries and sufferings produced by the indis- 
criminate massacres of Scio and Cyprus, and the destitution and 
distress which the events of the war had entailed on helpless men, 
women, and children, who had been compelled to seek ‘an asy- 
lum, in different countries, from Turkish ferocity and barbarity, 
had led to the formation of a Committee among the Society of 
Friends, who, without taking part in any political question, had, 
with admirable generosity and zeal, been labouring successfully 
to diminish the afflictions of the Greeks. Many hundreds of 
Greeks who had been driven from the southern and western 
provinces of Turkey, from Wallachia, Moldavia and Macedonia, 
and from the islands of the Archipelago, were enabled to return 
to their homes; others have been assisted with pecuniary aid 
in most. of the ports of southern Europe. Medicines and hos- 
pital stores were frequently sent by the Friends, at the request 
of the Committee, on board the same ships which carried sup- 
plies of military and naval ammunition, and volunteers full of 
ardour and euthusiasm. The exertions of this benevolent body 
of men, as it: removed from the attention of the Greek Com- 
mittee a large portion of distress, enabled them to direct their 
views, and to employ their limited funds, exclusively for the 
political and military service of Greece. 

Soon after the formation of the Committee, lord Byron, one 
of its members, spontaneously offered his services to proceed as 
the representative of the Committee to Greece, and to devote his 
time, bis talents, and his fortune, to a cause which he had; in 
truth, wonderfully assisted by the enthusiasm of his genius, and 
** wedded ” to his own immortal verse. In the difficult cireum- 
stances in which he was frequently placed, he bore himself with 
great generosity and discretion. If in any thing he erred, it was 
that his affection for Mavrocordato indyced him to attach him- 
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self individually to him, and to remain at Missolonghi, detached 
from many of the influential chiefs of Greece, whom he might 
undoubtedly have controlled, and have subdued their factious 
differences to the common cause. If lord Byron, instead of 
continuing at Missolonghi, had withdrawn to Salona, or Argos, 
and there gathered round him the aristocracy of the country, 
the military leaders, and the principal island chiefs, we think his 
master mind would have subdued, or at all events have diverted 
into a less pernicious course those dissentions which have so 
often wasted the energies and destroyed the fair prospects of 
Greece. The death of lord Byron was an awful calamity, both 
for the Greek people, and for the English Committee ; since the 
influence of his name, and of his mind, was not only essentially 
important to the Greeks, but of singular value in all their 
negotiations with their enemies. On moré than one occasion, 
the garrison of Patras, the strongest and most important hold 
of the Turks, would have surrendered, could security have been 
obtained for the proper fulfilment of the terms of the capitula- 
tion. Just before lord Byron’s death, propositions were renewed, 
and we know that the Turkish and Albanian forces offered to 
abandon the citadel, on lord Byron’s individual guarantee for 
their safety. The negotiations were frustrated by his illness 
and death. Yet, notwithstanding his too short career, the 
services he rendered to the Greeks were incalculable. It was 
with money furnished by the English Committee, and -appro- 
priated by lord Byron, that the walls of Missolonghi were 
prepared for that heroic defence, which forms, perhaps, the 
noblest page in the records of the Grecian struggle. Very soon 
after lord Byron’s arrival in Greece, he urged the Committee to 
address* the Greek people, enjoining them, by every motive of 





* We subjoin a copy of this Document : 
** Greek Committee Room, 
** London, 27th December, 1823. 

“The Greek Committee have seen, with a distress and anxiety equal to 
the interest they feel in the holy cause of Grecian Tadlpeniience, the 
accounts which have lately been received from the Morea, of those internal 
discords, which have already produced so much evil to the common weal, 
and which threaten new calamities, that may be fatal to the glorious objects 
which the heroes of Greece, and their friends in England, have equally in 
view. 

“ Nothing but the most ardent zeal in favour of Grecian freedom, and the 
keenest susceptibility to every circumstance which impedes its progress 
and delays its final triumph, would have induced the Greek Committee thus 
to address the distinguished leaders in Greece; urging. them, by the love 
of their country, which they have so nobly served, by every sentiment they 
hold sacred, and by every hope that is dear, to forget those little differences 
which may have been created by the tide of events, and to unite in the 
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virtue and patriotism, to forget their personal differences and 
misunderstandings, and to unite in forwarding that common 
object to which every other should be subservient, and which 





strongest bonds of fraternal amity—to unite their hearts and their arms in 
the common cause, a cause which can only be endangered by disunion and 
misunderstanding. 

** Such an union must necessarily and speedily conduct Greece to that 
proud and noble station which she seems called to occupy among the 
nations of present and future days; a station worthy of her ancient 
fame. 

“None but your enemies, valiant Greeks, can have an interest in any 
internal dissentions ; it is by your enemies they are formed and fostered ; 
it is by your enemies that they will be turned to account. They will be 
made the pretext for interfering with your independence, and with your 
freedom. They will prevent their recognition by the friendly and indifferent 
nations, who watch the progress of the struggle ; and they will be “ased 
— yourselves, as they have been already used by both open and secret 

oes. 

‘* Not only the general interest and happiness of your country, but the 
individual security and comfort of each, depend upon the union of all 
parties in obedience to the government ; on a concentration of action and 
of measure, in a word, on that universal concord and confidence, which will 
give security to those whom you have invested with power, and provide for 
the well-being of the whole mass of citizens. 

** And be it allowed us to remark, that this spirit of union and moderation 
would essentially advance your interests both with the government and with 
the people of England. To the latter it would give encouragement to 
continue and to increase their sympathizing exertions, and it might induce 
the former more openly to countenance the independence and liberty, of 
Greece. " 

«On the pecuniary transactions of the government of Greece, any thing 
like disunion must ‘Lave the most fatal consequences. The Greek Com- 
mittee hope that a loan may be effected in this country on not: disadvan. 
tageous terms; but it is of the highest importance that it should possess 
that moral guarantee which results from internal concord and good under- 
standing. 

“The Greek Committee have the highest satisfaction in communicating 
that part of the speech of the President of the United States, in which 
reference is made to the glorious struggle in which you are engaged, 
and they are assured, that the Transatlantic countries in general are 
looking with the highest interest and sympathy on the progress of 
events. 

«* From various parts of England the Greek Committee are constantly 
receiving new proofs of the anxiety with which their fellow-countrymen 
regard the heroic efforts of the people of Greece, and they beg to commu- 
nicate, as a specimen, the address which has just emanated from one of the 
leading Universities, where a subscription has been opened, which has been 
headed by a prince of the blood. 

“The Greek Committee have further instructed the right honourable 
lord Byron and the honourable colonel Stanhope personally to urge, in 
the strongest terms, the necessity of union and co-operation, and, at the 
same time, to convey the repeated good wishes and cordial salutations, of 
the Greek Committee.”’ 
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required all the exertion of all parties in Greece. For a time it 
was hoped, that the address, which was extensively circulated in 
Greece, had produced a favourable impression ; but that impres- 
sion was gradually weakened, and the contending factions were, 
ere long, involved in new and bloody quarrels. 

It is necessary, in order to the right understanding of the 
real state of Gish affairs, to distinguish the different parties, and 
to observe in what respects their interests were opposed to the 
common interests of Greece. As, unfortunately, from the very 
commencement of the struggle, the government has either been 
in the hands of one or other of the contending factions, or had 
grown out of an insincere coalition between them, in which one 
set of men in power have been constantly engaged in subverting, 
or intriguing against another, it will be seen how the selfish and 
sinister interests of every party have been in their turn, the prin- 
cipal spring of all the misfortunes in Greece. All attempts to 
introduce an improved system of*military tactics were opposed 
by the Guerilla chiefs, the Kapitani (Kleptai) of the mountains, 
who felt that their own influence depended on the suppression 
of a regular soldiery. The primates, who had been thoroughly 
corrupted by Turkish despotism, of which so many of them 
had been the agents and the participators in its spoils, 
resisted all suggestions which would have limited and 
restrained their power, by giving more influence to the 
people; so that the fiscal regulations of regenerated Greece 
were scarcely less barbarous and oppressive than those which 
existed under the Turkish sway. Again, the islanders were 
altogether unwilling to remove the impotency and imefficiency 
of the Greek maritime power. The fleets of Greece were, and 
are the private property of the Hydriote and Spetziote merchants, 
hired by the Greek government at a monthly freight; there is 
consequently the greatest unwillingness to come to action, 
and the strongest motive to preserve their vessels.at all events : 
add to this, the Greek crews are always part proprietors of their 
ships, so that nothing whatever but the prospect of plunder 
would induce them to attack an enemy. Again and again, in 
season and out of season, did the Greek Committee urge upon 
the Greek government the obvious necessity of creating a 
national navy. Resolution after resolution was passed, recom- 
mending particular vessels, which had presented themselves as 
appropriate to the service, but in vain. How, indeed, was it to 
be expected, that Conduriottis, the Greek president at Nauplia, 
and Orlando, the Greek deputy in London, both large owners 
of vessels hired by the government, would consent to any 
measures which interfered so directly with their nearest private 
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interest? So, when the Greek Committee furnished to the 
government plans of military organization, such plans were always 
opposed by those irregular chieftains, whose fall was necessarily 
involved in the creation of a superior military power. “ Money, 
money,” was the universal cry, the only instrument in whose 
efficacy all parties agreed ; and though a certain sum, if placed 
under the control of an intelligent and virtuous influence, might 
have been of great service with such a security for its proper and 
judicious appropriation, there is no doubt in our minds that 
the gold which has been sent to Greece from this country 
instead of a blessing, has proved a serious bane. 

This conviction soon became the rule of conduct to the Greek 
Committee, and, as the best and most valuable gift to Greece, 
they fitted out an expedition at an expense of between 5000/. 
and. 6000/.; which conveyed every species of : machinery, 
instruments, tools, and appropriate workmen, to enable the Greeks 
toestablish an arsenal, and to manufacture their own ammunition 
and weapons of war. Nearly a dozen mechanics, each one ofa 
different profession, carefully selected and thoroughly examined, 
accompanied the expedition. Any one of these men might have 
been of incalculable use to a semi-civilized nation, unacquainted 
with the arts he was enabled to teach; but a sad fatality attended 
an expedition whose preparation and details had cost so much 
labour and anxiety. The laboratories were hardly established, 
ere petty jealousies interfered with the labours of the workmen. 
They were more than once fired upon by the) undisciplined 
soldiery ; the government, gave them no protection, and. with 
the exception of aniamiable and intelligent chemist, who died in 
Greece in a state of great misery, the others fled fromya country 
which had disappointed all their expectations, and to which, 
after such experience, it was not likely they should accommodate 
themselves. 

A very curious fact, and one which serves to explain matters 
hitherto unintelligible, drops out in count Palma’s ‘pamphlet. 
It.is, that the Greek Committee lost their influence with. the 
Greek government in consequence of the want of confidence in 
the latter, which the measures of the Committee exhibited. The 
Committee assuredly never thought of deviating from . the 
course which the interests of Greece appeared to recommend, in 
order to obtain the favour of any of the successive factions: that 
have held sway in that country. The information ‘they’ were 
enabled to communicate, if it had been received in the same 
spirit as that from whence it proceeded would have doubtless 
prevented many evils and have conferred many benefits. A great 
variety of friendly suggestions, political, statistic, military, and 
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naval, were from time to time despatched to Greece. Some of 
them may fructify hereafter, and meanwhile, there is consola- 
tion in thinking, that a good intended is really a good done. 

Among the earliest contributions to the well-being of Greece, 
from the Committee, were several printing and lithographic 
presses, several founts of types, and all the materials necessary 
for the immediate production of a newspaper; and it is some- 
thing, for English complacency to dwell on, that the first news- 
paper ever printed in Greece, issued from the presses and 
types sent thither by the Greek Committee. Political journals 
were established at Missolonghi, Athens, and elsewhere, and 
a curious and touching spectacle of human mutability was 
exhibited. The ancient and venerable shrines of learning, 
which had fallen into barbarism and decay, again received the 
most important instrument of knowledge and civilization from 
a country unknown in the days of Grecian glory, or, if known, 
known only as the abode of naked savages. The existence of 
the press in Greece may hereafter give some security for 
good government, and open a course for acquiring genuine 
information as to whatJds passing there. A quantity of maps 
and mathematical instruments were also sent to the Morea. 

The agent of the Greek Committee, who was appointed to co- 
operate with lord Byron, was the honourable Leicester Stanhope ; 
and it would be difficult to find aman more richly endowed with 
every quality which could recommend him to the approval of 
the friends of Greece. A straight forward sincerity of purpose, 
a singular love and constant advocacy of truth and publicity, a 
clear-sightedness which enabled him to weigh the merits and to 
use the influence of the different parties in Greece ; an unwearied 
activity of body and mind ; ina word, every moral and intellectual 
quality which became his situation, distinguished his career in 
Greece. His work on Greece, notwithstanding its literary defects, 
will remain a permanent monument to his sagacity, wisdom, and 
virtue.'\ While mindful of the political interests, and keenly 
alive'to the military defence of Greece, he was busily engaged 
in every project which could advance the civilization and the 
happiness of that country ; and when Greece shall be rescued 
(if ever) 'from Egyptian bondage, and enter upon her new 
career of improvement, the seed which colonel Stanho 
scattered will assuredly grow up. He caused schools to be 
established, hospitals to be organized, printing-presses to be set 
in motion, internal communications to be provided for: he gave 
an impulse to every species of improvement, and we have great 
satisfaction in associating with his name the resolution of the 
Greek Committee, which was unanimously passed on colonel 
Stanhope’s return, 
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“ Resolved,—That the honourable colonel Stanhope is entitled to the 
most grateful thanks of the Committee, for the unwearied zeal, sound 
discretion, and extensive benevolence, manifested by him, while acting 
as their agent in Greece ; and that the Committee anticipates t 
benefits to Greece, from the exertions and magne which distinguished 
his visit to that country, and desires particularly to record and to com- 
municate its high approbation of his efforts to promote harmony and a 
good understanding among the different leaders in Greece: a result 
greatly advanced by his conciliatory spirit and superiority to party 
considerations.” 


Two Greek deputies, Orlando and Luriottis, arrived in 
England in the beginning of 1824. On their reaching London, 
the arrangements, which had been for some time before contem- 
plated by the Committee, were carried into effect, and a Joan of 
£.800,000 was raised for the service of Greece, on terms far 
more favourable than had been anticipated even by the Greeks 
themselves. The Committee, in order to secure at once the 
proper appropriation of this money, stipulated with the deputies, 
that three of their members, Messrs. Hume, Ellice, and Lough- 
nan, should be named as commissioner to sanction the disposal 
of the money in London, and three other members, lord Byron, 
colonel Stanhope, and Mr. Gordon, to whom they added, M. 
Lazaro Condurwttis, a Hydriote Greek, to watch over the funds 
on their arrival in the Morea, to secure their proper application 
to the purposes of war, and to obtain from the Greek govern- 
ment such guarantees as were necessary to provide for the 
safety of the lenders, and for the reputation of the borrowers. 
Events have shown, that this arrangement was most judicious ; 
but unfortunately, the intentions of the Committee were thwarted 
by lord Byron’s death, colonel Stanhope’s recall by the English 
government,and Mr. Gordon’s unanticipated absence from Greece. 
A part, however, of the views of the Committee were accom- 
plished, and it will be seen, that no dilapidations or misappro- 

riations of the first loan took place in this country at least. 

he whole amount raised, was honestly, if not judiciously 
applied ; and the inquiries of the Committee were mainly 
directed to those matters, whose obvious importance should 
have excited the instant attention of the Greek deputies and the 
government. But the cry of both, was for “ gold, gold,” 
while Greece wanted not gold, but iron; military organiza- 
tion; defence for her own strong holds; and means for at- 
tacking the fortresses of the enemy. When these objects 
were introduced to the deputies, their’ retort was, “ We have 
no orders from our government ;” when urged on the government, 
no answer could be obtained—no word of reply, but aépov, 
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atvpov—that miserable retreat in which indifference and tardiness 
habitually take refuge. The Committee, however, renewed their 
instances, and laid before the deputies such su gestions, as 
they could safely recommend. They appointed a military 
Sub-Committee, consisting of experienced and distinguished 
officers, who drew up plans and suggested measures for taking 
Patras, Lepanto, and Negropont from the Turks, and who 
spoke with perfect confidence of the success of their ar- 
rangements, recommended alike by their economy, and by 
the facilities by which they might have been despatched ; 
but no money could be obtained for these all-important ob- 
jects. The delay and difficulty of communication with 
Greece, had been long painfully felt, and the Committee 
urged the purchase of a small vessel, which was most oppor- 
tunely offered : but even this slight expenditure was disapproved 
of, and rejected. In June 1824 (we mention the date, because 
it shows hy long ago, had the wishes of the Committee been 
consulted, an important object would have been effected, whose 
accomplishment is now so wrapped up in doubt and perplexity) 
they, on the suggestion and approval of high naval authorities, 
applied to the deputies to sanction the appropriation of a part 
of the loan to procure steam-boats for the purposes of war; but 
the application was unsuccessful. How much blame attached - 
to the deputies, and how much to the government, it may not 
be easy to decide : it is obvious the power of mischief was every 
where, the power of good no where ; but the Committee, at a 
meeting when those members were present, whose names will be 
found beneath, determined to despatch in triplicate a remon- 
strance to the government of Greece ; to which, however, that 
government never sent a reply.* 





** Greek Committee Room, 
** London, 12th June, 1824. 


“ The Greek Committee, to the Executive Government of Greece. 


‘ Excellent Sirs ;—Associated solely for the purpose of co-operating in 
the Deliverance and Independence of your Country, and desirous of giving 
every possible effect to the means of usefulness we possess, we take the liberty 
of calling your attention to the suggestions of the present communication. 

“From time to time recommendations have emanated from this Com- 
mittee, which we have deemed highly interesting and important to the 
welfare of Greece ; hut we have been concerned to find, that no powers 
have been possessed by your agents, in this country, to enable them to 
carry these recommendations into effect. The sending of military stores, 
the adoption of sundry improvements in the art of war, the introduction 
of steam vessels for the purpose of rapid communication and for naval 
service, which, in the opinion of the most enlightened officers of marine, 
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The arrival of colonel Stanhope, soon after the date of this 
letter, confirmed all the previous views of the Committee. He 
urged the immediate despatch of the battering trains and artil- 
lery corps which had been recommended by the military Sub- 
Committee ; and the immediate creation of a national fleet to 
be at the disposal of the Greek government instead of the private 
agg of the island merchants and adventurers. As a last 

ope, two young and enthusiastic members of the Committee 
volunteered their services to proceed to Greece in the character 
of agents. * They took with them, in sovereigns, £.50,000 of 
the loan, and were instructed to endeavour to obtain from the 
executive government some securities for the payment of the 
future interest, and some pledge for the fit appropriation of the 
proceeds of the loan. The government kept them for some time 
at bay, until they determined to sail away with the money. On 
their carrying this intention into effect, a vessel was sent after 
them with the assurance that the wishes of the Committee 
should be instantly complied with; but they had scarcely 





would promptly lead to the destruction of the Turkish fleet, the formation 
of a National Marine, and sundry other benefits, whose realization we 
most assuredly anticipated from the success of the loan; a loan which 
scarcely could we think have been effected without the auspices of the 
Greek Committee, and which is, at this moment, in such a situation as to 
excite great alarm for the credit of your government, and the interest of all 
concerned ; all these suggestions have been made in vain, anxieties have 
grown, time has been lost, and we now venture to entreat that the means 
of effective usefulness, by a frank communieation with your Agents, as 
will enable them to avail themselves of the willing services of the Greek 
Committee. 

‘It is of high importance, at a crisis which may ere long determine the 
fate of Greece, that your country should be represented here by gentlemen 
possessing ample powers for carrying those plans into effect, which pro- 
mise great benefits to the cause of your Independence ; by gentlemen pos- 
sessing activity of mind, high intellectual qualifications, and an ability to 
avail themselves of those political circumstances which arise out of the 
course of public events. 

“© We rejoice to learn that the misunderstandings and dissentions, which ex- 
isted in Greece, are at last subdued ; to unite is to succeed. With our best 
wishes for your success, and the expression of our strongest sympathies, 

*‘ We are, excellent Sirs, 
* Your friends and zealous Servants, 
JoserH Hume (Jn the Chair). 
Mitton, M.P. C. B. Suerman. 
Joun Cam Hosnovse, M.P. Joun B. Gitcnrist. 
Rost. L. Dunpas, Col. K. C.B. J. 8S. BuckincHAM. 
Lesuie Grove Jones, Col. G. H. Dunpas, Capt. R. N, 
Joun WiiuraMs, M.P. H. L. Butwer. 
H. Davies, Col. and M.P. Joun WILKs. 
J. Youne, Col. Joun Situ, M.P. 
Rokr. Lone, Lieut-gen. Joun Bowrina, Hon, ,Sec.”’ 
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returned into the port of Nauplia, ere the yellow fever attacked 
the crew, and in a helpless and a dying state they were con- 
veyed to the Asiatic coast. It is needless to add, that their 
exertions proved fruitless. The money was taken possession 
of by the government. 

It is mournful, it is painful, to go through these details ; 
but the interests of truth and freedom demand it. The present 
melancholy situation of Greece has been laid to the charge of 
those who took the deepest interest in her salvation. Let facts 
answer the calumniators: these calumniators are the men who 
poured out their scorn and their ridicule on the early struggle 
of Grecian emancipation, and who appear now to contemplate 
the sad fate of Greece with complacency, because through 
her they fancy they can wound the reputation of some of the 
best and wisest friends of our race. But this may not be. 
Those'who on all occasions are the first and foremost among 
our public philanthropists have cone their duty here. 

In the progress of hostilities so fierce and ungovernable as 
those which have accompanied the Greek struggle, it could 
not but happen that many unlawful irregularities would take 
place between the contending parties. The Greeks had, on 
more than one occasion, irritated the British government. They 
had landed at Ithaca an English colony, and had attacked and 
destroyed many Greeks who had landed on that island. Vari- 
ous acts of piracy, too, had been committed under the Greek 
flag., It was not to be expected that the Greeks, just awakened 
from their terrible and humiliating subjection, should under- 
stand or conform to all the delicate distinctions of international 
law. ,When serious complaints were made against some of the 
proceedings of the Greeks, the Committee requested one of 
their body, who is most distinguished for his perfect acquaint- 
ance with the law of nations, to draw up for them a short code 
of maritime regulations, whose adoption might prevent umbrage 
being given to any European power, and especially to those 
who were looking towards Greece with no friendly eye, and 
rejoicing in every infraction of the regulations of civilized war- 
fare. Sir James Mackintosh devoted much time. to the pre- 
paration of an elaborate, but precise and clear exposure of the 
principles recognized by European usage, and the Committee 
had reason to hope that the establishment of Admiralty Courts 
in Greece would lead to the suppression of all those outrages 
which equally embarrassed the government at Nauplia and 
their distant friends. .While the Turks clung tenaciously to 
the prejudices and the habits of a semi-civilization, the Greeks 
should have availed themselves of all the experience and all the 
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knowledge which European sympathy showered upon their 
country from every side. Organization—union—must be the 
instruments of Grecian salvation; and, if these were important 
while Greece had only the undisciplined hordes from the Bos- 
phorus to contend with, they are urgent, they are indispensable, 
now that a new enemy, with forces trained by European tactics, 
has over-run her soil. 

The Amphitrite, the first vessel which had ever hoisted the 
Greek flag of independence in an English port, arrived in the 
Thames in October, 1824. She brought ten boys, who, in 
consequence of the recommendations of Mr. Blaquiere, were 
consigned to England for education at the expense of the com- 
mittee. These youths were selected from the different provinces 
and islands of Greece, and have been for some time at the 
Borough-road school. Should Greece struggle safely through 
her present perils, they must have a permanently happy influence 
upon her future condition. But it is a melancholy fact, anda 
fact little creditable to British sympathy, that it has been 
impossible to raise funds in order to complete their education in 
an appropriate manner, so much has the interest in the well- 
being of Greece slackened in this country. One might have 
hoped that to the furtherance of such an object none of those 


political embarrassments would attach, which have prevented 
so many from lending their assistance towards advancing the 
emancipation of Greece. When Mr. Blaquiere, in bis enthusiasm 
and honest zeal, assured the Greeks that British sympathy would 


educate and provide for even a larger number of youths than 
were committed to his care, he did too much honour to the 
benevolence of his countrymen. Their diminished zeal in favour 
of the Greek cause is irresistible evidence how lightly they take 
up, and how inconsiderately they lay down objects of the deepest 
interest. They advocated the cause loudly, though not long, of 
oppressed Greece ; but as soon as they discovered the errors and 
vices which were the best evidence, the only evidence, that she 
had been oppressed—the evidence that oppression had produced 
its worst mfluence on the Greek character, their sympathies 
cooled, and their exertions ceased. They made appeals in 
favour of a suffering people; and when these sufferings had 
increased tenfold—when the woes and the perils of Greece had 
filled her cup of bitterness to the brim—the voices of her old 
advocates were silent, and their hands, which had been out- 
stretched, were withdrawn. Now, could a stronger case be pro- 
posed to the philanthropic affections than this—that a people, 
still possessing most striking capabilities of improvement, were 
engaged in an unequal struggle with the ignorant barbarians 
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who had overrun and devastated their country; that a people 
once supremely distinguished in the records of civilization, but 
who had been doomed for ages to indifference and torpidity, 
were awaking, as one man, and striving for freedom with all its 
train of blessings; that a people possessing the most beautiful 
country that the sun looks upon, and which at every step shows 
the mementos and the monuments of its former greatness and 
glory, were all animated with the determination to rescue that 
country from those who had made it almost a wilderness: in a 
word, that a people corrupted and degraded by despotism were 
heroically determined to remove the cause of their corruption 
and degradation? If the Greeks possessed the vices of which 
slavery is the parent, could any thing so strongly recommend 
them to the sympathies of virtuous men as the attempt to break 
the chains ‘hich had marked them with moral opprobrium ? 
And what can be said of those who would perpetuate a system 
which, according to themselves, brought with it so much of 
profligacy and misery? “ The whole need not a physician, but 
those who are sick.” . 

Of the enormous sums raised in this country in the shape of 
loans for the assistance of the Greeks, it may be instructive to 
give some account. We are not of opimion that a greater 
portion of fraud and mismanagement attaches to the disposal of 
the Greek loans than to many others, which have been less the 
object of public attention, and farther removed from public 
scrutiny ; but as we believe and know that a feeling of sympathy 
for the Greeks, and a desire to assist their cause did, in many 
instances, supersede the grosser and more common motive of 
pecuniary interest, so we think that a valuable lesson may be 
jearned for the future out of the disclosures of the past which 
have taken place. We shall give, in gross numbers, the par- 
ticulars of these loans, as far as we have been able to collect 
them; and we think the conviction will be forced on every 
man’s bosom, that the ill-appropriation of the first (if ill-applied) 
must attach to the arrangements made for its expenditure in 
Greece, to which so large a portion of it was directly remitted. 
The mismanagement of the second belongs to England, and we 
apprehend the details of its expenditure will give no satisfaction 
to any one. 

The first loan for 800,000/. produced to the Greeks the nett 
sum of 454,700/. 

Out of this loan they paid 80,000/. for interest, and 16,0004. 
towards the sinking fund. The amount remitted to Greece 
in specie was 298,700/.; in stores and ammunition, 9,900/. ; 
payments made in Greece for the relief of Missolonghi, 2,4004. ; 
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5,0007. for the expenses of the deputation for 12 months ; 

aid to one of the deputies (Orlando) on his private account, 
5,900/. ; repayment of a loan made by lord Byron to the Greeks, 
4,000/.; sundry expenses, 5,300/.; and a sum of 27,500/. was 
paid over to the account of the new loan as the balance of the 
old. 

The second loan, for two millions, was contracted without 
the slightest reference to the Greek Committee, to whom we 
have reason to believe the whole affair was a secret. And this 
was rather extraordinary, because whatever opinion might have 
been formed of the Committee, they could not but possess a 
great number of important facts, of which a contractor would 
have done well to possess himself, alike for his own securit 
and the security of those who reli¢d on his judgment. We 
think that contractors in general hold far too cheap the respon- 
sibility on which they stand to the public, and that when monies 
are lent to young and feeble governments, like that of Greece, 
some guarantees should be obtained for their proper application. 
Had the large sums raised for Greece been weil and wisely 
applied, there can be no doubt that the soil of Greece would at 
this moment be untrodden by an invader. As it is, the money 
has corrupted her chieftains, fomented her factions, lowered 
her character, and alienated many of her friends ; while those 
who advanced it have only to anticipate final and total loss: for 
notwithstanding every recommendation that urgency itself could 
impress upon the Greek government, no measures whatever 
have been taken for the payment of the stipulated interest, or 
for the fulfilment of ,her part of the contract with the English 
lenders. 

The nett produce of the second loan for 2,000,000/. was 
1,046,000/.; add to which the sum of 39,800/. was received 
from the former loan, from interest of bonds, and 1,200/. of the 
Calcutta subscription. The amount reserved for interest was 
200,000/. and for the sinking-fund 20,000/. The sum remitted 
to Greece in bullion appears to have been, in round numbers, 
182,4002. ; and 68,200/. was employed in the purchase of military 
stores. A sum of 212,200/. has been spent in buying up bonds. 
To the steam-vessel expedition 160,000/. has been appropriated ; 
and the sum of 155,000/. has been spent at New York, being 
part of the cost of two frigates. The Greek government have 
drawn for 33,700/.; 3,300/. was remitted to the relief of Mis- 
solonghi; 15,100/. has been appropriated to the formation of a 
body of regular troops. The deputies’ expenses are 6,600/. ; 
and 12,400/. seems to have been employed to discharge minor 
claims, It is nearly impossible to verify these statements in 
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detail, but they present a melancholy outline, which will be 
filled up according to the temper or the knowledge of the 
inquirer. 

me the largest items by which the expenditure of the 
received loan is accounted for is the sum of 155,000/. employed 


in America for the building of frigates. Nothing but infatua- 
tion, gross ignorance, or dishonesty will serve to account for this 
strange misappropriation of the Greek money. At a moment 
when instant assistance to Greece is all-important—at a moment, 


too, when it is within our knowledge that many ships of war, 
cheap, and ready for sea, were to be found in p Act ports, 
a cavalry officer is engaged, at an enormous salary, and is de- 
spatched to the United States with vague instructions—instruc- 
tions inconsistent, too, with the orders of the Greek government ; 
and, after spending 155,000/. in the erection of two frigates, it 
is discovered that a very large sum, not less than 50,000/. more, 
is wanting’ to complete them; and the result is, that both of 
them get confiscated as security for the debt for which they are 
said to be responsible. The most favourable result that can 
now be anticipated is, that one should be sacrificed to save the 
other ; and the Greeks will possess a frigate at a price for which 
all the annals of official jobbing present no parallel. 

There are many reasons why we cannot go through the strange 
jumble of facts and fictions; of assumptions, declamations, 
vituperations and conceits which are contained in count Palma’s 

amphlet. But we think the very serious charges brought 
in it against sir Francis Burdett, Mr. Hobhouse, and Mr. Ellice 
require from them an early disclaimer. Men who owe their 
reputation to public opinion must not treat that tribunal lightly ; 
and certainly much obloquy—undeserved in our opinion— 
attaches to them in consequence of the part they are supposed 
to have taken im the projected expedition of lord Cochrane. 
But it is our deliberate conviction, that the delays and disap- 
pointments which have hitherto interfered with its completion, 
are much more attributable to his lordship himself than to any 
other party. The vessels were built, the machinery constructed, 
under his own directions; the builders and engineers were 
wholly of his own choosing ; chosen, too, against the opinion of 
others, who were, perhaps, bétter able to judge, than lord 
Cochrane could be, of the means they possessed of fulfilling 
theirengagements. But here, as every where else in the manage- 
ment of reek affairs, responsibility has been so divided, so 
extended, that it has afforded no species of security for the 
accomplishment of any object proposed. Hence it is, that the 
inquiries respecting the mismanagement of these loans have led 
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to a series of personalities in which every man who has been 
accused has found some ground for attack upon his accuser ; 
and attention has been diverted from the cause of Greece to the 
misunderstandings and the criminations of those who have been 
in any way associated with her affairs. As the count has been 
in Greece, and his narration must be considered a semi-official 
production, we shall state such of his opinions as we can unravel 
from his confused and entangled phraseology. He deems that 
all the misfortunes have occurred in Greece because the deputies 
had too little control over the Greek funds. We, on the con- 
trary, think that almost every evil is clearly and distinctly to 
be attributed to their having too much. Neither in the first 
loan when there might have been some excuse for inexperience, 
nor in the second, when there was no such excuse, was any 
sufficient authority exercised in order to secure the advantageous 
employment of the money, either in England or Greece. The 
power to save Greece was always in the hands of those who 
controlled the loans, and they ought to have been disposed of 
by honest, intelligent, and active minds, instead of being exposed 
to the errors of ignorance, indolence, or cupidity. The efficient 
government of Greece might have emanated from England, and 
Greece have had the benefit of the military, naval, po itical, and 
scientific knowledge of her advocates. The judicious applica- 
tion of one-fourth part of the sums which have been raised for 
Greece would, as we firmly believe, have completely driven the 
invaders from her soil. It cannot be doubted that the 
situation of Greece is now far less favourable than it was ere 
she had received any pecuniary assistance whatever. The 
Count’s charges against the Greek Committee, as far as we can 
understand them are, that it ‘‘ arrogated to itself the right of 

reventing certain monies being sent to Greece, and constituted 
itself the protector of the bond-holders” [p. 8.], Now the latter 
part of the charge is mainly true, inasmuch as the Committee 
always deemed, that the best policy for Greece was the faithful 
discharge of the pledges she had given to her creditors; and 
the Committee certainly instructed its agents in Greece to 
endeavour to obtain an immediate transfer into the hands of 
trustees, of such parts of the national property as would ulti- 
mately provide for the repayment of the loan, and, in the mean 
time, secure the remittal of the dividends. The Committee, not 
moré in the interest of the bond-holders than in the interest of 
Greece itself, did frequently and urgently call the attention of 
the Greek government to the necessity of providing for the 
regular payment of the interest on the bonds. The Committee 
entreated, that if not the whole, at least a part, even a few 
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cargoes of produce, any thing, indeed, which would be evidence 
of their intention to fulfil their contracts, should be despatched 
to England : and they used not only the moral argument, but 
the purely selfish argument to the Greeks; for they told them 
that no more money would be found, unless early measures were 
taken to pay the interest on that which was already due ; and 
that, if this were done, any sums of money which might be 
required for the salvation of Greece would be easily obtained. 
The Committee failed in their object of securing the property of 
the creditors of Greece: it would have been well had they 
succeeded ; well for the English lenders, and better for the 
Greek borrowers: it would have been well, too, for the cause of 
freedom, and of man. The other charge that count Palma 
brings forward against the Committee is something like a charge 
of embezzlement. He asks what became of “ the 8,000/. that 
the Quakers and friends of Greece gave to the Committee, or 
its agents, and which were not remitted to the Greek deputation 
in London, since they told me in Greece that not even the half 
had reached them.”’ The money which the Quakers raised, and 
which amounted to about 10,000/. was distributed by themselves 
in works of benevolence—in assistance rendered to fugitive and 
captive Greeks, and in the education of a number of Grecian 
youths. The Quakers are not—we will tell the count this secret 
as he is a stranger and a foreigner—the Quakers are not accus- 
tomed to employ their resources blindly or foolishly. Some 
public subscriptions — were paid over to the Greek depu- 
tation; that of Calcutta, for instance, which amounted to 
2,200/.; and we discovered on inquiry, to our surprise and 
sorrow, that only 1,200/. had been passed to the credit of the 
Greek government, while a note was attached to the entry, ‘Mr. 
Orlando will privately account for the remaining 1,000/.’ 

But we are enabled to give an outline of the manner in which 
the funds of the Greek Committee have been appropriated, and 
we are sure public opinion will bear us out in the conviction 
that these funds have been well applied. 

We regret that publicity has not hitherto been given to the 
appropriation of the money committed to their charge; but we 
think the time is arrived when the Committee should no longer 
hesitate about circulating a tolerably minute statement of the 
manner in which they have discharged their trust; not so 
much because they have been calumniated by those who would 
not have been less disposed to calumniate whatever measures 
the Committee might have taken, but in order to show that 
they have not only honestly, but prudently applied the pecuniary 
means placed at their disposal. . 

kK 
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Paid for Printing-Presses, Surgical Instruments, Medi- £. s. d. 

cines, Maps, Expenses of Hospital Establishments in 

Greece, and sundry other objects not immediately warlike 1,767 0 
For Military and Naval Ammunition, Stores, &e. . - 4,011 17 
Freights, Insurances, and Charges of Shipment. - 803 1 
Wages to Artificers, Passage for Surgeons, Officers, and 

Expenses attaching to Persons in Greece . . - 2,582 9 
Charge of Committees’ Agents for Travelling Expenses. 528 1 
Clerk, Committee-Room, Postages, Translations, small 

Sums given as relief to distressed Greeks, and sundry 

minor Expenses. . . - Fe 2 


Printing Charges, Advertising, Bills, Stationery . . 318 13 7 


10,741 6 8 


Five hundred pounds has been paid, or appropriated, towards 
the education and expenses of the Greek boys who have been 
sent to England, and this amount will, with a very small dif- 
ference, balance the sum of subscriptions collected in this country. 
That they have been economically distributed, we know. There 
has been no expensive machinery of secretaries and clerks ; 
no waste, no jobbing in any shape whatever; and we believe, 
too, that these subscriptions have been judiciously distributed. 

The object we have proposed to ourselves is only to state the 
facts connected with the Greek cause in England: and if we 
have gone somewhat at length into the Pec. mm of the Greek 
Committee, it is because we consider that body to have repre- 
sented the sympathies of English feeling in favour of Grecian 
independence. The measures adopted by the Committee are 
sufficiently eloquent to speak for themselves. They appear to 
us to have been altogether wise and salutary. Of the active 
spirit which animated that Committee ; of the desire they felt 
to obtain the best information, and to turn it to the best account, 
we ourselves have seen abundant evidence. We know that 
several thousand letters were received and replied to by the 
Committee, referring to almost every subject the discussion of 
which could benefit Greece. For along time they sat daily ; 
for two years they sat weekly ; and their relations extended far 
beyond the limits of Europe. Among them will be found the 
names of many of the most illustrious of our poets, of our states- 
men, of our merchants; and certainly no men ever dedicated 
themselves more cordially to the cause they had espoused. 

In what we have said, we hope not to be misunderstood. The 
Greek cause has suffered greatly from the delusions which 
enthusiasm and ignorance have gathered round it. Men have 
looked to Greece, not as the hapless and degraded victim of a 
brutalizing despotism, not as the example of what tyranny may 
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and will create out of the noblest materials, but a pure and 
beautiful, though oppressed personification of what Greece was, 
in the day of her highest glory. They were not satisfied with 
discovering that some virtues, splendid indeed and heroic, had 
escaped the wreck and ruin of her fortunes, but they fvolishl 
deemed, that the pollution of servile and miserable ages had left 
no stain upon Hellenic fame ; and then, when the vices and the 
crimes which slavery has created, have met their eyes, they 
have turned away in disgust. But virtue is always the parent, 
or the child of freedom. Give freedom to the Greeks, and 
virtue will follow in her train. If the history of Turkish oppres- 
sion, and Greek submission be retraced, it will rather excite 
surprise, that any elements of regeneration—any hope for 
liberty should have been left. Elsewhere, a few generations 
have blended the conquered with the conquerors ; but Greece 
is still Greece, though occupied by the Moslems. High intel- 
lectual capacity, wanting nothing but opportunity and 
encouragement for its full development, almost universally 
distinguishes the Greek people. They still possess the forms, 
the language, the land of their ancestors. The peasantry who 
are farther removed from contact with their oppressors than the 
primates and the aristocracy, possess estimable qualities, to 
which the latter are wholly strangers. ‘They are,’ as colonel 
Stanhope, with great truth and sense remarks, “ within the sphere 
of oppression, but without the sphere of corruption.” 

Do we, then, despair of the cause of Greece? Far from it ; the 
triumph of that cause is assured, however it may be delayed, 
notwithstanding the errors of its advocates, or the efforts of its 
opponents. Any compromise which should again subject the 
Morea and the Archipelago to Turkish domination, is out of the 
question. Whilst there is a mountain to which a dozen 
Palikari can retreat, while there is an island where a Greek 
Mistic can find refuge, that mountain, or that island, will 
represent the cause of Greece. So deeply seated, and so deadly 
is the hatred between Mussulman and Christian—a hatred, the 
growth of ages, and to which later events have awfully ministered — 
that nothing but complete extermination can subdue. the Greeks. 
A land, where every arm is raised against the invader, must 
necessarily be redeemed at last, unless, which is very far from 
the case in Greece, its inhabitants are easily concentrated, and 
can be easily destroyed. A thousand victories will not establish 
the tyrant—a single decisive defeat would be his overthrow. 
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Art. VII.—Memoires inédits de Madame la Comtesse de Genlis, _ 
servir 2 Uhistoire des dix-huitiéme et dix-neuvieéme Siécles. 8 Tom. 
8vo. ‘A Paris, et Londres chez Colburn. 1825. 


MEMOIRS of eight volumes in extent present a formidable 

aspect to the generality of readers. To spin out to this 
length that which might perfectly well have been comprised in 
four volumes, must be pronounced an injudicious experiment 
upon the perseverance of the reading public. This being, 
however, precisely the sort of work which it becomes our voca- 
tion to wade through and abridge for the use of the public, it 
may, through the aid of our fraternity, chance to reach a greater 
degree of celebrity than so lengthy a piece of auto-biography 
could otherwise expect to attain. 

There really is much entertaining matter in these memoirs ; 
there is also a vast deal which it is intended should be highly 
edifying, and not a little which is destined to prove the authoress 
the most virtuous and disinterested of human beings. What is 
chiefly valuable in the work, setting aside the amusement, is 
the picture it affords of the manners and the general habits of 
thinking and acting, which belonged to the “ancienne noblesse” 
of France. People of high birth, and especially those inheriting 
landed property, have, as every one knows, enjoyed from time 
immemorial a reputed monopoly of all the virtues and talents 
which elevate and distinguish the human race. Called upon, 
as we are from infancy, to recognize their superiority in the 
abstract, we naturally feel a desire to indulge ourselves in a con- 
templation of virtue and greatness in the concrete, But this is a 
matter of uncommon difficulty. The approach and contact of 
the yulgar is, of all things in the world, the most distressing to 
the “bien nés.” Many, indeed, are the pretended delineators 
of aristocratical life ; but few, comparatively speaking, seize 
the spirit and tone which pervade their characteristic opinions 
and habits of thought. It is from members of the body alone 
that we can obtain a faithful portraiture; and it is by such 
incidental details as are found in works like the memoirs 
before us, that we arrive at length at a true estimate of the 
pretensions of the opulent and highly born. Nothing can be 
more useful than to examine carefully into these, and to strive 
to ascertain how far the reputed superiority enjoyed by the 
powerful is borne out by their actual attainments and moral 
conduct. In this work of Madame de Genlis, we find abundant 
details concerning the education and mode of life, common 
among the nobles of France; from whence we are compelled to 
infer, that a more selfish, ignorant, and frivolous race, could not 
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well exist. Yet they possessed the exclusive exercise of political 
power, and would have thought it monstrous, that the industrious 
classes should partake of it in the slightest degree. So striking 
a discrepancy between the extent of their power and their fitness 
to exercise it, exemplifies the effects of a habit of submission 
among a people, and affords some ground for thinking that, had 
not direful distress, occasioned by famine, awakened the lower 
classes of France to a sense of their unequal and oppressed 
condition, it is probable that the Revolution might never have 
taken place. But we must proceed to the Countess’s history of 
her life, which in itself is interesting from its variety and its 
incidents. 

To begin at the very beginning : her grand-mother having 
married a second time, with the marquis de la Haie, and feeling 
no sort of affection towards the two children by the first 
marriage, sent her daughter (Mademoiselle de Meziéres) to a 
convent, proposing to make her, in due time, a nun ; the other 
child, a boy, she sent to America, where being arrived, he escaped 
to the wood Indians, and became adopted by them. A curious 
account of what befel him in America, and of his subsequent ad- 
ventures, is given in volume i. p. 95. But to return to the young 
lady: she strenuously resists — the veil, and ultimately 
succeeds in defeating the pious wishes of her mother; at the 
age of twenty-seven, being still in the convent, she had the 
good fortune to attract the affections of a gentleman of amiable 
character, some years older than herself, of good birth and 
easy fortune, being a “ seigneur” of about £500 sterling annual 
income. The abbess kindly paid the expenses of her bridal, 
and she retired with her husband to his estate in Burgundy ; 
where, in the course of fifteen months, she gave birth to a 
daughter, afterwards the countess de Genlis. It is curious 
enough that, although we hear a great deal about her parents, 
and her brother, no mention is made of her father’s name,* or 
of that which she herself went by, during infancy. We 
are told, indeed, that when she was made a “ chanoinesse,” 
a ceremony which took place in her seventh year, she was 
invested with the assumed name of “ De Lancy,” together with 
the honorary appellation of ‘“* Madame,” which was customary 
in that establishment. This name, in fact (taken from that of a 
place called ‘‘ Bourbon Lancy,” of which her father was then 
seigneur ), she bore until her marriage with the comte de Genlis. 
It was in January 1746, that this lady first saw the light, at 





* We think he was first called St. Aubin, and after the sale of that place, 
Ducrest, ' 
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her father’s chateau of Champceri, near Autun. She was a puny 
and unhealthy infant, and continued so for many years, a cir- 
cumstance which we believe to be not unfrequently associated 
with longevity. Many accidents also befel her, but shegurvived 
them all, and appears to have acquired ultimately a very sane 
and sound state of body, if we may judge from the details she 
gives relative to her mode of life even to the age of seventy and 
upwards. 

The early years of Madame de Genlis’s childhood were hap- 
pily spent. She had a kind of governess, named Mademoiselle 
de Mars, who was amiable, endowed with some degree of talent, 
and to whom her pupil became warmly attached. One of the 
first accomplishments which the child was taught to acquire, 
was that of performing in theatrical exhibitions ; a disposition 
to vanity and display were thus prematurely developed, and the 
little creature’s energies were continually in requisition for this 
species of pastime. She even assumed, as her customary dress, 
the attire in which she played the part of “ Amour,” than which 
certainly few things could indicate more egregious folly on 
the part of those about her. 

Her father, being somewhat embarrassed, sells his place at 
Champceri, and removes to the chateau of St. Aubin, on the 
banks of the Loire. There is a romantic description of this in 
one part of her memoirs, from whence we infer it to have been 
a good specimen of the old French nobleman’s castle: it was 
close to the river, she says, yet from no one window of the 
edifice was the Loire visible! Here they lived throughout the 
year: Monsieur de St. Aubin, her father, spent his time ve 
much as an English gentleman spends his, getting through the 
day by the help of field sports, and by superintending his 
estate. Neither he nor his lady troubled onadiom about 
their child’s improvement; all that M. de St. Aubin did, in 
the way of education, was to compel his daughter to take 
hold of toads and spiders, by way of curing her aversion to 
those reptiles ; an expedient which, she says, never succeeded. 
Previous to Mademoiselle de Mars being placed in charge of her, 
Madame de Genlis says, “‘ Ma mére, distraite par ses occupations 
particuliéres et par les visites continuelles des voisins, ne s’étoit 
jamais occupée de moi, et l’on ne m’avoit encore appris qu’un 
peu du Catechisme, que m’avoient enseigné les femmes de Cham- 
bre avec lesquelles je passois ma vie, et qui avoient d’ailleurs orné 
mon es d’un ly Whistoires de romans.” After 
this, “ Mademoiselle de Mars étoit seule chargée de mes études.” 
These studies consisted in repeating over the catechism, in 
reading the Pére Buffier’s Abridgement of History, and in lessons 
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of music. She never was taught to write at all, but acquired 
that necessary art at eleven years old, by her own unassisted 
efforts. There appear to have been two potent propensities in 
this lady, one towards piety, the other towards education ; she 
had these so strongly, that the first, she declares, was born in 
her, for this plain reason, that, from her infancy, she never 
looked upon a starry firmament without an extraordinary emo- 
tion! The talent she possessed for instructing others developed 
itself also very early, by her congregating the village urchins 
under the castle walls to teach them all she knew herself; viz. 
the catechism, some “ vers de tragedie,” and the rudiments of 
musical science. 

‘ Appuyée sur le mur de la terrasse, je leur donnois ces belles legons 
le plus gravement du monde. J’avois beaucoup de peine 4 leur faire dire 
des vers 4 cause du patois Bourguignon; mais j’¢tois patiente, et ils 
étoient dociles * * * * * Je me rendois presque tous les jours 4 mon 
école, en passant par une fenétre ; j'y’attachois une corde, au moyen de 
laquelle je me laissois glisser sur la terrasse,’ &c. 


About this time, that is to say, before she was seven years old, 
she was received as a chanoinesse in the chapter of Alix, near 
Lyons—a sort of honorary noviciate (not involving even resi- 
dence at Alix) which procured for the party the future privilege 
of taking the veil in that well-endowed and exclusively noble 
establishment. 

Her father had gone to Paris, in 1755; and eighteen months 
were now elapsed without bringing him back to his family, 
which continued to dwell at St. Aubin, amusing themselves 
with spending a great deal of money on theatricals and fétes, 
under pretence of preparing to celebrate his return (not a bad 
hint, this, for good wives who find time move heavily at their 
country seats!) Among other sources of expense, a dancing- 
master was brought from Autun, who also taught Madame Fe 
Genlis to fence. It was then that she commenced wearing 
boy’s clothes ; one effect of which was, she aye to make her 
less docile in her walks, when she did nothing but bound, and 
jump, and commit all sorts of étourderies. 

She now took the small-pox, but got through a very raging 
attack of this odious disorder, without injury to her appearance ; 
and shortly after, the old chateau threatening to tumble about 
their ears, her mother removed to Bourbon Lancy, where, 
although they lived in a hired house, they kept up their theatri- 
cal performances all through the winter of 1756. The return 
of M. de St. Aubin took place in the spring of 1757, and 
fresh fétes, of course, followed. Shortly before they left St. 
Aubin, the son of a physician had declared a tender passion for 
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the little lady, who being shocked at the idea of “ un homme 
qui n’étoit point gentilhomme” daring to make love to her, 
rejected his advances indignantly. This aristocratical feeling 
strongly pervades the whole of the memoirs. She never loses 
an opportunity of lauding the advantages of high birth ; and, 
in many passages, she actually implies that when one is 
[See vol. v. pp. 14, 21] “bien né” one can hardly go wrong 
throughout the career of existence. Betwixt eleven and twelve 
years of age, our young heroine left off wearing boy’s clothes, 
and, assuming the garments of her sex, accompanied her 
mother to Paris, leaving M.de St. Aubin behind. We must 
observe, in passing, that this family does not exhibit much dispo- 
sition to conjugal attachment ; her father and mother lived but 
seldom together, and Monsieur and-Madame de Genlis, as it 
afterwards appears, were far from inseparable. 

The mother and child soon became domiciliated with Madame 
de Belleveau, sister to Madame de St. Aubin, where many of 
the literary characters of that day resorted; among others, 
M. Marmontel: the young lady throws off in a quatrain, 
and is much applauded. ‘Ihe ensuing summer they pass at 
Madame de Belleveau’s country-house, returning to Paris, as 
before, on the approach of winter. M. de St. Aubin is now dis- 
covered to be ruined ; St. Aubin is sold, and the residue of his 
property gives an annuity of £50 to support the family. Madame 

ucrest and her sister take this opportunity to fall out, and 
they part. Mademoiselle de Mars is discharged, to the sincere 
grief of her pupil; and the mother and daughter, after a 
short abode in a sorry lodging, repair to the hospitable resi- 
dence of M. dela Popelinicre, at Passy, one of the fermier- 
généraux, to spend the summer. At this gentleman’s house, 
the talents of Madame de Lancy (the assumed name of our 
authoress), for acting, dancing, and music were assiduously and 
successfully cultivated. A gentleman named M. de Monville is 
captivated by them, and offers her marriage (she was scarcely 
fifteen). ‘Il étoit jeune, il étoit beau et d’un beauté noble, 
romanesque, ¢légante, qui me plaisoit particuli¢rement ; ses 
manitres étoient remplies de grices, il avoit des talens charmans, 
de l’agrément dans l’esprit, et le caractére le plus aimable; il 
joignit 4 tout cela une grande fortune; c’étoit le seul homme 
de cet Age que j’eusse remarqué, et qui m’eut paru digne de 
Pétre.’ After such a description of her suitor, will’ it be 
credited that this child’s judgment was so blindly prepossessed 
in favour of nobility and its appendages, as to make Sep reject 
him, simply and wholly because she had resolved, in her own 
mind, to marry none but a man of quality, or one belonging to 
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the court? At least, such is her own story. It is, however, 
creditable to her sense, that she was aware of the frivolous ten- 
dency of her education and mode of life. ‘ Depuis que je 
n’avois plus Mademoiselle de Mars, la vanité ¢toit devenue 
le principal mobile de mes actions. On cultivoit si peu mon 
coeur et ma raison, on me louoit tant sur des choses frivoles, 
que j’avois pris enfin un amour-propre puéril qui me faisoit 
attacher une grande importance aux talens agréables qui 

uvoient donner de la célébrité.’ She sees M. d’Alembert, 
but is not pleased with his society—probably for the same 
reason which made her dislike Voltaire; namely, his being 
deficient in piety. She admired the tragedy of Zaire, until she 
discovered that Voltaire cut jokes upon the catholic religion, 
when she ceased to think it admirable. 

At this period, she also formed an acquaintance with the ce- 
lebrated count de St. Germain: he was supposed to possess the 
secret of protracting the decay incident toold age ; he wasat this pe- 
riod, to all appearance, about forty five ; although he must have 
been, she affirms, ninety years of age. He lived sixteen years after 
this. We cannot afford room for the accountof his character and 
peculiarities, which the reader will find in volume 1. page 87, e¢ 
seq. M. de St. Aubin goes to St. Domingo to repair his fortunes ; 
a resource not unfrequent among the French gentry at that time. 
It is about this time that Mademoiselle Ducrest is said to have 
supported herself. by giving lessons on the harp. On her 
father’s return to Europe he is taken prisoner by the English, 
and carried to Launceston, where he forms an intimacy with a 
fellow-prisoner, M. le comte de Genlis, a younger son of 
a noble French family, who had served in the navy in the East 
Indies. The latter, being powerfully connected at the French 
court, got exchanged, am returning to Paris, procured the libe- 
ration of M. Ducrest, who lived but a short time after- 
wards, M. de Genlis had been struck with admiration for 
Mademoiselle Ducrest from her father’s description of her cha- 
racter, as well as by her portrait, which her father carried with 
him ; and this admiration was so confirmed by personal inter- 
course, as to induce him to commit an action highly displeas- 
ing to his excellent uncle and patron, M. le marquis de 
Puisieux. He married the young lady in secret, although 
he had sanctioned his uncle’s negotiations for uniting him with 
a rich heiress (a Mademoiselle de la Motte), permitting him to 
bring it nearly to a conclusion, although he was on the verge of 
marriage with our authoress. His patrimony was about £500 per 
annum ; and his kind uncle, who was minister for foreign affairs, 
and a personal favourite of the king’s (Louis 15th), had made 
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him a colonel in the French guards. Utter neglect on the part 
of his noble relatives attended the young ‘pair for some time 
after this contumacious act. M. le marquis de Genlis, his 
elder brother, then about thirty years of age, treated them, how- 
ever, with great kindness, and received them at his “ terre de 
Genlis,” one of the finest estates in France. Our author gives 
his history at some length [vol. 1. page 136] which is interesting. 
His uncle Puisieux (who, by the way, _— to have been a most 
authoritative guardian) had actually shut him up by a lettre de 
cachet, in the chateau de Saumur, during five years, for having 
lost large sums at play, at the end of which, the debt was paid 
off out of his revenue. This severe measure closed his military 
career, which he had commenced at an early period ; and he was, 
at the time we first find Madame de Genlis his guest, living 
under a sort of cloud, being prohibited from going to court, so 
that he spent his time chiefly at his country seat. The details 
and incidents of her séjour at Genlis (previous to this event) 
are most entertaining. The simplicity of French provincial man- 
ners was calculated to permit a far greater range of innocent 
pleasures on account of the absence of that spirit of “ find-fault ” 
(we can hit upon a no better phrase just now), which elevates 
frolics into sins, and circumscribes the actions of every individual 
within their ideas of what is proper and decorous. If we could 
but be persuaded to leave each other alone, in all cases where 
no earthly harm, or pain, or evil was capable of ensuing from an 
action, what an augmentation of happiness would accrue to the 
species ? But we despair of outliving the “ Mrs. Grundys” of our 
times, though our grandsons may possibly see them diminish in 
numbers and in influence. There is a description of a spoilt 
child, at page 180, volume 1, which is quite inimitable: we 
wish our space would allow of inserting it. 

M. le marquis de Genlis falling dangerously ill at Paris, 
his brother flies to Paris to attend on him, and Madame de 
Genlis seizes the pretext afforded by the urgency of the occa- 
sion to attempt following him, by riding post to Paris, from 
Genlis. Having equipped herself and maid in boots and “ in- 
expressibles,” she peremptorily orders a couple of post-horses at 
the inn; but the postmaster, with unpardonable activity, runs 
about the town till he rummages out an old chaise de poste, in 
which she is reluctantly conveyed to Paris, without, however, 
doffing her male equipment. The marquis recovers ; and shortly 
after espouses a wealthy heiress, a step which, of course, propi- 
tiates the grandees of his family and every thing goes pleasantly 
at Genlis. The countess’s only brother (a youth in the 
engineers) spent a part of this summer at Genlis, where he and 
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his sister perform all kinds of childish tricks. She was far gone 
with child at the time of the following occurrence. Her bro- 
ther invited her to go into the neighbouring village about ten 
o’clock one night, where they knocked at the tavern windows, 
crying out “ Bonnes gens, vendez-vous du sacré chien?” et apres 
cet exploit, il m’entraina en courant dans une petite ruelle ob- 
scure, a coté de ces cabarets, od nous nous cachimes en mourant 
de rire. Notre joie s'‘augmenta en entendant le cabaratier sur le 
pas de sa porte, menacer de coups de gourdin les polissons qui 
avoient frappé aux vitres. Mon frére m’éxpliqua que sacré chien 
valoit dire de l’eau-de-vie : nous répétames or at fois cette 
agréable plaisanterie, nous disputant a qui diroit sacré chien,” 
&e. &c. In 1765, Madame de Genlis gave birth to a daughter,* 
which event led to a commencement of an intercourse with her 
husband’s relatives. The marechale D’Estrées, daughter of M. 
et Madame de Puisieux, came to see her, bringing her presents, 
and announcing that her mother would carry her to court when 
she should be recovered from her lying-in. This ceremony took 
place accordingly in the fulness of time, preceded by a perfect 
penance on her part. Her account’ of the torments of prepara- 
tion, the painting and disguising of the victim for the occasion, 
&c. is amusingly given. It passed off well, and she discovered 
(as who does not, indeed, when a king is in question?) that there 
was “a something” about Louis 15th, which eminently dis- 
tinguished him from other men ! 

The two brothers and their wives “dwell together in unity” 
at Genlis. The activity of mind which belonged to the countess, 
employed itself in study, and in teaching whoever would learn 
music ; instructing the marquis how to spell, and doctoring the 
poor. She had learnt to let blood, and the peasants came readily 
to be operated upon, seeing that a donation of thirty sous 
usually followed the process. 

This summer they go to pay a visit near Rheims to the old 
marquise de Dromeuil, for a week, she having consented at 
length to receive her offending grandson and his wife. The end 
of this was, that she took so great a fancy to the latter, that she 
would hardly part with her at the end of two months, when M. 
and Madame de Genlis go to Madame Boulainvillier’s cha- 
teau in Normandy. Here, comedies again—audiences of five 
hundred persons. Acting, in fact, constitutes the savour of life 
with these people! They go to Paris in the winter of 1766— 
1767. 





_ * She married a M. de Laurestine, of noble birth, and died some years 
since, 
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Our author formed some close friendships about this period 
with several women of quality, who were, according to her 
description, very charming and sensible persons. It is, how- 
ever, remarkable, that all her friends are as beautiful as they 
are amiable, while on the contrary, the ladies who are not to be 
found in her list of admirers, are invariably ugly, ill-tempered, 
and malignant. One of her friends, Madame de Custines, does 
indeed seem to have been indeed endowed with many valuable 
qualities ; and had she lived to direct the actions of the weaker- 
minded Madame de Genlis, she might have been spared much 
of the unhappiness which subsequently befel her. The countess 
had a second child,* in 1766, after which Madame de Montesson 
took her to L’Ile Adam, the seat of the prince de Conti. At 
this place were regularly assembled in the summer season all 
the most distinguished people about the court; critics in “ bon 
gotit” and “ bon ton”—the supreme arbiters of fashion, in short. 
Thus it was an epoch in the author’s life to find herself amongst 
these first-rates. “ Jusques la j’avois gardé dans le monde un 
profond silence ; je ne parlois que dans l’intimité; on ne louoit 
en moi que ma figure et ma harpe: ma reserve et ma timidité 
faisoient mal augures de mon esprit. Quand on questionnoit 
ma tante A cet égard, elle répondoit seulement que j’étois une 
bonne enfant, et naive comme Madame D une femme 
de trente-six ans, d’une simplicité fameuse, parcequ’elle con- 
servoit dans un age mur toute celle qu’elle avoit eue 4 quinze 
ans, ce qu’on attribuoit avec raison 4 la bétise la plus rare qu’on 
ait — eue dans le grand monde.” 

he style ofliving at L’Ile Adam was magnificent. Each lady 
_— could invite those among the guests whom she chose, to 
inner in her private apartment. The company staying there 
at one time might amount to one hundred persons. Each lady 
could command a separate carriage to drive out. Madame de 
Genlis’s talents are at length disclosed to the company at Ile 
Adam. Proverbs are to be acted, a pastime much in vogue in 
those days. She excites general surprise and pleasure by her 
performance : now that the harp also comes into play she begins 
to be duly appreciated. On leaving Ile Adam, the aunt and 
niece go to Villers-Cotterets, the chateau of the duke of Orleans. 
Here they act comedies and proverbs till the aunt, who wishes 
to improve the duke’s nascent partiality into a passion towards 
herself, becomes rather sanayer at her niece’s excellence throw- 
ing her own accomplishments into the shade. It seems,’ that 
owing to Orleans’s having for many years devoted himself to a 





* Afterwards married to M. de Valencé, a distinguished nobleman. 
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certain courtezan, his house had been up to this period closed to 
women of reputation; a circumstance which the court ladies 
deemed most vexatious, as Villers-Cotterets and its pleasures, 
combined with the company of a prince, left nothing to be 
desired, as a summer resort. 

These ladies objected, it will be observed, not to Orleans 
keeping a mistress at Villers-Cotterets, but to his having one of 
low birth. 

‘On devoit le voyage brilliant dont nous étions, 4 Madame de Mon- 
tesson : ainsi les dames desiroient passionément que ma tante achevat de 
tourner la t4te 4 ce prince; il leur étoit beaucoup plus agréable qu'il 
eut pour maitresse une femme de la société qu’une courtisane, parcequ’ 
alors l’intimité du prince leur seroit rendue.’ p. 263. 


On leaving Villers-Cotterets M. and Madame de Genlis repair 
to the ch&teau de Sillery, the property of the formidable uncle 
M. de Puisieux. A capital scene takes place between Madame 
de Puisieux and her niece, which ‘terminates in the tenderest 
manner, and with the truly feminine accompaniments which 
Madame de Genlis never fails to add on similar occasions, torrents 
of tears, and a vow of eternal attachment. After this, all goes 
charmingly at the Chateau de Sillery. A large library formed 
one of its attractions, and Madame de Genlis read assiduously, 
making copious extracts ; a circumstance which shows her to 
have entertained a sincere ardour for acquiring knowledge, 
since those who merely read for amusement never take that 
trouble. 

Winter arrives, and the family moves from Sillery to Paris, 
where the usual round of soupers, soirées, balls, opéras, acting 
proverbs, &c. ensues. We are presented with a sort of 
catalogue raisonnée of the individuals composing the society 
of her aunt Montesson, mostly persons of distinguished rank. 
Bad step-mothers were unknown at court, we find! “elles 
étoient alors reléguées dans la Bourgeoise, et surtout dans la 
classe du peuple. La revolution a bien pu en introduire 
quelques unes dans le grand monde, mais le sentiment qui 
les produit est si ignoble qu’il ne s’y perpétuera pas.” This 
insolent claim to superior virtue on behalf of the aristocracy is 
quite in keeping with the whole tone of Madame de Genlis’s 
writings. She placed her ambition in becoming closely con- 
nected with the nobility of the court, and she earns their coun- 
tenance by the most unremitting eee and a servile devotion 
to their interests. It is not to be wondered at that she should, 
in the end, find occasion to upbraid the ingratitude of this class 
of — Kings and other great potentates feel no more 
obligation to an old worn-out servant, than to a worn-out pen; 
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for, with the rewards they can bestow, the one is as easily 
replaced as the other. In fact, she bitterly complains, in the 
sequel of these memoirs, of the Bourbons, who, when restored 
to power, neglected one who had done so much to fortify the 
rinciples of absolute monarchy, and to support the priestly 
interests. The truth is that, in addition to the cordial hatred 
which the royal family bore her on account of her connection 
with the duke of Orleans (Egalité), and owing to her being the 
supposed authoress of several bitter anonymous publications 
against the queen at the beginning of the Revolution, there was 
5 a te of new pens ready to do the same thing. Such 
mortifications are part of the inevitable course of a “ servile” 
career. We find Madame de Genlis with her aunt again at 
Tle Adam in the summer of 1767. The oracle of “ bon ton,” 
Madame la marechale de Luxembourg, being there also, a droll 
anecdote is told of her criticising some prayers, which she 
pronounces to be in “ mauvais godt.” Madame de Genlis 
ry mae | submits, that, provided they be sufficiently pious, 
it cannot be imagined that God will care about their “ bon” or 
“‘ mauvais ton.” ‘Eh bien,’ madame s’ecria la marechale, trés 
sérieusement, “ ne croyez pas cela!”—Vol. i. p. 316. 

The business of life with these people was, to be interestin 
and amusing in society. To be well with the ladies was wit 
the gentlemen the first of accomplishments. If not as a lover, 
as a confidant; many men, unequal to the first ré/e, content- 
ing themselves with the second, which secured to them a certain 
measure of patronage from the fair. It was quite natural that, 
under a despotism like that of Louis 15th, there should, in peace, 
be little occupation for the nobility besides cultivating the arts 
of society. Politics were forbidden ground. Science was left 
to a few laborious individuals. The fine arts were not practised 
by the opulent: even ordinary musical proficiency was exces- 
sively rare; travelling was rarely resorted to for amusement. 
Literature was cultivated by literary men alone, the great being 
often unable even to spell correctly. A certain measure of 
dramatic knowledge and a turn for epigrammatic verses, with 
occasionally some general notion of French history, seem to 
have comprehended all that was required in a nobleman of those 
days. Many of them, it is true, were remarkable for the bril- 
liancy of their conversation, and the felicity of their repartees ; 
qualities which, however, prove little more than a natural 
quickness of intellect habitually exercised, neither in thought 
nor the acquisition of knowledge, but in carrying on the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society, and are consistent with a profound 
ignorance of every thing but the art of passing time, without 
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the aid of either pursuits or duties. It is the interest of abso- 
lute monarchy to keep down education to this level, and, above 
all, to prevent men’s minds from dwelling upon the subject of 
political science. Madame de Genlis, faithful to her patrons, 
therefore, declares that to renounce all concern with the affairs 
of government and public matters is an infallible proof of an 
excellent understanding. 

Upon a fair review of the picture which our authoress gives 
of the character and occupations of the great, both in Paris and 
at their country seats, we think it incontestable that the higher 
classes of the French were a most ignorant, frivolous, and 
unprofitable race. They maintained a continual supremacy 
over the lower classes, not by any real superiority of education 
or intellect, but through the aid of the power of the monarch, 
whose own greatness was in its turn ee gee by them. The 
poor plebeians could do nothing but bend to the yoke, under 
a state of things where all communication between one province 
and another was carried on by couriers, and where the acts of 
government were unknown, save by rumour. Each powerful 
seigneur was, in his own neighbourhood, a despot, and a despot 
not only over the poor, but over the subordinate members of his 
own family. Even a wife might be clapped up (by a “lettre 
de cachet”) for life, at the will of those tyrants, and we read 
of endless acts of oppression on their part in the Memoirs de 
Dangeau, and others, not to mention those adverted to by 
Madame de Genlis, such as M. le marquis de Genlis’s imprison- 
ment by his uncle for five years, for instance. All these woful 
impediments to the happiness of a community are passed away, 
But Madame de Genlis thinks the loss of the manners of that 
day far more than an equivalent for the change! The security 
now enjoyed against injury by every roturier in France, is held 
cheap in the eyes of one who remembers the “ancien régime,” 
when “ coups de baton,” and dungeons, were dealt out at the 
nod of the “seigneur.” There is no doubt but that the spec- 
tacle of a country seat and its diversions, such as she represents 
Sillery and Villers-Cotterets, is very attractive, and that, under 
a benevolent despot, all the relations between lord and peasant 
may be devoid of injustice and cruelty. But where unrespon- 
sible power exists, it may also, at any moment, be used to 
inflict pain and misery ; and although the present seigneur may 
be amiable, his heir may prove a very demon. Such is the 
aspect in which this system of things is to be viewed, with 
reference to the well-being of a civilized community. But it is 
one which Madame de Genlis has never contemplated, for she has 
no enlarged notions whatever upon the structure of civil society 

VOL. VI.—wW. R. L 
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She laments the change in manners since the revolution. Why? 
Because women are no longer treated as beings of a different 
species from men. We have just now observed that, in the old 
times, men had so little to occupy their minds, that it was an 
object with them to make gallantry an art anda study, They 
have now a wider range of pursuits, and less motive to devote 
themselves exclusively to this refinement of the passion. 

We learn from Madame de Genlis, that the ladies of her day 
were ignorant to the last degree. Spelling, even, was con- 
sidered an accomplishment—music rare—literary knowledge 
never thought of—geography equally so. In fact, to “ broder” 
appears to have comprised the whole of a young lady’s ac- 
| gang and they accordingly passed the greater part of the 

ay at this work. We do not mean by what we have said of 
the aristocratical habits of life, to ienally that the individuals 
were uniformly vicious and hateful. On the contrary, it appears 
that they were, generally (judging from the memoirs before us 
which, to be sure, offer a favourable testimony) amiable in their 
relations with their families and intimates. But we do mean to 
say that this is no more than might have been predicated of the 
bourgeois and the roturier, whom they despised, whilst the use- 
fulness to society of the latter was unquestionably greater ; 
and that when we come to sift the claim of the noblesse to 
superiority it consists wholly in a certain description of manners 
which this class conventionally practise towards each other, and 
agree to call by a certain name. All we would wish is, that 
this class should be estimated at their true value—neither 
disparaged nor unduly extolled; and that the privilege of 
exercising political power should not be assigned to any class 
of persons in particular, much less toa class whose qualifica- 
tions for executing the task of legislation rest simply upon the 
possession of wealth and rank. 

Our authoress makes acquaintance with Rousseau, under 
somewhat droll circumstances. The sensitive philosopher and 
she maintain an amicable intercourse, until their friendship is 
shipwrecked upon the rock of his egregious vanity. The story 
is too long for quotation, but affords a striking instance of 
Rousseau’s morbid egotism.—Vol. ii. p. 12. 

Madame de Montesson’s old husband at length makes his 
exit (in 1768), having lived to the unconscionable age of ninety ; 
whereupon the oung widow (young, at least, in relation to him, 
being then only thirty-two) commences operations in good 
earnest upon the heart of the duke of Orleans. Her niece is 
honoured by a disclosure on this subject, which is cleverl 
related: M. le Duc , however, showing symptoms of cool- 
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ness, she feigns loss of appetite and sleep ; eating scarcely any 
thing in the prince’s presence, but indemnifying herself in 
private for this politic fast. The tender fair one, having on one 
of these occasions applied herself to a wine posset, is surprised 
by her lover, who, scenting out the savory mess, puts her into 
terrible agitation, The Tady departs for Barege, leaving 
Madame de Genlis plenipotentiary to manage her aflair with the 
prince, who visits her, it is true, but it is to entertain her with 
the details of his “ bonnes fortunes!” ‘“ Mon étonnement, qui 
se peignoit sur mon visage, divertissoit A l’excés Monsieur le 
Duc; j’avoue que je demandai les noms—on me fit promettre le 
secret (que je n’ai jamais trahi) et tout me fut révélé.” Oh! 
for the purity of manners of the “ good old times!” Madame 
de Puisieux now takes our authoress to Villers-Cotterets, where 
she receives immense applause for her diversified talents, as 
exerted to amuse the noble idlers, and where she seizes every 
opportunity of flattering D’Orleans into a passion for the 
ambitious Montesson. 

Here we leave the duke, and follow the amiable Madame de 
Puisieux and her niece to another splendid country seat in 
Normandy, belonging to the president Portal; where the busi- 
ness of amusing each other appears to have been carried on b 
the company assembled there with astonishing vigour, Sue 
theatricals were exhibited as drew crowds of spectators from 
the adjacent towns. After five weeks spent at Vaudreuil, they 
retire to Sillery, where the usual assemblage of noblesse were 
convened. 

Her aunt’s plan now begins to mature itself; for the weak 
prince, persuaded of her fondness, actually offers to marry her 
secretly. But, wishing to make the most of her conquest, she 
declared she would not give him her hand, without his son, the 
duke de Chartres’ consent, and the king’s permission These 
preliminaries being obtained, under certain conditions, she 
violates them towards both Chartres and Louis, and marries the 
prince; M. de Chartres breaks with her for ever in conse- 
quence. The presentation at court of the infamous Madame - 
du Barri is witnessed by Madame de Genlis. The ladies of 
the court exhibit the most undissembled indignation thereat, 
and crowd upon one another, to avoid touching the odious 
creature. 

M. and Madame de Genlis live in the hotel de Pui- 
sieux with their kind relatives and benefactors, where she sees 
all the best society of that day ; amongst others, the abbé Ray- 
nal, of whom her abhorrence is quite ludicrous ; but people at 
all given to heterodoxy always are detestable in her sight. 

L2 
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M. de Puisieux dying, is discovered to have been one of the 
society of Jesuits. “On trouva sur sa poitrine les marques de son 
affiliation 4 cet ordre.” Here follows a brief statement of the 
contract entered into by the individual, with that body, together 
with the advantages promised to him on their part in return. 
—Vol. ii. p. 116. 

After some months passed in seclusion with the truly discon- 
solate widow, Madame de Puisieux, her niece emerges again 
into the world on the occasion of the féte in honour of the 
dauphin’s marriage, memorable from the dreadful loss of human 
lives which unfortunately resulted from it, and which Madame 
de Genlis aftirms was caused by small hollows in the Place of 
Louis 15th, into which some persons stumbling, threw down 
others, whom the crowd trod to death. She, however, after 
sundry delays, regains her aunt’s house in safety. Her own 
waiting-woman, it seems, lost a sister in this sad affair, which 
caused much grief and regret throughout Paris for several days ! 
A misfortune now befel Madame de Genlis, which was irrepara- 
ble indeed ; it was the loss of her truly valuable and enchanting 
friend, Madame la comtesse de Custines.* The portraiture of 
this lady, as given in several passages, offers a rare combination 
of the attractive and the solid virtues, and her loss was pain- 
fully felt by Madame de Genlis, who was accustomed to depend 
upon her for sound advice on all occasions. She had made her 
a promise, not to become a lady in waiting (or dame d’honneur), 
at the Palais Royal (a place which was proffered to her in 
Madame de Custines’ lifetime), foretelling all kinds of evil from 
such a step. After this discerning friend’s death, however, the 
temptation of entering that brilliant establishment was too great 
to be withstood, and after a sham consultation with her aunt 
Puisieux, behold the countess, now in her twenty-fifth year, 
(1770) “ dame d’honneur to Madame la duchesse de Chartres, 
daughter and heiress of the Duc de Penthievre.” She givesa 
kind of gallery of portraits, of all whom were familiarly received 
at the Palais Royal, few of who seem either to have attracted 
or merited her esteem ; Madame de Chartres, however, conceives 
a lively preference for her new lady of the bed-chamber (as we 
should call it in England), and, under her auspices, begins to study 
geography and spelling! The duchess takes her to Ile-Adam 
(the chateau of the prince de Conti), where a successful war 
against ennui is carried forward, by means of stag-hunts, fétes, 
comedies, &c. Madame de Genlis spends a good deal of her 





* Wife of Le comte de Custines, who afterwards commanded in the 
armies of the Revolution. 
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leisure in reading, and extracting assages from works which 
she considered instructive. Indeed, her industry in this way 
is quite exemplary; and had her studies been sagaciously 
directed, she must have acquired a vast stock of useful know- 
ledge. But she was not likely to receive any useful assistance in 
her studies, since she held in abhorrence the society of the most 
instructed men of that period on account of their imputed scepti- 
cisminreligion. Madame de Genlis endeavours, with unceasing re- 
petition, to fasten upon the sect of the philosophers a reputation for 
immoral and unamiable habits of life. Now, it is a well established 
historical fact, that the private character of these persons was, 
almost to a man, virtuous, and that they enjoyed the affections 
of those who associated with them in an eminent degree. 
Madame de Genlis expresses her surprise at finding that the 
daughter of Helvetius (whom she became acquainted with at 
Paris) was an amiable person! .By these artful insinuations, 
she strives to sustain her favourite dogma (a dogma which she 
inculcates on all young minds), that unbelievers in Christianity 
can neither do, say, nor write any thing conducive to human 
happiness. The female portion of the philosophers, too, she 
maliciously attempts to depreciate, using the expression “ une 
conduite philosophique,” to designate wnchaste conduct ! Surely 
such mendacious eftrontery ought to be visited with the deepest 
censure. 

About the year 1775 the countess, having suffered in her 
health, from illness and the loss of her son (a promising boy of 
five years old), goes to Spa, whence she makes a further journey 
into Switzerland. Strange to tell, she resolves upon paying a 
visit to Voltaire, who, as well as the other philosophers is the 
object of her peculiar detestation; she actually conceived the 
a a8 of encountering the arch infidel in his own Chateau de 

erney. We conclude that, hating him as she did, she could 
have had no other design in going than that of converting him. 
Be this as it may, the lady acknowledges that she took great 
pains with her toilet, which looks very like a plot upon his 
affections. The whole description of what passed on this 
occasion is entertaining, and, as is usual with the author’s 
narratives, excellently told. 

‘Je n’avois point pour lui des lettres de recommandation ; mais les 
jeunes femmes de Paris en sont toujours bien récues. Je lui ecrivis pour 
demander la permission d’aller chez lui. * * * * * * Le philosophe de 
Ferney me fit une réponse trés-gracieuse ; il m’annonga qu’en ma faveur 
il quitteroit ses pantofles et sa robe de Chambre, et il m’invita 4 diner 
et a souper.’ 


No sooner has this favourable answer been received, than 
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the countess begins to be sadly mistrustful of her ability to 
assume a proper measure of enthusiasm in her manner towards 
the great man. “Il étoit d’usage, surtout pour les jeunes 
femmes de s’emouvoir, de palir, de s’attendrir, et méme de se 
trouver mal, en apercevant M. de Voltaire; on se précipitoit 
dans ses bras, on balbutioit. on pleuroit, on étoit dans un 
trouble qui ressembloit a l’amour le plus. passioné. C’étoit 
Petiquette de la presentation A Ferney.” In hopes of fanning 
herself into something like a sentiment of admiration, Madame 
de Genlis employs herself on the road thither in reciting some 
of the finest passages in his tragedies ; whilst her companion, 
M. Ott (a German friend of hers), who had never read a 
single line of his, is in ecstacies at approaching the abode of the 
renowned Voltaire. They arrive too soon, as it turns out, 
disturbing the poet before his usual hour; a circumstance 
about which, however, our pious visitant is indifferent, since she 
was persuaded it only prevented his penning a few extra 
impieties. Her dress becomes thoroughly disordered by a pre- 
liminary scramble through the grounds with the ladies, and she 
comes into the presence of the philosopher “ décoiffée et toute 
ébouriffée, et j’avois une mine veritablement piteuse, et tout-a- 
fait decomposée.” The rencontre, nevertheless, passes off well 
enough, till the entranced M. Ott, in order to attract 
some attention from the company, draws forth some miniature 
a of his performance. Among these was one of the 
‘irgin and Child, whereupon Voltaire could not resist letting off 
some jokes, highly offensive to our fair ‘* dévote.” The announce- 
ment of dinner gives a seasonable turn to this (to say the least 
of it) ill-bred discourse, after which Voltaire and his guests 
drive out, in his berline, through the environs. She takes her 
leave late in the evening to return to Geneva. Some observa- 
tions of the authoress upon the excessively irritable state to 
which Voltaire had been wrought up by idolatrous flattery, are 
in a great measure just, and show how depraving it is to the 
human mind to live with flatterers alone. 

Madame de Genlis returns to the Palais Royal in the autumn 
of 1776, after several months absence. The following winter 
she exhibits her two daughters, now about ten and twelve years 
old, in private theatricals, where they display great talents. 
Her life indeed passed merrily at the Palais Royal. She gave 
musical parties, at which Gluck himself constantly assisted, 
weekly conversazione, and she had leisure for pursuing her 
favourite occupations of reading and planning literary works. 
Just at this time, M. de Chartres, wishing to get the appoint- 
ment of admiral of the fleet, proposes a sea excursion, by way of 
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qualifying his pretensions to the place. Madame de Genlis, who 
had a passion for locomotion, easily persuades the duchess to 
accompany him to Toulon, passing through Bordeaux, where 
the royal party was abundantly féted. M. de Chartres having 
embarked at Toulon, the duchess proceeds with her suite to 
Italy, alleging as an excuse for leaving the kingdom, her desire 
to see her grandfather, the duke of Modena. To his palace they 
actually proceed, and some amusing anecdotes arise out of their 
visit there. 

At Venice, our authoress excites a great “‘ sensation” by her 
harp-playing. Strange to say, that instrument appears not to 
have been introduced into Italy at this period. At Rome they 
lodge at the house of cardinal Bernis, who, with his nephew, 
is regularly summoned by Madame de Genlis when in the bath, 
to talk with her. The cardinal tells her, among other things, 
that the morals of the lower order of people were very pure. 
“ There were frequent murders, to be sure, but then adultery 
was rare?” Not a bad sample this of the sacerdotal mode of 
viewing morality. ; 

The cardinal Albani, too, displays his idea of right and wrong 
in the following manner : 

‘ Le Prince de Palestine avoit eu dans le jardin de sa maison de cam- 
pagne, un superbe obélisque antique, qu’il refusa de vendre au cardinal 
Albani. Peu de temps aprés le prince fit un voyage ; alors le cardinal 
envoya dans la nuit quatre mille hommes, qui entrerent de force dans le 
jardin, enlevérent l’obélisque et le lui apportérent, et il le mit dans son 
jardin 4 la villa Albani.’ 

This prince was the father of the unhappy duchesse de 
Cerifalco, upon whose history the affecting drama of “ Le 
Souterrain” was founded. Her father related the particulars to 
Madame de Geulis, who has introduced them in her Ad¢éle et 
Théodore. 

Arrived at Paris after the tour in Italy, Madame de Genlis 
publishes the first volume of her “Théatre d’Education” (for 
a benevolent purpose), which met with great success. Madame 
de Chartres now confides her twin daughters, aged twelve 
months, to Madame de Genlis’s care, and she retires with her 
infantine charges to “ Belle Chasse,” a convent, adjoining to 
which she had caused suitable accommodations to be erected. 

Here she pursued the business of educating the children of 
the duke of Orleans with much zeal and to the entire satisfaction 
of the duke, till, upon the Revolution breaking out, she becomes 
alarmed and wishes to quit Paris. The duke d’Orleans connects 
himself with the Jacobin party, and our authoress is well known 
to have shared his sentiments at that period. She subsequently 
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changed her opinions on this subject, and remains to this day 
a cost devoted adherent of legitimate monarchy. To reconcile 
these two facts appears to be an object of anxiety with her, but 
the simple truth we believe to be, that her attachment to the 
duke d’Orleans alone led her to sympathise with his revolu- 
tionary leanings, so that when he fell a victim to the faction of 
the Montagnards, she naturally resumed that tone of admiring 
loyalty which had possessed her from childhood. Madame 
d’Orleans it seems had for some time withdrawn her confidence 
from Madame de Genlis, and seldom saw her, although, as it was 
her husband’s pleasure, their children were still under her care. 
The reason why this princess shunned the governess of her 
children is sufficiently notorious, we apprehend ; yet Madame de 
Genlis is at a loss to guess it! Some degree of credulity, 
however. is requisite to believe this, when we find her con- 
tinually consorting with the duke, going to his country house, 
in his wife’s absence, receiving visits at ail times from him; and 
all this without so much as guessing that her conduct must lie 
open to censure !* 

She demands permission of the nation to go to England with 
her pupils. They are prevented from going by the unexpected 





* Madame de Genlis’s affected unconsciousness of the cause of the 
duchess’s avoidance of her, and of the prudery which distinguishes the 
whole of these Memoirs, is oddly contrasted with this passage from the 
** Memoirs published from the Journal, &c. of the Princess de Lamballe,’’ 
the sister-in-law of the duchess :—‘‘ The princess was tenderly attached 
to her sister-in-law the duchess. Her attachment could not but make her 
look very unfavourably upon the circumstance of the duke’s subjecting 
his wife to the humiliation of residing in the palace with Madame de 
Genlis, and being forced to receive a person of morals so incorrect as the 
guardian of her children. The duchess had complained to her father, the 
duke of Penthiévre, in the presence of the princess de Lamballe, of the 
very great ascendancy Madame de Genlis exercised over her husband ; and 
had even requested the queen to use her influence in detaching the duke 
from the connexion. But she had too much gentleness of nature not to 
presently forget her resentment. Being much devoted to her husband, 
rather than irritate him to further neglect by personal remonsirance, she 
determined to make the best of a bad business, and tolerated Madame de 
Genlis, although she made no secret among her friends why she did so. 
Nay, so far did her wish not to disoblige her husband prevail over her own 
feelings, as to induce her to yield at last to his importunities, by fre- 
—_ y proposing to present Madame de Genlis to the queen. But 

adame de Genlis never could obtain either a public or a private audience. 
Though the queen was a great admirer of merit, and was fond: of 
encouraging talents, of which Madame de Genlis was by no means defi- 
cient, yet even the account the duchess herself had given, had her majesty 
possessed no other means of knowledge, would have sealed that lady’s 
exclusion from the opportunities of display at court which she sought sa 
earnestly,’”’—Vol. i. p. 167-9, 
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evasion of Orleans himself. After his return in 1791, in the 
very crisis of public affairs, Madame de Genlis resigns her 
charge, and travels into the provinces of Auvergne and Franche 
Comté, to amuse herself. Mademoiselle d’Orleans, however, 
falling sick, she is induced to resume the care of her, and carries 
her to England, escorted by Petion, a distinguished member of 
the National Convention. In the course of her residence in this 
country, which lasted about twelve months, she became 
acquainted with many political characters of that day, amongst 
whom Sheridan was one. Orleans insisting upon her bringing 
his daughter back to Paris, she resolves upon compliance, and 
accordingly sets off for Dover, when that extraordinary adven- 
ture, which has already been laid before the public in Sheridan’s 
life, befel her, and caused her to return to his house at Isleworth. 
Mr. Moore suspects that he contrived this incident in order 
to prolong his opportunity of making love to Pamela, a lovely 
girl whom Madame de Genlis tells us she procured from Eng- 
and at an early age as an associate for the young princess, to 
teach her English, as well as to enliven her studies by compe- 
tition. Fame assigns a very different origin to this young 
lady. Sheridan detains the ladies some weeks at his house, 
whence they finally depart for France. Pamela having accepted 
Sheridan’s offer of marriage, Madame de Genlis engages to bring 
her back as soon as she shall have placed Mademoiselle d’Orleans 
under her father’s protection. But the Convention treat this 
oung person as an emigrant, and order her to quit France. 
he duke implores Madame de Genlis to conduct her pupil to 
Tournay, which she consents to do, upon his solemnly promising 
to send some one to take charge of her speedily. On their way 
to Belgium they meet with lord Edward Fitzgerald, who 
straightway falls desperately in love with Pamela. No time 
is lost in courtship, for in three weeks she becomes unis wife, 
in spite of the absolute engagement she lay under to marry 
Sheridan! Whilst at Tournay her husband (of whom we 
have scarcely any mention for -several years, but who is 
become Marquis de Sillery with the inheritance of that princel 
estate) wrote to advise her quitting Belgium, as an cmb 
asylum. He remained at Paris, voting in favour of close 
imprisonment in preference to putting the king to death. He 
appears to have acted firmly and conscientiously, and not to 
have been inimical to a reform in the government. He was too 
wealthy, however, to escape the destruction which raged durin 
the reign of terror, and fell under it shortly after this perial 
The Countess escapes with Mademoiselle d’Orleans and the 
duke de Chartres into Switzerland, where they are hunted about 
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by the local authorities, At length the Princesse de Conti 
grants her kinswoman an asylum in her family, and our 
authoress repairs to Holland. For nine months she lived incog- 
_ nita at a small inn at Altona, after which she proceeded to 
Hamburgh (April 1795), and resided with her son-in-law, M. 
de Valence, who had left his country during the revolu- 
tionary storm. During her abode at Altona, “J’appris singu- 
ligrement la mort de Robespierre, 4 une heure apres minuit, 
Je fus trés surprise d’entendre frapper 4 ma porte a coups 
redoublés ; et je m’étonnai davantage en reconnoissant la voix 
de mon paisible voisin M. de Kercy. Il me crioit: ‘ Ouvrez, 
ouvrez, al faut que je vous embrasse. Comme je résistois a ce 
singulier désir, il répéta plusieurs fois, ‘ C’est vous-méme qui 
m’embrasserez, ouvrez, ouvrez ’ Enfin j’obéis. M. de Kercy se 
jette A mon cou, en disant, ‘ Le Tyran n’est plus, Robespierre est 
mort’, En effet, 4 ces mots, je l’embrassai de moi-méme et de 
tout mon cceur,” &e, 

The countess next settles en pension, at Berlin—whence she 
is soon chassée by the king of Prussia’s order. This was a cruel 
blow, since she was remarkably well placed with a Mademoiselle 
Bocquet, and moreover found at Berlin a sale for her works, 
whieh were now become her only source of revenue. Not very 
long after this, however, the old king was “ gathered to his 
fathers” and he who reigned in his stead giving her full per- 
mission to return to Berlin, she gladly re-establishes herself 
with Mademoiselle Bocquet. Here she supports herself by 
industrious composition, a circumstance which cannot fail to 
ereate for her, as well as for every one under similar difficulties, 
a strong sympathy. She was afterwards involved in more 
serious pecuniary difficulties, which nothing but the attachment 
of the virtuous Casimir prevented from overwhelming her. 
This young man is one of the most charming characters in the 
memoirs, and his tender attentions must have softened the 
afflictions of his benefactress in a most consolatory manner. 
Madame de Genlis took him from his parents (who were 
peasants) whilst she was in Prussia, and brought him up as an 
adopted son. She returns at length to Paris, Napoleon being 
Emperor, bringing Casimir along with her. In her way 
through Hamburgh she receives a long visit from Klopstock, 
which she describes with her accustomed vivacity and effect. 
But we must attend her to Paris. Upon the changes which 
had taken place there during her absence, she opens the flood- 
gates of her eloquent lamentations, The names of saints (in 
the streets) had given place to those of Philosophers ; foot- 
stools had come into vogue, new phrases were in use, boudoirs 
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are introduced, ladies reclining on sofas, permitted the foot 
to be distinctly seen, and even, somelimes, a small portion of 
the leg! 

The fact is, that her very great ignorance of what is essen- 
tially good and evil in social and political affairs render her 
remarks on the changes operated in France painfully puerile 
and worthless. Napoleon gave Madame de Genlis, what she 
stood sadly in need of, a pension of six or eight thousand francs, 
and he also granted pensions to several persons at her instance. 
The price she is understood to have paid for it was the perform- 
ance of a duty which illnatured people will consider a kin to 
that of spy—viz. a monthly report of “ the moral state of certain 
classes of society, which she had an opportunity of observing, 
for the private use of the Emperor. She speaks of his 
kindness with becoming gratitude, and says, with truth, that 
he was the only sovereign who ever befriended her. There are 
few things of any interest in her details of Napoleon’s vicissi- 
tudes ; and the fesy there are appear unsupported by any good 
evidence. Her determination to see the “ hand of Providence” 
in every trivial occurrence precludes her indeed from taking 
any enlarged view of political causes and effects. The remainder 
of these memoirs, after the final restoration of the Bourbon 
dynasty, consists of the literary chit-chat and current incidents 
of the capital, where our authoress settled and still resides. 

Her adventures are, of course, pretty well concluded at 
seventy years of age ; but the last three volumes contain a good 
deal of pleasant light reading, literary anecdotes, &c., mingled 
with some neat sarcastic exposures of the various follies and 
affectations of people in high life. As a specimen of this we 
give (in the original, for translation could not fail to spoil it) 
the following passage : 


‘A croire les gens du monde, on doit ¢tre persuadé qu’ils n’aspirent 
qu’a la retraite, et qu’une vie simple, champétre et solitaire, est l'unique 
objet de leurs désirs. Les femmes surtout sont inépuisables en gemisses 
mens et en phrases sentimentales et philosophiques sur le bonheur de l’in- 
dependance et de la tranquillité s¢dentaire. ‘A les entendre, elles ne sont 
que des esclaves infortunées, forcées d’agir en tout malgré leur volonté 
secréte et contre leur inclination. D’aprés ces discours, il faut penser 
qu’elles seroient infiniment plus heureuse dans une Chaumiére ou dans 
la grotte paisible d’un désert. Sont-elles au spectacles, elles en sont ex 
cédées, elles trouvent la comedie insipide, cependant elles ont des loges, ou 
elles en empruntent sans cesse. Sont-elles invitées 4 un grand diner ; 
quelles lamentations sur la nécessité de se parer, et sur l’ennui mortel de 
la répresentation ; et elles passent journellement trois ou quatres heures 
a leur toilette, et se ruinent en schalls, en habits et en chiffons * * * * 
*** * Font elles des visites: quelle désolation sur cette usage et 
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sur la perte de temps qu'il cause! et tous les matins elles sortent régu- 
ligrement et ne rentrent qu’a l'heure du diner. En fin donnent-elles des 
assemblées et recoivent-elles beaucoup de monde: quelles plaintes 
améres de la fatigue! quelles courbatures, quelles migraines sont les 
suités inévitables de l’obligation cruelle de faire les honneurs de sa 
maison,’ &c. &c.—Vol. vi. p. 29. 


We suspect there are other fashionable circles than those 
of Paris, to which this lively caricature would apply with 
justice. 

About the year 1816, our authoress undertook to, prepare, for 
the press, the “ Memoirs du Marquis de Dangeau ;” containin 
a vast quantity of details concerning the reign of Louis the 14th, 
with anecdotes of his court and nobility. The manuscript had 
been preserved among the archives of his — descendants, 
and, at her own request, it was confided to Madame de Genlis 
to make public. The manner in which she executed this task 
forms one of her strongest claims upon the gratitude of the 
Bourbons, and of all crowned heads in general. She committed, 
in their service, two crimes (for we can call them by no other 
hame, so mischievous do we hold them to be); first, that of 
suppressing certain historical facts contained in the original 
documents; and secondly, that of adding and interpolating 
matter of her own, with the text of Dangeau. This is plainly a 
poisoning of the sources of history, than which few actions are 
more decidedly reprehensible. We are indebted to a contem- 
porary writer, M. Lomentey, since dead, for the proofs of this 
shameless falsification. He has supplied one thousand articles 
which the loyal devotee had entirely left out; he has likewise 
exhibited a sample of the manner in which she mutilated 
others. 

A more edifying recueil than these, there cannot | e found ; 
and the naiveté with which the courtier jots down, as 
ordinary incidents, facts which indicate a system of the most 
revolting cruelty and oppression, affords an assurance of their 
being truly reported. We earnestly recommend to our readers, 
the work of M. Lemontey : the “ Notes d’un Anonyme,”*which 
he has likewise snatched from oblivion, are highly piqdant. 
We regret, sincerely, that we cannot insert more specimens of 
Madame de Genlis’s disingenuous contrivances for eluding the 
just indignation of posterity towards Louis the 14th; remy, Thom 
ever, we must quote:—This sublime monarch, after exhibiting 
ey gem of his fervent piety, and havingreceived, onhisdeath- 
bed, the holy sacraments, sent for the duke d’Orleans, to whom 
he addressed the most deceitful language respecting his will ; 
leading d’Orleans to believe that he had bequeathed the 
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regency to him, which, as every one knows, was not the fact. 
Madame de Genlis gives the commencement of the paragraph 
thus :— ' 

* Dimanche (Sunday too ! ) 25 Auout, 1715. 

‘ Aprés avoir recu ses sacremens, le Roi envoya quérir M. le duc 
d’Orleans, lui parla long temps avec beaucoup d’estime et d’amitie,” so 
far, and no farther the female editor. “ Et l’assurant qu'il ne trouveroit 
rien dans son testament dont il ne dit étre content, lui recommandant 
la personne du dauphin et l'intérét de l'état.” This, restored by M. 
Lemontey, who subjoins the following note. “Cette dissimulation dont 
le Roi mourant usa avec son neveu, et qu’atteste M. Dangeau, est un 
trait caracteristique qui doit étre conservé pour l'histoire.’ 


We must now take our leave of Madame de Genlis. We 
could have wished to have given some account of her various 
works, especially those which relate to Education, but our 
limits forbid more than a brief statement of what we consider 
her pretensions to amount to, in‘the scale of literary merit. 
She says, candidly enough, that she has had to encounter the 
hostility of all parties and all critics throughout her literary career. 
No one was ever known to take up her cause, not even among 
her dearest friends! [vol. vi. p. 224.] It must be confessed, that 
no writer, whom we ever heard of, could support this deficiency 
better ; for we find such a prodigious quantity of self-laudation in 
the memoirs, that the praise of other people is rendered quite super- 
fluous. She modestly puts in her A x4 to every sort of pre-emi- 
nence that can attach to a writer of prose, [See vol. vi. p. 224 et 
seq.] It may be justly said of her, that she provided for young 
persons a great many books of a far preferable stamp to those 
miserable works of fiction which formerly constituted their sole 
amusement. Among her works is scattered a considerable 
knowledge of the natural sciences, and they contain many salu- 
tary maxims of practical utility in education. Her style, though 
rather too idiomatical, is remarkably good, her narrative style 
especially ; and her sentimental effusions are skilfully managed. 
She had, in short, a great deal of talent for literature and 
the fine arts, and we have only to regret that it has been ex- 
pended upon objects of minor importance. She has charmed 
and amused her contemporaries through a long life: with 
her powers of application, usefully directed, she might have 
edified and instructed posterity. 
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Ant. VIII.—Histoire de ! Egypte sous le Gouvernement de Mohammed- 
Aly, ou Récit des Evénemens Politiques et Militaires qui eut lieu depuis 
le Départ des Francais jusqu’en 1823. Par M. Felix Mengin, 
ouvrage enriché de Notes, par MM. Langles et Jomard, et précédeé 
d’une Introduction Historique, par M. Agoub. 2 Tom. Paris. 1823. 


QF the real history of Egypt, until ages after it had become 

a comparatively civilized nation, there are no authentic par- 
ticulars. The earliest notices of this extraordinary country are 
contained in the Bible: we there read of the riches and power 
of its Pharaohs, at a time anterior to authentic history. Hero- 
dotus, who visited Egypt about 400 years before Christ, could 
not ascertain with precision even the most important events in 
its history. Vague tradition was the only source whence he 
could draw information, and even this was wretchedly imperfect : 
the most memorable events were either wholly forgotten, or enor- 
mously distorted: even the names of the builders of those stupen- 
dous and eternal monuments the pyramids, were not recorded 
with any certainty; nor was the manner of their erection, nor 
the use for which they were intended, certainly known. 

From the time of Herodotus downwards, Egypt was repeatedly 
conquered, and governed by foreign powers, until it fell under 
the dominion of the Mohammedans ; and from that time, until 
very lately, was of but little importance among nations. It 
however retained so many splendid monuments, and excited so 
many historical recollections, that a more intimate knowledge 
of its people, its history, and its antiquities, was at all times de- 
sired. Notwithstanding the difficulty of travelling in Africa, 
and the impediments thrown in the way of those who attempted 
to explore the country, a number of Europeans visited it from 
time to time, and published such accounts as their limited 
means of observation, and opportunities of acquiring information 
enabled them to compile. 

The invasion of the French under Buonaparte in 1798, opened 
a new era, and made us acquainted with a number of highly in- 
teresting particulars, It also led to changes of great importance 
in the government of the country, and to the very extraordinary 
and unlooked-for advances in commerce and manufactures 
_ have taken place under the government of Mohammed- 

i. 

When the French invaded Egypt, it was in the hands of the 
Mamelukes, who acknowledged a real, but, in fact, paid only a 
nominal obedience to the Porte. The government under them 
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was tyrannical and oppressive, without a chance of any change 
for the better while it remained in their hands; and thus it 
would probably have continued to this day, had not their power 
been reduced by the French invasion and its consequences. 
ee to M. Mengin, the invasion under Buonaparte 
was the happiest circumstance that could ave befallen 
the miserable people of that country. He tells us, that the 
English government were forced, by the battle of Marengo, 
to concentrate their troops in Europe, and were not in a con- 
dition to undertake any thing against the French army, which 
struck terror into the East; that the battle of Heliopolis de- 
cided the fate of Egypt, placing the dominion of the country in 
the hands of the French, and leaving them nothing to fear from 
either foreign or domestic enemies ; that Mourad Bey was put 
in possession of Upper Egypt, by a treaty which he concluded 
with his friend Kleber; that confidence was restored to the people; 
that their condition was daily improving; that they devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil, the produce of which 
was now secured to them, and could no longer be seized or 
destroyed by the roving Bedouin Arabs ; that the French soldiers, 
who had fought with equal constancy and courage in the midst 
of unusual privations and wee peaceably enjoyed repose 


under a ae government, which provided for all their wants. 


Guided by philanthropy, general Kleber had no wish but for 

the improvement of the country, and the happiness of the people: 

to these he wholly devoted himself, and the country was ad- 

vancing with extraordinary rapidity, when a fanatical assassin . 
cut short the days of that immortal hero. 

This admirable state of things, and all the fine prospects of 
the French, were put an end to by the conduct of general Menou, 
who succeeded Kleber. He was a man of weak judgment, who, 
in attempting to rectify one abuse, introduced a multitude of 
others. He disgusted the natives by innovations on their cus- 
toms ; he disgusted the French officers, produced a schism in 
the army, and in this manner lost Egypt to France. Accord- 
ing to M. Mengin, Egypt was not only in the most flourishing 
state under Kleber’s administration, but such was the power he 
possessed, and such the want of power, or of inclination to 
make use of it, on the part of England and Turkey, that neither 
they, nor the natives, were likely even to cause him any annoy- 
ance, and, but for the bad conduct of his successor, Egypt 
would have remained a province of France. It so happens, 
however, that not one word of this is true, as we shall presently 
show. 
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M. Mengin’s book has been carefully got up, and will, no 
doubt, from the manner in which the subject is handled, produce 
the effect intended by its publication: it flatters the vanity of 
his countrymen, and is one, among many other circumstances, 
calculated to inspire them with a belief that Egypt is not even 
yet totally lost to France. A body of savans have been em- 

loyed to give éclat to the work. MM. Langles and Jomard 
com enriched it with copious notes, as has also M. Edward 
Gauttier, on the subject of Mussulman legislation. It is like- 
wise accompanied with designs from the. pencil of M. Dutertne, 
one of the principal artists of the Egyptian commission, and 
with plans drawn by M. Pascal Coote, architect to the present 
viceroy. A history of the Wahabis, ard a statistical account of 
the country of Nedjid, were furnished, by the grandson of the 
celebrated Eilu-abdul Wahab, the founder of the Wahabis, 
who threatened, until their progress was stopped by the arms 
of Mohammed Ali, to overturn the Ottoman empires An 
‘ Historical Introduction” is prefixed to the work,from the pen 
of the “celebrated orientalist, M. Agoub,” »who;: with! the 
other savans appears to have formed a sort of joint-stock com- 
pany, under the auspices of the French government, for the pro- 
duction of this work. 

The first part of M. Agoub’s “ Historical: Introduction” is 
much in the style of the “ Arabian Nights .Entertamments,” 
and although not equally amusing, is as much: entitled: tocre- 
dence, as these tales would be were they.seriously put forward 
as | agryne of rational and authentic history. ) 1/5 yilauoo te! 

I. Agoub, actuated by the same feelings as M: Mengin and 
his coadjutors, says, d soil at uot 

“The Expedition of the French to that country sway, sun- 
doubtedly, an event which will long be remembered,’ and which 
might have regenerated Egypt. That country ‘would: have 
been, at this day, a province of France, had it not. been for the 
sudden departure of Buonaparte, the assassination: of ' Kleber, 
and the incapacity of Menou, to which the failurciof, the:enter- 
ae may be attributed, rather than:to the combined efforts of 

ingland and the Porte.” We shall see presently that: thete ‘is 
as little of truth in the causes asserted by M. Agoub,) to have 
grvrecine Beypt from remaining in the, possession \of» the 

rench, as in those assigned by M. Mengin.. Since, . however, 
fortune would have it, that Egypt should not become a pro- 
vince of France, M. Agoub is, for the present, contented with 
that magnificent work, the “ Description de PEgypt,” which, at 
any rate, belongs to the French, and cannot te taken from 


ley 
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them either by the English or the Turks. “ But,” says M. 
Agoub, “if policy beheld her hopes annihilated, the arts, at 
least, preserved their trophies: they had already collected the 
various elements which were to form that magnificent work, 
the Description of Egypt, the sole and immortal conquest 
which remained to France of that glorious expedition.” 

Neither M. Mengin nor any one of the savans employed in 
getting up his book has even alluded to the battle of the Nile 
and the destruction of the French fleet under admiral Brueys: 
while the causes they have assigned for the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French are neither the true ones, nor are they 
sufficient of themselves to account for the defeats and subse- 
quent capitulations of the French armies. The plain and 
simple cause which decided the fate of the French in Egypt 
was this, the English were masters of the sea. Cut off from 
all chance of receiving reinforcements to any considerable 
amount, and surrounded by native enemies, the situation of 
the French was necessarily one of great discomfort and peril ; 
their number was continually diminishing, and could not be 
recruited. Under these circumstances it was no disgrace to 
brave men to acknowledge that success was impossible ; and 
it would have been but bare justice in M. Mengin and his 
coadjutors, to their countrymen, had they admitted the im- 
possibility, and pointed out its causes. 

No man better understood the situation of the French in 
Egypt than Buonaparte. He was convinced before he left 
that country that it could not possibly -be retained ; and he 
accordingly made overtures to the grand vizier for its evacua- 
tion, in which he declared that “ France never entertained an 
idea of taking it out of the hands of the sublime Porte.” In 
the instructions he left with general Kleber on his departure 
for France, he says, “If this year, in spite of all our precau- 
tions, the pestilence should rage in Egypt, and destroy more 
than fifteen hundred soldiers, I think you ought not to run 
the chance of the next campaign, and you are authorised to 
conclude peace with the Ottoman Porte, though the evacuation 
of Egypt should be the principal condition.” 

It is quite clear that although other pressing circumstances 
called for the presence of Buonaparte in France, his conviction 
of the impossibility of retaining Egypt was at least one of 
the principal reasons which induced him to quit that country. 
It was not, therefore, his leaving Egypt which prevented 
it becoming a province of France, but, on the contrary, a 
thorough conviction of the impossibility of its becoming a 
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province of France was the motive which determined him to 
quit it. It may here be observed, that at this time no armament 
had been fitted out in England, and that it was not until more 
than a year afterwards that the expedition under general 
Abercrombie left our shores. 

Buonaparte quitted Egypt on the 23rd of August, 1799, 
when the command devolved on general Kleber, who appears 
to have conducted himself with prudence and circumspection. 
That Egypt, however, was not in the state desctibed in the 
work of M. Mengin, shall be shown by Kleber’s own confes- 
sion. On the 4th of September following, that is, immediately 
after Buonaparte’s departure, he made overtures for a negotia- 
tion with the grand vizier, in which he repeated the false 
assertions which Buonaparte had made, “ that the French 
government never had the least idea of taking Egypt from the 
grand signior.” The negotiation which followed led to the 
treaty of El Arisch, by which the French agreed to evacuate 
Egypt, on condition of being conveyed to France within three 
months. The treaty was signed on the 24th of January, 1800. 
To this treaty, sir Sidney Smith, as the English plenipoten- 
tiary, formally acceded, as did also the Russian minister, who 
was resident in the camp of the grand vizier. Unfortunately, 
the British government refused to ratify the treaty; ‘which 
would have rendered the expedition under general Aberctombie 
unnecessary, saved an immense number of fives, and prevented 
the waste of a great amount of treasure. It is plain, however, 
from these circumstances, that it was not the assassination df 
Kleber which prevented Egypt from remaining ‘a province of 
France. 

Kleber, in justification of his conduct, transmitted a copy 
of the convention and a statement of his situation ‘to’ the 
French Directory. In this despatch he informs thent ‘of’ the 
preparations making by the Turks for the recovery of Fey ele 
and the assistance they derived from the active exertions ‘of sir 
Sydney Smith, as well as from the conduct of Mourad Bey, who, 
notwithstanding he was constantly pursued and as constantly 
defeated, allured the Arabs to his cause, continiued''to Keep 
troops togetier. and to give unceasing annoyance: He added, 
that the French troops at El Arisch had pusillanimously sur- 
rendered to the army of the grand vizier, and declared, that 
from that moment it was necessary to lay aside all motives of 
personal vanity, and not to expose the lives of the’ Frerich- 
men intrusted to his care to the terrible consequences which 
further delay would render inevitable. Forty-five thousand 
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men were before El Arisch ; other troops were at Jaffa, and in 
the neighbourhood of Rumli. Active foraging parties supplied 
the grand vizier’s camp with provisions; all the tribes of 
Arabs were emulous of assisting his army; they had furnished 
it with more than fifteen thousand cainels. The vizier had fifty 
well-appointed pieces of cannon; all his forces were commanded 
by European officers, and the arrival of eight thousand Russians 
to his assistance was every moment expected: Such is the 
substance of the account given by general Kleber of the state 
of the country, and the situation of the French army, at the 
time M. Mengin has seized upon to describe the inhabitants as 
enjoying perfect repose, the Branch as in perfect security, and 
the whole country rapidly advancing to civilization under the 
philanthropic and putea vvermnert of Kleber. 

That Kleber was an able man, and that he did all he could 
for the advancement of the country and the comfort of the 
army he commanded, is no greater praise than is due to his 
memory ; but his situation, on taking the command of the atmy, 
was by no means an enviable one, and it was not at all improved 
by the refusal of the British government to permit the conven- 
tion of El Arisch to be carried into effect. So far indeed was 
Kleber from being placed in the circumstances mentioned ty 
M., Mengin, that, after the rupture of the convention of El 
Arisch, his soldiers were discontented, the generals were divided, 
and the whole army was in great perplexity, whilst a longing 
desire to return to France was generally prevalent. Instead of 
possessing all the power ascribed to him by M. Mengin, Kleber 
could not even prevent the vizier from marching upon Cairo; and 
so far were the inhabitants of the villages from being comfortable, 
secure, and contented, that on Kleber marching from Cairo to 
meet the vizier, a sort of general rising took place. The insur- 
gent beys took possession of the suburbs, and were joined by 
from eight thousand to ten thousand inhabitants of the villages. 
That quarter of the city in which the French resided was next 
seized upon, and a general pillage and indiscriminate massacre, 
without regard to age or sex, ensued. This was followed by a 
general insurrection, which it required three weeks to subdue, 
and whieh was marked by occurrences of the most horrible 
kind ; Barlac was burnt, and portions of Cairo were laid in 
ruims. 

Kleber did his utmost to make the most of the adverse cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, and, had he lived, would, 
in all probability; have re-concluded the convention of El 
Arisch, the English admiral having received new orders, in 
Which he was directed to permit the departure of the French 
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troops to Europe. This was, however, prevented by the assas- 
sination of Kleber on the 14th of June. During the few months 
which intervened between the refusal to execute the conven- 
tion of El Arisch, and the death of Kleber, he was incessantly 
occupied in military operations and arrangements ; his situation, 
as well as that of the army and of the people was, in short, pre- 
cisely the reverse of the account given by M. Mengin. 

Kleber was succeeded by Menou, who seems to have sup- 

yosed it still possible to retain possession of Egypt. Menou 
om been justly blamed for his injudicious conduct as com- 
mander of the French forces, but it is absurd to impute to that 
conduct the loss of Egypt. Menou’s incapacity may have 
caused the destruction of more lives, the waste of more 
property, and the misery of a larger number of persons, but 
it was not in his power to have kept possession of Egypt for 
any considerable period longer than he did, much less to have 
secured its possession asa province of France. 

The falsehood and disingenuousness of M. Mengin and the 
compilers of his book, do not, however, end here. It answers 
their purpose to attribute the loss of Esypt to any but the true 
causes, and they hesitate not to assert whatever seems calcu- 


lated to promote this object. M. Mengin, in a note to page 9, 
is made to say, “I have been assured by persons worthy: of 


credit that general Hutchinson, in the house of the Austrian 
consul at Cairo, whilst criticising the plans of general Menou, 
declared, that if he was in the place of Buvtiiasarte he 
would have him shot, as he was the sole cause of the loss of 
Egypt.” 

The convention of El Arisch was signed on the 24th of January, 
1800, and it was not till the 8th of March, 1801, that general 
Abercrombie’s army landed at Aboukir, and took a position on 
the sands. On the 2lst, the battle of Alexandria was fought, 
which decided the fate of Egypt. General Abercrombie havin 
lost his life in this battle, the command devolved upon gen 
Hutchinson, whose promptitude and ability soon afterwards 
induced the French to agree to evacuate the country, on terms 
very similar to those of the convention of El Arisch. 

General Hutchisson, after various successes, took up a position 
before Cairo, in which was a considerable portion of the’ French 
army, under general Belliard, who, on the 27th of June, 
prudently capitulated. Menou, who commanded at Alexandria, 
was, however, displeased with the conduct of Belliard, ‘and did 
not himself accede to the treaty, until he had sustained a siege, 
which M. Mengin says, was “ long and sanguinary and lasted 
six months.” But this, like his other assertions, is wholly 
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inaccurate. The operations of the besieging army did not com- 
mence until the 17th of August, when the first parallel was 
begun, and the place surrendered on the 2nd of September. It 
will thus be seen, that the conquest of Egypt was effected within 
six months from the day the English army landed on the coast. 

M. Mengin, in accounting for the surrender of general 
Belliard at Cairo, with his usual accuracy and adherence to 
truth in whatever concerns the English, says, that an army of 
six thousand men disembarked at Cosseir, under general Baird, 
to take part in the operations against the French; and he so 
relates the circumstance, as to make it appear that the landing 
of the troops from India was a principal inducement with general 
Belliard to capitulate. But the truth is, that Belliard had 
surrendered before the arrival of general Baird at Cosseir. The 
expected arrival of the Indian army, no doubt, had some effect 
in determining him to this resolution, but as that army had not 
arrived when he signed the capitulation, its arrival could not 
have been the cause of his surrender. 

The politics of St. James’s and ‘of Constantinople, respecting 
the future government of Egypt, were not in accordance, The 
beys had rendered particular services to our troops in Egypt, 
and had obtained the countenance and support of our ministers, 
They had been led, or at least permitted, to expect that the 
government of Egypt would again fall into their hands ; and 
this was probably the expectation of our own government. The 
sultan had, however, determined to establish the usual mode of 
provincial administration by pachas. The grand vizier had held 
out unequivocal promises to the beys, that their authority should 
be restored on the expulsion of the French, and soon after the 
surrender of Alexandria seven of those Mameluke chiefs were 
decoyed on board some vessels, under pretence of holding a 
conference. with the capitan-pacha for the purpose of making 
arrangements for their restoration to power. The capitan-pacha 
had received secret orders from the sultan to seize the beys, and 
send, them to Constantinople. The seven beys finding them- 
selves betrayed, attempted to resist, when four of them were 
killed, and the remaining three wounded. 

At the time when this transaction took place, the British 
general was attempting to mediate between the parties, with 
both of whom we were in alliance; and as no justification could 
be found for the perfidious conduct of the capitan-pacha, any 
more than for his utter disregard of all the rules of civilized 
nations towards the British general, and the army under his 
command, the interference of that commander became necessary, 
It would, no doubt, have been carried to a much greater extent 
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had it not been prevented by the urgent claims of the French 
government for the fulfilment of the treaty of Amiens, by which 
we were bound to evacuate the country.* 

This massacre of the beys in Lower Egypt, and the imprison- 
ment of others in both Lower and Upper Egypt, by command of 
the capitan-pacha showed plainly enough what would be the 
result when the English forees had left the country. All that 
general Hutchinson could do previous to the army quitting the 
country was, to demand the release of the beys, and this his 
inflexibilit and perseverance effected. In obtaining their 
release and withdrawing the army, good faith was kept with all 
parties. 

The British forces being withdrawn, the field of contention 
was left open, and an intestine and bloody war broke out 
between the Turks and Mamelukes, in which the latter, notwith- 
standing the inferiority of their number, gained considerable 
advantages. 

M. Mengin was, for some time, agent for the French govern- 
ment at Cairo; an appointment which we believe he owed to the 
good offices of M. Chateaubriand, to whom he has dedicated his 
book. He lost that situation on M,. Chateaubriand’s removal 
from office. He, however, continued to reside at Cairo; and as 
Mohammed-Ali cannot be ignorant of what is said of him by 
M. Mengin, a bias in his favour, and in favour of those 
interests to which he is, or appears to be, attached, may reason- 
ably be expected to be found in the work before us. 

The first volume is principally occupied with details of the 





* The observations on this event, in a note My M. Jomard, will give a 


tolerably correct idea of the manner in which he has illustrated the work of 
M. Mengin. 


* Massacre of the Beys. 

‘ This first destruction of the Mamelukes has been related and judged of 
in Europe in various ways; it is almost certain that the capitan-pacha 
was obliged to obey the express orders of the divan, During the war with 
the French, he had shown that his character was neither ferocious nor 
perfidious to that degree ; added to which, the atrocity of the measure was 
rendered still more odious by the previous promise which he made to the 
beys, that he would not demand the assistance of the British commander- 
in-chief: this last circumstance, as well as the march of general Hutehfnson, 
proves most forcibly that the English were strangers to that horrible 
catastrophe.’ 

When M. Jomard thinks proper to state, that the English do not appear 
to have connived at the treachery of the capitan-pacha, and the murder of 
the Mamelukes, as if a doubt could be fairly entertained on the subject, 
even had our interests been opposed to, instead of heing, as they were, in 
favour of the Mamelukes, his insinuation is the more gratuitous, if indeed 
this be not too mild a term to apply to M. Jomard, ~ 
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proceedings, and in particular, of the contentions of the various 
chiefs, both Turks and Mamelukes, which followed the evacua- 
tion of Egypt by the British forces in the month of March, 
1803, M. Mengin, from his situation at Cairo, had many oppor- 
tunities of observing passing events, and of judging of the merits 
and pretensions of the leading men of all parties ; his account is 
both curious and entertaining. He has an evident leaning to 
the side of the Turks. He has, it is true, related several occur- 
rences, in which Mohammed-Ali does not appear in a very 
respectable light ; but inasmuch as many of these tend to show 
his cunning, and his success on all occasions, they may be 
intended to be understood, and probably will be understood, by 
Mohammed-Ali, as proofs of his wisdom. There are, however, 
passages, in which the conduct of Mohammed is treated very 
reely, So far as we can judge from what has been said by 
others, as well as from what we have collected from a pretty 
extensive correspondence with some Englishmen in Egypt, we 
are led to conclude that M. Mengin’s narrative of events is 
tolerably correct. ‘ 

At the time when the English evacuated Egypt, Mohammed- 
Ali held the rank of bin-baschi, or colonel, and had the command 
of three hundred Albanians. He was soon afterwards promoted 
to a higher rank ; but we are not informed whether or not this 
honour, was conferred uponhim in contemplation of the massacre 
which, at a subsequent period, he so basely and so effectually 
perpetrated. 

M. Mengin has repeatedly introduced his hero, in his account 
of the proceedings which took place in Egypt from the time 
when the English forces were withdrawn, to the month of March, 
1804, when Mohammed, by his courage and address, expelled 
the beys and Mamelukes from Cairo. He then observes, “ It 
will not be uninteresting to take a passing view of the events 
which conducted him to that country.” And as Mohammed- 
Ali continues to act so conspicuous a part in Egypt, Greece, 
Nubia, and Arabia, and occupies no small portion of the atten- 
tion of Europe at this moment, M. Mengin’s account of his early 
life and adyentures cannot fail to be acceptable to our readers. 


‘ Mohammed-Ali was born at Cavale, in Romelia, the year of the 
Hegiva 1182, A. D. 1769. His father, Ibrahim Aga, was chief of the 
guard placed to insure the security of the roads : his son, during his early 
years, was brought up in the house of the tchorbagi, governor of Cavale. It 
is said, that whilst his mother was “ enceinte” with him, she had a dream 
of which she procured an explanation from the soothsayers, who assured 
her that the infant would one, day arrive at the height of power, 
honours, and wealth, This prediction, which struck her imagination, 
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she confided to her son whilst still very young. From that moment 
Mohammed felt within himself a secret impulse which called him to 
the command of others; full of ardour, and gifted with uncommon 
sagacity, he sought opportunities of distinguishing himself. On one 
occasion, the inhabitants of a village of the district of Cavale having 
refused to pay the tribute imposed on them, the tehorbagi was at a loss 
what measures he should take to force them. Mohammed-Ali offered 
his services, and assured him that he would punish the rebels: his 
master admiring his courage, placed a few armed men at his disposal, 
and gave him the power to act as he should think proper. Mohammed 
having arrived at the village with his troop entered the mosque, and 
whilst he was at prayers, sent for four of the principal inhabitants, 
under the pretence of important business; these, without suspecting 
any artifice, came to the mosque to confer with the person who had sent 
for them ; Mohammed-Ali seized them, put them in irons, and con- 
ducted them to Cavale, in spite of the clamours and pursuit of the 
inhabitants, whom he restrained by threats that he would put his 
prisoners to death. The tchorbagi, pleased with the success of this 
enterprise, which procured him the amount of the impost, conferred 
on him the rank of boulouk-bachig ; he also permitted him to marry one 
of his relations, a widow, by whom Mohammed had three sons, Ibrahim, 
Joussoun, and Ismaill. 

‘There was at this time at Cavale, a Mr. Lion, a merchant of 
Marseilles, who had shewn a great affection for Mohammed-Ali from 
his infancy ; he felt for him the sentiments of a father, and loaded him 
with benefits.* ' 

‘ These actions gave Mohammed-Ali a favourable idea of the cha- 
racter of the French, which he has always spoken highly of in. the 
transactions which he has since had with them. 

*Mohammed-Ali commenced a trade in tobacco, one of the’ most 
lucrative productions of Romelia, and it was, no doubt, from this. cir- 
cumstance that he acquired those ideas of commerce which he has ever 
since entertained. But this occupation did not prevent his engaging 
in military enterprises whenever he was required. 

‘ The Porte, at this period, commenced the war with the French in 
Egypt. The capitan-pacha was waiting in the bay of Marmora for 
troops to be embarked on board his fleet. The district of Cavale was 
required to furnish its number. The tchorbagi hastening to, put in 
execution the orders he had received, sent 300 men armed and equipped 
under the command of his son Ali-Agha, of whom Mohammed-Ali was 
the mentor ; but the young man, disgusted with the stormy voyage, and 
the privations they had to suffer amidst the sands of the peninsula of 
Aboukir, quitted the army, and returned to his father, leaving the com- 
mand of his troops to Mohammed-Ali, who took the title of Bin-baschi. 





* Mohammed Ali Pacha, in 1820, having heard that Mr. Lion was 
returning to France, wrote to him to come to Egypt. This gentleman 
was preparing to go and see his former friend, when he died on the day on 
which he had designed to embark. The prince caused the sum of 10,000 
francs to be sent to his sister, in testimony of his regret. . 
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‘ After the first advantages gained by the English at Aboukir, and at 
César, the army of the capitan-pacha prepared to act on the offen- 
sive; it began its march, and had an engagement before Rahmanych with 
a body of troops under the command of general Lagrange. 

‘ Mohammed-Ali lost many of his troops ; but he was, notwithstand- 
ing, noticed by the capitan-pacha, who made choice of him for the 
attack of the fort. Towards day-break, he placed himself under cover 
of the entrenchments, and, not hearing any noise, he attempted to enter. 
The French had evacuated it. j 

‘Whilst he thus acquired the notice of the grand admiral, he also 
contrived to obtain a patron at court, Hassan-Agha, one of the officers 
of that prince, who was afterwards aga of the Janissaries at Cairo, 
and who favoured the interests of Mohammed¢-Ali. By his interference, 
the admiral recommended: him to Mohammed-Pacha Kousrouf, under 
whose orders he was to serve. After the massacre of the beys at Aboukir, 
he was nominated Saré-chesmé. His master having one day received a 
present of four horses, gave him one, in testimony of the kindness he 
entertained for him. 

‘On the opening of the campaign, Mohammed-Pacha Kousrouf gave 
him the command of a division of the army which was to co-operate 
with that under the command of Youssef-Bey his K4ija, in the war 
with the Mamelukes. Youssef-Bey was defeated: he attributed his 
defeat to Mohammed-Ali, whom he accused of not having given him 
the assistance he required. His accusation prevailed with the pacha, 
who formed the intention of destroying the accused, or at least obliging 
him to quit Egypt. 

‘ Mohammed-Ali demanded the pay of his troops and himself: the 
governor sent at night to find him, and to communicate his orders: 
Mohammed-Ali replied, that he would present himself by day, accom- 
panied by his soldiers. They wished to get rid of him, but hesitated on 
the means of taking him; his correspondence with Taher-Pacha and 
the Albanians was known, and Mohammed-Pacha was informed of it ; 
but ‘he was neither very bold nor very active; and, as we have seen, 
the governor was astonished at the action which he meditated. —Vol. i. 
p- 95; et seq. 


We shall not follow our author in his account of the pitiful in- 
trigues, the marches, skirmishes, and ill-fought battles which fol- 
lowed, and which he relates in a desultory manner, with singular 
minuteness, and with a degree of sameness which makes this 
portion of his book insufferably tedious. His accounts of the 
conduct and proceedings of the adverse parties are not calculated 
to give a favourable impression either of the bravery or good 
conduct of any of the chiefs who are alternately brought forward. 

Mohaiimed- Ali took advantage of the mutual misunderstand- 


ings of all parties, and, supported by his Albanians, became, as it 
best suited him, either friend or foe, ally or enemy of Turks or 
Mamelukes. From the dexterity with which he managed these 
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matters, he was always successful, constantly taking advantage 
of the errors and crimes of others to gain an accession of 
strength, and an increase of influence. At length he procured 
from the Porte the rank of pacha. To this he soon added that 
of governor of Egypt, which he obtained by artfully promoting 
an insurrection both of the troops and of the people, whom he 
incited to call upon him to assume the government of the 
country, as being the only person capable of establishing order. 
He acceded to their wishes, assumed the government of Cairo, 
and immediately laid siege to the citadel in which the governor 
Thouschid-Pacha was shut up : here he remained until the arrival 
of the capitan-pacha, who brought with him two orders from the 
Porte, one for the return of Thouschid-Pacha to Constantinople, 
the other to invest Mohammed-Ali with the government of 
Beypt. This took place in June, 1805. 
revious to Mohammed-Ali’s attaining the office of governor of 
Egypt, Elfy-Bey, who had accompanied lord Hutchinson to Eng- 
land in 1803, returned to his country. Elfy had taken a promi- 
nent part in favour of the English, and it was generally reported 
that he had brought back a promise of support from the British 
government, in any attempt he might make to raise himself to 
the chief rank among the Mamelukes, and to possess himself of 
the government of the country. Bardiny-Bey, jealous of his sup- 
posed designs, and cajoled by Mohammed-Ali, joined, him 
ane Elfy.. It was by thus fomenting divisions among, the 
amelukes, that Mohammed-Ali ultimately succeeded in ruin- 
ing them ;. for as. soldiers, they were superior both, in: bravery 
and in.resources to either the Turks or the Albanians. 

Elfy, being reduced to the necessity of defending, himself, 
maintained his troops by levying contributions,on the country. 
After a time, he ventured to act on the offensive, and laid siege 
to Damanhar, a place of some importance in the event of suc- 
cours atriving from England. The undertaking was, however, 
beyond his means, and after a four months’ siege, or rather 
blockade, he was obliged to abandon it and retire to Upper 
Egypt, where he died of chagrin. Within a few weeks o Me 
death, the British forces arrived at Alexandria, of which place 
they took possession. 

In consequence of the rupture between the British govern- 
ment and the Porte, an expedition was sent to Egypt, under the 
command of general Fraser. The expedition arrived off the 
coast of Egypt on the 17th March, 1807, and immediately de- 
manded the surrender of Alexandria. A short time was spent 
im negotiation, and on the 21st the place surrendered, A cor- 
respondence was immediately opened with the beys, who were 
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expected to join the invaders; and active operations were 
commenced. A detachment under general Wauchope was sent 
to take possession of Rosetta, which it entered without any 
show of opposition. The people remained in perfect tranquillity, 
which nothing appeared likely to disturb. Lulled by this inac- 
tivity, the English took no precautions against surprise, and no 
notice was taken of the Turkish and Albanian troops then at 
Rosetta, notwithstanding their number amounted to five hun- 
dred. Fatigued with their march over barren sands, and the 
heat of the sun, the soldiers were permitted to disperse about 
the town, and numliers laid tholaeelves down to sleep. In this 
condition they were attacked by the Turks and Albanians : ninety 
were killed, and their heads stuck upon two rows of pikes in the 
public market-place. Among the slain was general Wauchope ; 
one hundred and twenty were made prisoners, and the remainder 
made good their retreat to Alexandria. 

A considerable ‘portion of the army under the command of 
general Stewart was immediately sent to retrieve the disaster, 
and vindicate the honour of the British troops ; but this expe- 
dition was equally disastrous with the former. The Turks had 
gained confidence as well as received remforcements, and were 
now strong in cavalry, of which the British, trusting probably 
to the Mamelukes who were to have joined them, had none. 
Rosetta was bombarded, but with little effect. In the mean 
time the Turks attacked part of our forces’ stationed at the 
village of Hemad, under the command of colonel M‘Leod, who, 
finding himself unable to maintain his position, commenced a 
retreat on the main body, to reach which he had to cross a 
plain covered with Turkish cavalry. By these he was instantly 
assailed, defeated, and himself, with the greater part of the 
troops, put to the sword; numbers were wounded, and the sur- 
vivors were made prisoners. 

General Stewart now found it necessary to retreat with nearl 
the whole of the British troops, which, before this outed, 
had been brought up to Rosetta. On his march, he was con- 
stantly harassed by the Turks, but he reached Aboukir with- 
out much loss, and embarked for Alexandria. 

The wounded and other prisoners were thrust on board boats 
and conveyed to Cairo; among them were majors Moore and 
Vogelsang. The treatment of the prisoners, as described by 

Menigin: was truly horrible : the wounded had no surgical 
assistance until they arrived at Cairo, nine days after; when 
Mohammed-Ali permitted the French surgeons to attend the 
men, and showed much attention to the officers; his conduct 
is described by Mengin as remarkably hospitable. 
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These disasters were highly favourable to the views of 

Mohammed-Ali, who did not fail to profit by them. He 
managed the Mamelukes with great dexterity ; he took advan- 
tage of the state of suspense in which the misfortunes of his 
enemies and his own conduct had placed them, and thus 
prevented Ibrahim-Bey, who had _ succeeded Elfy, from 
joining the English with his Mamelukes, as he had pro- 
jected. 
; General Fraser now limited his operations to maintaining 
himself in Alexandria, whence he wrote home for reinforce- 
ments. He still entertained, not unreasonably, hopes, founded 
on the distracted state of Egypt, of being able to establish his 
own party in power. The force sent. to Egypt was evidently 
too small of itself to reduce that country ; but if, as was 
expected, it had been promptly aided by the Mamelukes, it 
would, no doubt, have been sufficient to have effected its 
purpose, and wrested the power from the hands of the Turks. 

The British, government, finding that general Fraser had not 
been joined by the Mamelukes, and anxious for the restoration 
of the prisoners in the power of Mohammed-Ali, instead of send- 
ing reinforcements to general Fraser, sent positive orders for 
the evacuation of the country. On receipt of these orders, the 
general lost no time in treating with Mohammed-Ali, who at 
once acceded to his request, and set the prisoners at, liberty. 
The British troops soon afterwards evacuated Alexandria, and 
sailed for Sicily. 

M. Mengin remarks, on the subject of this,expedition, that 
the British were not well informed of the state of the country, 
and did not on landing pursue the most adviseable course. He 

a 


makes it, appear pretty clearly, that had they. taken up 

position at Damarshour, and induced the Arab tribes, to join 
them (which they might easily have done), they would haye 
improved the terror which the first news of their landing had 
inspired, have disconcerted the plans of Mohammed-Ali, and 
obtained the decided oo mm of the Mamelukes, the con- 


sequence of which would 
Turks. 

The power of the beys and Mamelukes having been greatly 
abridged, and their numbers considerably reduced, they, at 
length, before the departure of the English, listened to the fair 
promises which were made to them by the capitan-pacha and 
grand vizier, and solemnly confirmed by their oaths, on the 
Koran, of protection, favour, and preferment, if they would 
submit themselves to the sultan, They consented to relinquish 
their pretensions to authority in Egypt, and signified this con- 


ave been, the loss of Egypt to the 
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sent in writing to the grand signior, and also to general Hutchin- 
son. The pledge of protection so solemnly given was never 
intended to be fulfilled, the sultan having already resolved on 
their destruction, and transmitted secret orders to Mohammed- 
Ali to carry-that resolution into effect. 

On the departure of the English, the Porte repeated its 
commands to Mohammed-Ali to send an expedition against the 
Wahabees; but he did not as yet feel himself sufficiently 
established to risk the consequences of sending his forces 
to Arabia, and to levy the imposts necessary for the mainte- 
nance of the war. The destruction of the Mamelukes, who 
were sure to become discontented on finding that the treaty 
with them was not kept, determined Mohammed to take the 
most effectual means for his own safety, and this was no less 
than their extermination. To accomplish this, was an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task. Some he seduced by presents and 
hegre others by promises; but several, suspecting 

im of treachery, retreated to Upper Egypt, whither, he 
pursued them. On his return to, Cairo, he offered terms of 
peace to those who chose to come into his measures, and 
by this, and various other means, he induced a considerable 
number of beys and Mamelukes to come to Cairo. In the 
mean time preparations were making for the invasion of Arabia. 


Previously to the departure of his son Toussoun-Pacha to com- 
mand the army, he ai ugg a day of ceremony, under the 
‘) 


auspices of the astrologers, who pointed it out as the day of 
happy presage. The ceremony was to be very magnificent; the 
principal part, the investiture of the Helesse, was to take 
place in the palace within the citadel. All the troops in Cairo 
were to assist in the exhibition, and, by the place he assigned 
to the Mamalukes in the procession, he was enabled, when 
they were in a narrow road leading up to the citadel, between 
two high walls, at each end of which were barrier-gates, to 
close the gates, shut them up in the narrow defile, and fire upon 
them through loop-holes in the walls above. 


“On the morning of the 1st of March 1811, they all ascended to the 
citadel ; Chahyn-Bey appeared at the head of his family ; he came with 
the other beys to tender his duty to the viceroy, who awaited them in 
the grand hall of introduction. He caused them to be served with 
coffee, and conversed with them. When all the cortége was assembled, 
the signal for departure was given ; each took the rank which had been 
assigned him by the master of the ceremonies: a body of dehlys com< 
manded by Ouzoun-Ali commenced the march: then followed the 
aga of the Janissaries and of the supplies, the odjaglys, the golalaches ; 
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Saleh-Kock with the Albanians, and then the Mamelukes and 
Solym4n-Bey el-Baouéb. The infantry, the cavalry, and the heads of 
administration closed the fprocession. The head of the column had 
orders to march towards the Gate el Azab, the entrance of the square 
of Roumeylech ; the road which leads to it is cut in the rock ; it is 
narrow and rugged; in some parts the projecting points prevent two 
horsemen from passing abreast. When the dehlys and the agas had 
passed, Saleh-Kock ordered the gate to be shut, and communicated to his 
troops the orders of the viceroy to exterminate all the Mamelukes. The 
Albanians instantly returned, and gained the summit of the rocks whieh 
command the road, where they were out of the reach of their adversaries 
and where they could take more deliberate aim, and strike more surely ; 
they then fired upon them. 

* The last of the troops hearing the firing, fired on their + from 
the top of the walls where they were under cover. The Mamelukes 
who were arrived at the first gate, wished to take another road to return 
to the citadel ; but from the nature of the position in which they were 
placed, they could not manage their horses ; and seeing that several of 
their body had fallen, killed or wounded, they dismotinted, abandoning 
their horses, and casting off their upper garments. In this desperate 
situation they retraced their steps, sword in hand; no one was to be 
seen ; but they were fired upon from the interior of the houses. Chahyn- 
Bey fell wounded with balls before the door of the palace of Saladin. 
Solyman-Bey el-Baouab ran, half-naked and in despair; to implore the 
protection of the harem* of the viceroy ; it was in vain ; he was conducted 
to the palace, where the prince ordered him te,be. beheaded ; others 
went to demand protection of Toussoun-Pacha, who took no part in 
what was passing. 

‘The troops fad immiediate orders -¢o arrest alf the Marticlikes ; 
those who were taken were instantly conducted before the Riéuja+bey, 
ant ‘beheaded. The body of Chaihyn-bey was about with a 
repe round his neck ; the citadel resembled an arena of blood ; mutilated 
bodies encumbered the passage, horses riehly caparisoned: were seen 
lying beside their nmsters, says,t pierced with balls, their arms broken 
and their dresses covered with blood ; all the speils became the prey of 
the troops. In the morning 470 Mamelukes had joined the provessien ; 
not one of them escaped the general massacre.’—Vol. i. p. 360, et, seq. 


The massacre extended to the city: no sooner was it’ known 
that the beys were attacked, than “ toutes les boutiques furent 
fermées, et chacun s’empressa de rentrer promptement chez, soi. 
Bient6t les. rues furent desertés, On ne vit plus que des bandes 





* Amongst the Mamelukes, when a man who is pursued can attain :the 
gote which conduets to the apartments of the women, and cries ‘ Fyard le 

‘arym” (‘under the protection of fhe women”), they grant him his life. 

+ Grooms ; these servants run before their masters, carrying a long staff 
iw their hands, and attend to all the moventents of the rider, whom they 
never quit, even in danger. 
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de soldats se jeter pCle-méle dans les maisons des proscrits, et 
s’en partager les dépouilles. Ces furieux commirent des hor- 
reurs : ils violaient les femmes, arrachaient méme les vétements 
quelles portaient sur elles: un soldat, pressé de saisir des 
bracelets qu’une femme avait au bras, lui coupa le poignet.” 

These outrages continued several days, during which Moham- 
med-Ali shut himself up in the citadel. 

Orders had been given for a similar massacre in all the pro- 
vinees; the consequence of which was, that not only the 
Mamelukes were put to death, but all who had in any way 
incurred the displeasure of the Kiachefs throughout Egypt. 
The orders of Mohammed furnished an opportunity to those in 
power to gratify their antipathies, and satiate their vengeance on 
all whom they either feared or hated. 

Many Mamelukes remained in Upper Egypt ; of these, sixty- 
four were seized, and put. to death by torch light. The heads 
of the principal beys were sent to Constantinople. M. Mengin 
appears to have related the circumstances connected with the 
massacre of the beys without much disguise, and to have drawn 
a tolerably correct picture of the horrors with which it was 
attended. He has, however, made some observations intended to 
defend or palliate the conduct of Mohammed-Ah: and M. Jomard, 
in a long note, has done the same: however much these attempts 


may tend to Reng Molainased, and reconcile him to the account 


of the massacre, they leave it as they found it, open fo the exe- 
cration of mankind, 


“On some grounds, the destruction of the Mamelukes, which hew-~ 
ever’ I am -far from justifying, was beneficial to Egypt, where their 
was the cause of a struggle so detrimental to the ceuntry, 
and which’ it was the well-known design of the Divan to have con- 
tinually prolonged. The bold stroke which Mohammed-Ali had dared 
to make in order to exeeute the secret orders of the Porte, suddenly 
destroyed a power which it had partially weakened, and on these grounds 
the conduct of the pacha may be excused: on the other hand, his own 
safety ,yequired that he should haye recourse to vigorous measures. 
Surrounded by undisciplined troops, obliged to remove a portion of his 
army which it was necessary to send into Arabia, he was forced to think 
of some means of enfeebling’ his enemies, whose influence was about to 
be increased.’ Tt is said that he knew of their project of destroying him 
on his return from Suez. Some of them did not even attempt te conceal 
the‘hatred which they bore him, and of the relation which he held with 
foreign powers.* A situation so critical, and appearances so hostile, 
* Lord North, with several Englishmen in his suite, was then at Cairo; 
he frequently saw the Beys, and particularly those of the house of Elfy. 
He one day made a visit of ceremony to Chahyn-Bey on which he made 
him presents. 
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would not allow the pacha to deliberate ; the death of the Mamelukes 
was decided.’* 

‘ After Mohammed-Ali had ordered the death of Kousrouf, the 
destruction of the Mamelukes was the end to which all his efforts were 
directed, and he proceeded with a prudence, fortitude, and address, 
which insured his success: having the skill to take advantage of every 
circumstance which chance might throw in his way, he knew how to 
make the most of their results, by the profound calculations of his 

nius. Calm, prudent, and active, it was not until after he had consi- 

ered all the consequences of an action that he permitted it, taking care 
to point out to his friends the rocks, which he. should avoid. He was 
particularly attached to the Albanians, as he knew, the Turks too well 
to place any confidence in men of so changeable a character. He sought 
to gain the support of Aboyn and Hassan-Pacha, and it is for the most 
part to the assistance of these two chiefs that he is indebted for supreme 
power, which no one will think of disputing with him.—vVol. i. p. 370. 

Having destroyed the principal beys and Mamelukes, Mo- 

hammed-Ali found himself, says M. Mengin, absolute. and 

eaceable master of Egypt. From this we might suppose that 
Re governed in peace, and had no enemy Who dared to disturb 
his repose. M. Mengin shows, on the contrary, that this was 
by no means his situation. Relieved, however, from the fears 
which the Mamelukes had never ceased to inspire ; he found 
himself in a condition to comply with the comimands of the 
Porte, by organizing a considerable expedition against the 
Wahabees. He went himself to Suez, exaniined the place, and, 
after storing up information respecting the advantages and dis- 
advantages of marching troops by this route, he took his mea- 
sures accordingly. nn 


‘ Although, says M. Mengin, he had. not the resources which are re- 
quired for such an undertaking, Mohammed-Ali conceived the project of 
forming a marine on the Arabian gulph. From the ports of ‘Turkey he 
caused wood for ship-building, anchors, and cordage to’ be transported to 
Boulay ; where he assembled workmen. When ‘the ‘matéfialy’ were 
prepared, he caused them to be carried 6n the backs of caméls to the 
shores of Suez: the undertaking was long and difficult ; | it was’ neces- 
sary to place the articles of the greatest weight on the backs.of two or 
four camels, which the conductors made to walk abreast: these animals 
were frequently overpowered with the burthen ; the road’ was covered 
with their dead bodies; but the vacancies were immediately filled 
others furnished by the Arabs: there were nearly ten thousand came 
employed in this undertaking. Eighteen ships were constructed and 
launched in the space of ten months, and so disposed as to convey troops, 
and to receive provisions and warlike stores.’——Vol. i. p. $43. 





* Mahommed-Ali Pacha having heard that travellers had reproached 
him with the massacre of the Mamelukes, as an action contrary to the 
rights of man, said that he would have a painting made of that massacre, 
and of the death of the duke D’Enghien, and that posterity should judge 
between them. 
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His own troops, indulged, as they had lately been, with the 
massacre of the Mamelukes, as well as of their personal enemies, 
and permitted, as they had been, to plunder with little discrimi- 
nation of persons, might, and et would have become 
troublesome to him; and it was, therefore, the more necessary 
to find employment for them at adistance. This was effected 
by sending them to Arabia, against the Wahabees. Besides 
the employment of his troops, and the probable extinction of 
many licentious soldiers, who might have caused him uneasiness, 
and perhaps have assisted his enemies in Egypt, two other 
objects were to be obtained by this expedition; first, as this was 
a religious war, he was sure to, obtain praise from all good Mus- 
sulmans, if not the character of a saint ; and, secondly, the enter- 
prise, wher conjoined with the murder of the beys and Mame- 
lukes, would certainly augment his fayours at Constantinople, 
and increase the stability of his power in Egypt. 

The sect of Wahabees, the reformers of the Mussulman faith, 
had existed for more than a century; they had, possessed 
themselves, of a considerable portion of Arabia, and had lately 
added to their conquests the three cities held most-sacred by 
the Turks and they Mohammedan dependants,. | Their power 
was rapidly | HRREARNPE Not only were they extending their 
conquests in Arabia, but they even threatened Egypt. Their 
pee tes Tess pring to their military. skill,and’ courage, than 
to,"the distracted and. enfeebled state of the government of 
Constantinople. nt abi 
““M eae, after describing the origin and progress. of the 
Wahabees, gives a minute account of Mohammed-Ali’s prepara- 
tions for’ the invasion of Arabia, and of the operations of the 

army under the command of his son Toussoun-Pacha. 

On the. commencement of hostilities, the skeriff of Mecca, who 

ed-himself with the Wahabees, and who still held the 

osts of Jidda and Yambo, betrayed his allies, and assisted the 

tians: to ‘invade the country. Under various pretences, 

he sent-vessels to Suez, which Toussoun used as transports for 

his: mf , while his ‘cavalry proceeded by land to Yambo, 

thence to” Médina, and soon afterwards to Mecca. The account 

of his proceedings was principally collected from the Italian 

surgeons “who empties the army. They are interesting, 

inasmuch. as they add something to our knowledge of the 
manners of the people, and the geography of the country. 

The war, as is usual among barbarians, was carried on with 
more’ ‘fetocity and cruelty than courage. Ibrahim-Pacha, 
another son of Mohammed, who took the command of the 
troops towards the latter part of the war, is well known for the 

VOL. VI.—=W. R. N 
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cruelty of his disposition. M. Mengin gives the following 
account of the conduct of this ferocious barbarian towards. the 
inhabitants of Doramé, , 


‘On his arrival before Dorama, Ibrahim encountered ‘resistance. 
The inhabitants of the town killed many of the Turks in their power, 
atnongst others an’ agi, who had put to death two of his ‘servants 
with the bastinado. But all defence ‘was useless: the ‘governor, 
Souhoud ‘ebn-Abdallah, was forced to retreat with his men to a’ latge 
building, in. order to secure his property, and obtain ‘a capitulation: 
surrounded on all sides by Turkish troops, he abandoned the inhahitants 
to their discretion. The conqueror, irritated by an unexpected resistance, 
gaye orien to his troops to put all to the sword, which was accordingly 
executed. ont 

* After having dispersed some parties of the enemy, the Turks, greedy 
of plindét, ‘entered the city, and proceeded to put in execution the orders 
of theif chief ‘with tfidre activity than they had ‘shown in’ the attack ; 
they assaulted the inhabitants sword in hand; the firing was so. inéés- 
sant that in less than’ two hours the greater part perished’ in ‘their 
houses, and there only remained a few hundreds of women and children 
who, had been spared by the pity of the soldiers. These unfortunate 
victims beheld before them the bodies of their fathers, | theit’ rothets, 
and husbands, scattered here and there in.confusion; their last garments 
were torn off, and nothing was left them but to follow to, the tomb, 
objects of their affections. Blood ran down the streets, which were filled - 
with the dead ; it was thus that Ibrahim punished the inhabitants, of 
Doramé fot the resistance they had opposed to him. aperres 

‘The governor, who had retired within his house with’ som¢’ 1 
troops, had not’ yet been attacked ; two cannons were mounted fi Order 
to make a\brench;' but Ibrahim, having discovered that this Baildin 
eorttaitied some treasures,’ arms, and horses of great value} consi 
that, instead of destroyimg the last defenders of Doraméa, :it woulll be 
more, profitable to grant them their lives. . He consented, that, the, com- 
mandant; and his men, should march out of the city .witheat arms or 
baggage, and go to Derayeh, on promising for the future not to. take, past 
in the war. ¥ ) 

*Content with having satisfied his vengeance, Ibrahim permitted the 
women and children to remain ‘amidst the ruins of their town,’ after 
having been the victinis of the brutality of the soldiers.’—Vol, i!p. 116. 


j 





* Asa contrast to the conduct of these barbarians, and to mark, the 
comparative humanity consequent on superior civilization, we here quote, 
with much satisfaction, a passage from the despatch of major Warren On 
the surrender to the forces under the command of sir Williatn Grant Kier, 
of the fort and town of Zyah, one of the strong holds of thé pirates’ in 
connection with the Wahabees on the Persian gulph. 

Being prepared to batter the fort in tistach, major Warren says, 
‘* Aware that the females of the enemy were still in the town, and humanity 
dictating that some effort should be made to save the innocent from the 
fate of the guilty, an opportunity was given for that purpose, by an offer 
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The conduct of the Wahabee chief, Abdallah, was alike 
treacherous to Turks and Arabs. Had he maintained the high 
character which his father had acquired, the efforts made “ 
Mohammed-Ali would not only have failed in their object, but 
would probably have terminated in the extension of the 
dominions of the Wahabees over the Pachalics of Bassora, 
Syria, and. probably Egypt. The treachery and avarice of 
Abdallah excited general odium, and raised up secret enemies 
in all parts of Arabia. Mohammed-Ali, who was duly informed 
of what passed in Arabia, and who understood the art of 
intrigue quite as well as that of war, took the necessary means 
to detach as — as possible of the Arab chiefs and their 
followers from the Wahabees, and even prevailed upon some of the 
tribes to join his standard. A judicious distribution of bribes 
and promises procured him information from all quarters, and 
greatly facilitated the operations of the Egyptian forces ; yet, 
notwithstanding these advantages, and the prodigious efforts 
made by Mohammed-Ah, the war which had continued seven 
years, was only ended by he destruction of Derayeh, the capital 
of the Wahabees. 

‘The Turkish forces suffered great privatioris, and their losses 

were ‘very considerable, In the second year of the war they 
3 already lost eight thousand soldiers, twenty thousand 
ollowers, principally felhas from Egypt, and upwards of eight 
thousand horses and beasts of burthen. 

Mohammed-Ali himself visited Arabia, and remained a short 
time at Mecca; here the skeriff Ghalleb, who had been actively 
instbumental'in promoting the success of his arms, was loaded 
with presents and promises ; but before Mohammed quitted the 
place, he caused him to be seized, confiscated his large estates 
to his own use, and sent him prisoner to Cairo, where he 
shortly after died. 

On the surrender of Derayeh, the villages which composed 
it were totally destroyed, the date trees, which afforded the 
principal part of the sustenance of the people, were all cut 
down; the whole territory was wasted and made as desolate as 





to,the garrison of security to their women and children, should they be sent 
out within an hour.” o attention was paid to this offer, and the garrison 
being soon afterwards compelled to surrender at discretion, were sent 

risoners, on board the fleet. Major Warren adds, ‘‘The women and 
childrén, to the number of four hundred, were, at the same time, collected 
together in a place of security, and I am happy to add, withouta single 
instance of either insult or injury to their persons or feelings having 


oecurred.”’ 
$6 Maer, Warren’s Report, Dee, 23, 1819,’ 
N 
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Ibrahim’s means permitted. The famine and pestilence which 
ensued upon it swept the people off in great numbers. : 
The infatuation of the Mohammedan chieftains ‘appears very 
extraordinary. Knowing each other as well as’ they do; always 
being on the watch to circumvent and destroy each ‘other’ as 
they constantly are, and considering, as they do, all medns as 
fair for the accomplishment’ of their purposes, they ‘nevérthe- 
less place themselves in the power’ of’ one ‘another, even when 
it seems impossible for them not to know that it is ‘at the 
greatest danger to their lives. Mohammed-Ali was constantl 
prevailing upon men, whose sagacity in other respects ‘is 
unquestionable, to place themselves within his reach; ‘and 
notwithstanding every man he either ‘disliked’ or feared ‘was 
butchered the moment he’got him into his’ power, others ‘from 
time to time continued voluntarily to sacrifice ‘their lives by a 
blind confidence in his promises. on 
Abdallah had removed most of his family from Dery and 
might have escaped with the remainder before the place was 
given up: instead, however, of doing so, he surrendered himself 
to Ibrahim, and went into Egypt. He and his followers’ wére 
received at Cairo by Mohammed-Ali with marked ‘respect. 
Mohammed, however, sent him to Constantinople, where, havin 
been exhibited to the people, he and two chiefs who accompanie 
him’ were beheaded. padien 
The subversion of the Wahabees has been so ‘conmiplete, th 
it is not likely they will ever again appear in any ¢considerad 
number. ie 


The country of Nedgid, of which Derayeh was the bapilal i 


of vast extent, lying between the Red Sea and the’ Persian 
Gulph. According to M. Mengin, it contained’ 280,000 inha- 
bitants, exchisive of the Bedouin Arabs, whose iumber is 
stated to be 187,400. M. Mengin has collected a great’ déal 
of curious information respecting the culture and fertilityof 
the’soil, its commerce, money, weights and measures, as well ‘as 
of the habits and manners of the people, the number of soldiers, 
and their modes of warfare. His information leads him to con- 
clude, that the rations of one European soldier would suffice for 
six Arabs. From the small quantity of sustenance they réquire, 
and from their mode of will: they can keep the field a long 
time; and it is chiefly their paucity of wants which tenders them 
formidable to an invading enemy, where difficulties’ always 
increase with his distance from the places whence he ‘must 
draw his supplies. i 
Mohammed-Ali was the only Turkish chief who could’ have 
effected the conquest of the Wahabees. No force which the 
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Porte could haye brought against them would have been able 
to subdue them; Mohammed-Ali knew this, and, instead of 
following the Turkish mode of warfare, he assimilated his 
arrangements, as nearly as circumstances would permit, to those 
of the more civilized nations of Europe. This enabled him to 
supply,,the army. with provisions and military stores, and 
from time to time to repair the losses sustained in men and 
animals. 

The war being, carried on upon this footing, the allies of the 
Wahabees fell off as their difficulties increased, It is probable 
that the plunder which the Arabs obtained while the Wahabees 
were successful was a stronger inducement to them to fight 
under their standard than any attachment they felt for the 
creed of the reformers ; and when the means of rewarding them 
changed hands, they changed sides, and went over to the 
Turks. 

The tenets of the Wahabees were, in some respects, more 
pure. than those of the Turks, but they were more inimical to 
the, formation of foreign alliances, and consequently to the 
progress of civilization. Besides plundering the holy. cities 
of. Mecca and Medina, as well as other places of less note, 
the Wahabees assisted the pirates on the coast of Arabia, and 
in the Persian Gulph. This induced the governor of Bomba 
to,send.an expedition against their principal station at: El 
Thatyf (Masul Inheima) under the command of sir William Grant 

ier and to co-operate with Ibrahim-Bey for their destruction. 
The English commander, on his arrival on the coast, was sur- 
prised.to find that Ibrahim had left Derayeh, and was making 
towards Medina. He despatched captain Sadler after him, 
in the hope of inducing him to return and assist in extermi- 
nating the pirates along the coast. Captain Sadler overtook 
Ibrahim at Byr Aby, but he refused to return, or to enter into 
any treaty without the approbation of hig father. Captain 
Sadler, therefore, proceeded with him to Medina, and there 
awaited the return of a messenger sent to Cairo. Mohammed- 
Ali declined the offers made by captain Sadler, who, thereupon, 
returned to, Bombay. Captain Sadler is the only European 
who has ever crossed the peninsula of Arabia. An account 
of his route was published in the Bombay Transactions. 

_,The return of Ibrahim to Cairo was celebrated with great 
mp... He had subdued the enemies of the true faith, who 
ad persevered for a century in their attempts to subvert it; 
he had achieved most glorious victories; the enthusiasm of 
the soldiers and the people was raised to the highest pitch, 
and the power of Mohammed-Ali received a great accession. 
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Notwithstanding, however, that the turbulent and ill-organized 
soldiery had been tu a considerable extent got rid of in 
Arabia, and a large portion of his present army having been 
raised since the massacre of the beys, was more likely to be 
devoted to his commands, and more effective ’ his 
enemies; the army was still a licentious and ill-conditioned 
body, little accustomed to subordination, for which Moham- 
med thought it necessary that employment should be found 
at a distance from the capital. 

Some of the beys, and a considerable number of Mamelukes, 
had taken refuge in Upper Egypt, and Mohammed-Ali think- 
ing his purpose was but partially accomplished while any 
power independent of his will remained within his dominions, 
directed his attention to that quarter. According to M. 
Mengin, he had other potent reasons for sending forces to 


Upper Egypt. 


‘After the submission of the country of Neeljet, Mohammed-Ali 
formed the idea of carrying his arms into the interior of Africa. At the 
same time that he felt the necessity of expelling from Cairo an insubopdi- 
nate soldiery, he hoped to induce a population of negroes to fill up the void 
caused amongst the inhabitants of Egypt. It was therefore determined 
that the upper and lower Nubia, and the kingdom of Sennaar showld be 

uered. Three thousand boats loaded with powder, shot, baggage, and 
Sebi clones, were assembled in the port of old Cairo ; a sufficient number 
of camels and dromedaries were provided for the passage agross- the 
desert at Esné, and a reeonnoitering party of 500 cavalry under the opdeérs 
of the Deftendar, Mohammed-Bey, was sent as far asthe frontiers, of 
the province of Dougalah. The Mamelukes encamped in the, neigh- 
bourhood, having ascertained the march of these forces,, and the pre- 
parations for the expedition, retreated to a greater distance, Twenty- 
five of them came to Cairo to implore the clemency of the ‘viceroy. 
The son of Ali-Bey Tayoumy also came to request protection’ ‘for ‘hits 
father. The pacha replied that he would grant it to all except Mo- 
hammed-Bey, Maufoukh, and Abelerrahman-Bey. When Ali-Bey 
would have returned to Egypt, the other Mamelukes, his eompariions 
in misfortune, combined against and killed him; his death caused the 
greatest grief to his family.’—Vol. ii. p. 194. 


This expedition was put under the command of Ishmael, 
Mohammed-Ahi’s youngest son, who set out from Cairo inthe 
summer of 1820. 

The facilities afforded by the Nile, made the conquest‘of 
Upper Egypt a far less arduous undertaking than the extirpa- 
tion of the Wahabees. M. Mengin has described’ the ' pro- 
ceedings under Ishmael with great minuteness, and apparently 
with much candour. The different chiefs, on the approach'of 
Ishmael's army, made demonstrations of an intention to resist, 
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but they generally submitted on the first defeat ; this, however, 
availed them little: the country was ravaged, the inhabitants 
seized, and sent as slaves into Lower Egypt. Such was the 
treatment of these unfortunate people, that the greater part 
of them perished on the journey. 

M,.Mengin informs us, that the kingdom of Sennaar was in 
a flourishing state, when invaded by the troops under Ishmael ; 
industry was encouraged, cultivation was extending, and great 
ameliorations were gradually taking place on its conquest by 
Ishmael. ‘ Population, the first riches of a state, is the founda- 
tion of its existence ; under the pretext of Forni. soldiers 
to Egypt, whole families weré taken away; the father would 
follow his son, the women their husbands, and the children their 
mother. These unfortunate people were conducted to Syéna, 
where the soldiers tore them with violence from their relatives, 
and put them into a barrack, to be instructed in the art of war. 
The women of all ages, and the children, were conducted ‘to 
Thaire, to be sold at a low price, as their number diminished 
their value.”—Vol. ii, p. 226. * 

We are then told, that the attention of Mohammed was con- 
tinually occupied by the project which he had conceived, of 
extending his conquests into the interior of Africa. Not con- 
tented with the conquest of Nubia and Sennaar, he.caused a large 
body of troops to invade Kerdosan, which, after some fighting; 
was taken possession of by the Egyptians. ‘‘The Inhabitants 
of Kerdosan were treated in the same manner as those of Sennaar ; 
the troops sent in excursions amongst the mountains dragged 
away the unfortunate people, who were forced to abandon their 
cottages. In the last caravan sent from Kerdosan, in the month 
of May, there were two thousand slaves of both sexes. Six 
hundred arrived at Syéna. They had the appearance of spectres 
rather than of human beings. Mothers and children, overcome 
with weakness and want, fell on the sand, and terminated their 
sufferings in death.” —Vol. ii. p. 228. 

The cruelty with which the war was carried on, and an insult 

riven to one of the chiefs by Ishmael, who struck ‘him, because 
he did not furnish slaves, after he had declared his district’ was 
depopulated, and he had no longer the means of complying with 
the demand, caused this chief to resolve on taking vengeance 
upon Ishmael. He concealed his resentment, until at length 
an, opportunity offered itself of taking vengeance. Ishmael 
with about forty of his attendants, were surprised in a village, 
while asleep : the village was burnt, and Ishmael and his attend- 
ants were all put todeath. Having thus gratified his resentment, 
the chief fled with his followers to Abyssinia, and escaped, 
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Nubia, Sennaar, and Kerdosan, have, however, remained under 
the domination of Mohammed-Ali, who has a considerable force 
in each of these countries, the whole consisting of about 3,500 
felhas, and as many Turks. 

This force has been found sufficient to keep these countries in 
subjeetion. Indeed, from the great number of people who were 
seized, and sent to Egypt as slaves, these provinces have become 
almost. a desert. 

The valley of the Nile, from the first cataract at Syéna to 
Dongola, is a mere strip of cultivable land, in some places afford- 
ing to the husbandman only a few feet in width, along the banks 
of the river, on the slime left bare during its decrease. In Ker- 
dosan'‘and Sennaar, there are periodical rains, which promote 
vegetation ; but the showers are not in sufficient quantities to 
form contributary streams to the Nile. 

Two German travellers from Frankfort, Kuppel and Haye, 
ascerided both the branches of the Nile, to ta N. lat. 12°, 
and having with them proper instruments made many observa- 
tions, since published by even de Zach, at Genoa. ie appears, 
from the accounts of these travellers, that the eastern branch of 
the''Nile, the White River, is a sluggish lake, or morass, the 
water of which rises at a particular season, but much later than 
that of the Abyssinian branch. 

Travellers from Europe have now no chance of being able to 
a into Abyssinia from the countries occupied by Mo- 

ammed-Ali, whom the people suspect of an intention to invade 


and a their country : and after what they have seen of 


hisconduct in respect to Sennaar and Kerdosan, they are per- 
fectly justified in prohibiting any one whom they suppose to be 
in favour with their inexorable enemy from entering their territory. 
The people of Darfour are, at least, equally careful with those of 
Abyssinia, in preventing all communication with the subjects 
of Mohammed-Ali, and with all who can be supposed to be 
under his influence. The governor of Darfour seized, and de- 
tained as prisoners, an ambassador and his suite, sent by Mo- 
hammed, with presents, and offers of friendship. 

A desert of six days journey separates Kerdosan from Darfour ; 
but it is not at all improbable that the pacha will some day push 
his. troops across this desert and invade Darfour, where it is 
reported two beys and some Mamelukes have found an asylum. 
The conquest of Darfour by Mohammed, would enable us to 
increase our knowledge of thie interior of northern Africa; and 
whatever effect it might have on the people of that country, it 
seems impossible, according to M. Mengin, that it can be 
injuriqus to those of the neighbouring districts. 
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‘ Every year the king sends troops to carry war into distant countries, 
in order to procure slaves: in these excursions the soldiers have a right 
to a part of the captives. Their expeditions extend into the country of 
Mong-Befeg, Chal el ne Ses, wet Thar, Youe, E] Nabeh, 
and Monoud ; these ponies of oasis bear the generic name of E] Fartyn. 
The people who inhabit them, placed in the midst of deserts, at a greater 
or less distance, have no'means of defence against their rapacious 
sors, who reduce them 'to slavery. They have neither religion nor hen 
of government. They sometimes carry on war amongst themselves: 
the strongest party makes slaves of the others, and exchanges them to 
the merchants of Darfour, for provisions or articles of commerce.’ —Vol. 
ii. p. 232. 

We have mentioned that the success of the war in Nubia, 
Sennaar, and Kerdosan enabled Ishmael to send a great number 
of slaves to Egypt. With these was commenced the formation 
of an army, drilled and organized according to European 
discipline. The officers were chosen from among the Mamelukes 
and Turks. By Mamelukes, must not here be understood the 
remains of the soldiery of that-name who had long governed 
Egypt, but Georgians, and other fereign slaves purchased by 
the Turkish chiefs, and brought up in their households. It was 


necessary to commence the formation of the new army, by dril- 
ling the officers, and this duty was performed by colonel Séve, 


formerly an officer in the French service, and aide-de-camp to 
eneral Bire, durmg the war in the peninsula. Mohammed-Ali 
ound in Séve, a man well adapted to overcome the pores 
entertained by the people against this innovation. The change 
was first: visible in the conduct of the officers, who, as they 
became acquainted with the rudiments of European tactics, 
began to take an interest in the instruction they received, and 
cheerfully imparted it to the privates. 

Mohammed-Bey, a man of talents, a faithful adherent of the 
pacha, enjoying his confidence, and possessing considerable 
influence, commanded the camp, which was at first placed at 
Assuan, but as the newly-introduced discipline succeeded, was 
gradually brought nearer to Cairo. The experiment having 
so far been successful, and no doubt being entertained of the 
possibility of its general introduction, a conscription was made 
of the felhas, or peasantry settled in the villages along the 
banks of the Nile, a race of men distinguished from the rovin 
Bedouins by their quiet submission to whomsoever governed the 
country. These conscripts were mixed with Nubians and others 
brought from the south, who proved equally obedient and tract- 
able. _ This was in a great measure owing to their being well 
paid and regularly rationed. The pay of both officers and men 
is, when the comparative cheapness of provisions and the 
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abstemious habits of the people are considered, much higher 
than that of soldiers of similar grades in European armies, 

As the number of troops augmented, more officers, were 
required for the purpose of instructing them, These were.pro- 
cured by the, French consul-general Drovette,, to, whem )iis 
ascribed the merit of first having suggested to the, pacha the 
utility of forming his army, 4s much as possible, on the European 
model. As these officers, however, are Christians, they are, not 
permitted to hold a direct command over Mussulmans) but, are 
called instructing officers. They are attached to different, corps 
of the army, which they accompany in war, Their duty is some- 
what analogous to that of adjutants in a European army. |; 

Their number does not exceed thirty, mostly, French and 
Piedmontese, who served under Buonaparte ; few, of them;haye 
either been well educated, or attained any considerable rank in 
the army ; some of them had previously been in the servige.of 
the Greeks. | 
\ Mohammed. has also in his service about, an equal, number 
of! French and Italian physicians and surgeons.:, some,,of 
them are able men, but by far the greater part are, mere 
adventurers, who have not lon regularly brought, up, to) the 
professions they follow. dose 

About a yeaf after the introduction of the new, discipline, 
colonel Seve embraced the Mohammedan faith, and obtained the 
rank ‘of bey, with the command of a, division, of the,.army. 
Mohammed-Ali holds out no encouragement, to others. fa fele 
low his example. They are useful to him int at Lang 
employment, and he fears to intrust a number of), Franks, wit 
the command) of any considerable portion of his;troaps,. i 

The troops. thus disciplined amount. to about 3 ,000. As 
soon as the conscripts ard. slaves are formed into. battalions, 
they are sent off to the army. About 4,000 are, stationed .in 
Arabia, and as. many more in Nubia, Sennaar, and; Kerdosan, 
The number sent to Greece may amount to 20,000,, half, of 
whom haye been destroyed by change of climate;jand iby, the 
operations of the war. The disciplined troops, are, always 
united with a Turkish force, and the cavalry and. artillery are 
entirely Turkish. mossaah aves 
. After all, these disciplined forces are. but,.a very) clumsy 
imitation of European soldiers. As a regularly-disciplined army, 
they would be a disgrace to more civilized nations ; they are, dirty 
and slovenly in their persons, awkward in the drill, as well )as 
in their mancenvres and the use of their arms, It. is not possible 
that Turks who have had no education, and who are. generally 
unable either to read-or write, can, in a short time, be made good 
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officers. Many are appointed to command who have no know- 
ledge whatever of the duties they ought to perform. Boys from 
the Harem, and favourite slaves of the chiefs, are sometimes made 
capeatay and field-officers. So long as this mode of supplying 
officers ‘¢ontinués, it is impossible for the army to Seaton 
efficient; but every advance, however small, has a tendency 
towards subordination and improved discipline, and is, therefore, 
of importance to the viceroy. The increased unity of the 
military force asa whole, and the regular supply of rations to 
the men, enable the commanders to direct their operations more 
steadily than heretofore, and this has rendered the army sent to 
the Morea more formidable than it would otherwise have been. 

Mohammed’s army in Greece is, at present, principally com- 
posed of felhas: the small-pox, change of climate and ‘diet, and 
the chances of war, have caused the death of a large portion of 
the Nubians, and others brought from the south. 

The felhas are of a dark brown complexion, approathing the 
add colour ; they are stout, well-formed, active men, lively and 
hardy, all excellent qualities in soldiers ; add to which, that’ the 
subjection in which they have been brought up, renders them 
obedient ‘and submissive to the discipline, such as it is, of ‘the 
pacha’s army. As might be expected, the non-commissioned 
officers have but little influence over the: men. When roused to 
take’ Show of insurrection against their oppressots, their 
cotirage has always been estimated very low, and it will probabl 
be fotind, should they ever be opposed toa bagulasty itisaiptiedd 
afmy, that if has not yet been very much elevated. ’ 

‘)Mohathithed appears to be aware of ‘the defectiveness of jhis 
officers, arid, willing to adopt any means of remedying the evil) 
sHort ‘df the employment of Franks) in the direct command 
of Kis troops. He has lately taken the French general Boyer into 
his service, and has given him a salary of two thousand pounds 
a ‘year. General’ Boyer has two or' three intelligent French 
officers with him, by whose means it is intended to organize a 
general staff for the army. A Turk, whose recommendation 
was a knowledge of the French language, has been placed at the 
head of the staff, and is the medium through which all orders 
are transmitted to the Turks. The formation of an efficient 
staff will hot ‘be so readily accomplished as was the drilling of 
thé’ ‘men's and it is not easy to conceive how, with the best 
arrangement likely to be formed in this respect, troops in the 
field cin be mancéuvred, unless the instructing officers who may 
be with the army perform the duties of field-officers. 

Thé'éamp is still under the command of Mohammed-Bey ; it 
is now placed about four leagues below Cairo, on the borders of 
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the desert, and generally contains from eight thousand to ten 
thousand men. From this camp, detachments are sent to the 
various armies of Mohammed, as they are required, The ca 
occupies a large space, and is laid out in streets. One, of the 
exercises of the troops, while in camp, is throwing up field-works. 
They ap satisfied with their condition, and perform their 
duties cheerfully ; but Mohammed-Ali is not satisfied, with 
appearances; he knows the character of the people, and takes 
care, not to give them any opportunities for desertion, 
Besides the usual guards round the camp, which are. sup- 
lied from the camp itself, Bedouins are stationed in an,outer 
ine, and these active Arabs render all chance of escape nearly 
hopeless. 
he success of Mohammed-Ali in organizing an army, has 
led him to adopt measures for forming a navy : he has stationed a 
few French naval officers on board a guard-ship in the harbour 
of Alexandria, for the instruction of conscripts taken from the 
boatmen of the Nile. Besides the instruction they receive on 
board the guard-ship, they have a small vessel, in which they, 
occasionally sail, but none of them have as yet, we believe, been 
sent to sea. y - 
Mohammed's navy consists of about thirty vessels, ten of 
which are frigates, manned from the shores of the southern and 
eastern coasts of the Mediterranean sea, with a few Greeks and, 
Franks, the latter mostly French and Italians. The vessels,are 
badly manned, and dare not face the Greeks, As, they are;pot 
in a condition to convey the troops to the Morea, this. expe- 
dition could not have taken place, but for the cupidity of Euro- 
peans of all nations, who, eager to charter their vessels ata; bj 
tate, agreed to carry the Egyptian troops across the Mediter- 
ranean, These vessels sail with simulated papers for Trieste, 
Zante,,and other places, which enables them to run, into the 
Morea. . The British permit the right of search by the. Greek. 
vessels of war; but both the French and Austrians refuse;to do 
so,.and resist it. 7 a 
Mohammed-Ali receives military stores directly from France, 
under the management of general Lévron, who has been for, some, 
years constantl aah: iy in this service. General Boyer ha % 
it is understood, permission from his government to accept, the 
rank of bey from Mohammed-Ali, and necessarily became, at 
least during the time of his actual service,a Mohammedan." 'The 
French government, however, affects neutrality, and shows its 
impartiality, by permitting French officers to remain in the. 
service of the Grecks : colonel Fabrier and a few others are still 
in the Morea, 
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This policy has, no doubt, its advantages ; for although the 
number of French officers actually employed by the belligerents 
is small, and the jealousy of the pacha of Egypt prévents their 
being placed in situations in which they may attain any direct 
command over the troops, the prospect, nevertheless, allures many 
dissatisfied and unemployed officers, buoys them up with hope, 
anid legis’ them to expect employment abroad, which they cannot 
find‘at home. By these appointments, the French officers acquire 
a knowledge of the languages of the people, among whom they 
resides they become familiar with their manners and customs, 
and° acquainted with the geography of the country. In Egypt 
they have made friends of many of the Arab chiefs, over whom 
they possess an indirect influence, which, if (as is by no means 
unlikely) the French government look forward to a future inva- 
ston of the country, will be highly useful. The policy most likely 
to’be' pursued by that government will be that of placing able 
men m these countries, and especially in Egypt ; and this will be 
done'so cautiously as either wholly to rae awakening the fur- 
ther suspicion of the pacha, or if that cannot be avoided, to excite 
it-as little as may be consistent with their views. It is from 
Fretichmen and Italians who have been, or are still employed in 
Egypt, Nubia, Sennaar, Kerdosan, and Arabia, that M. Mengin 
his collected most of the statements his book contains respect- 


ing these’ countries ; which, however full they may appear to 

be; do not probably contain the whole of the information he has 

collectéd and transmitted to his government. 

‘The ‘formation of a disciplined army in Egypt, and the com- 

ci efficacy to which it has been brought, with the proba- 
e! 


cHatice of further improvement, are very surprising facts ; 
they have excited considerable attention in most of the'countries 
of Rutdépe, which is now increased by the evident intention of the 
diyan at Constantinople, to reform the Turkish army upon the 
plah adopted by Mohammed-Ali. For this purpose the French 
instructing officers, by whose means his army has been disciplined, 
have been sent to Constantinople. The circumstances which 
enabled Mohammed-Ali to carry his project into effect have beeti 
explained.' Attempts had frequently been made at former 
periods ‘to new-model the Egyptian armies, but they never suc- 
cééded ;'on the contrary, they had generally proved fatal to the 
innovator, and had nearly proved so to Mohammed-Ali himself. 


fit had long been the intention of Mohammed-Ali, to adopt the Euro« 
pean dress and military discipline in his army ; as he was aware that 
tactics make up for the want of number, he manifested his intention on 
his return from Arabia. After some preparatory exhortations, he went 
to Bouldg, to review the ermy of his son Ismayl. Having made the troops 
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perform several evolutions, he declared that he would introduce amongst 
them the nizam godid, and that those who refused to obey the orders 
which should be given, should be punished, and expelled: tiny Sas 
so positively'declared his will, he proceeded to Chabra ; the tr gan 
to murmur; seditious spirits raised the flame of revolt, and several 
chiefs, in concert with their troops, formed the project of overturning the 
power of the vice-roy.’—Vol. ii. p. 49. 

This was immediately followed by an insurrection, which con- 
tinued three days; during which, Mohammed shut himself up 
in the citadel. Much mischief was done, and many lives were 
lost. It. required all Mohammed’s experience and tact to 
appease this revolt. By a suspension of the obnoxious orders, 
payment from his treasury to these who had been plundered of 
goods, largesses to some of the troops, and judicious appoint- 
ments to office of several influential persons of opposite sen- 
yng Mohammed at length succeeded in restoring . confi- 

ce. 

Mohammed was not however deterred from his purpose by 
these untoward circumstances. Selecting the privates in the 
manner already stated, and appointing the officers, in the first 
instance, from the Mamelukes of Cairo, who had been accus- 
tomed to implicit obedience, he avoided giving offence to the 
Turks ; and by forming his camp at a great distance from his 
court, and fromthe rest of his forces, he succeeded in carrying 
his new measures into effect. He never again ys to 
introduce the new discipline among his Turkish and Albanian 
troops ; and it may be a question, how far he would benefit him- 
self, were he even successful in such an attempt, His disciplined 
Arabs and Negroes are sufficiently numerous to keep the main 
body of his armies in a state of organization, while his, Turks 
and Albanians are useful corps of irregulars, each man. being 
aceustomed to act for himself, and rely on his own resourges, 
The imperfect discipline to which these troops could be 
in the absence, too, of officers possessed of intelligence to com- 
mand them in those critical circumstances which frequently 
ocour in an engagement, would not compensate for. tha,loss, of 
the qualifications which they at present possess. The ¢ulten 
will probably not attempt to introduce the new discipline amongst 
his old troops, but will put it in practice among recruits brought 
from the Asiatic provinces, 

A continued accumulation of abuses. has deteriorated the 
Turkish army to such an extent, that to apply the term soldiers 
to the ill-appointed followers of Boulouck Bashi, with .arms 
often nearly unserviceable, is absurd. The Turkish government 
have for some years past been satisfied that their troops are very 
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inferior to those of the other nations of Europe, and that the 
bravery which im former wars almost compensated for organiza- 
tion and discipline, no longer remains. 

During ‘the late disturbances"in’ Moldavia and Wallachia 
which induced the Russian autocrat to withdraw his ambassador 
fronr Constantinople, and led to an expectation of immediate 
war, a sensation was felt in that capital similar to what might 
have been expected had the Russians conquered these princi- 
palities, and arrived victoriously within a short distance of the 
metropolis. Thirty yeats ago such a dispute would have been 
much ‘more likely to have produced sentiments of contempt 
than of fear. . Still the Ottoman empire in Europe would ‘not, 
éveh now, fall without a desperate struggle, and a victorious 
= would find Constantinople a heap of ashes. 

“The consequences likely to result from the attempt now mak- 
nite renovate the strength and revive the courage of the Turk- 
ish soldiers cannot at present be foreseen: it will require great 
cifctmispection and address to enable the sultan to carry it into 
efféct' to unry considerable extent, and it will scarcely succeed at 
last, unless some arrangement is made by which foreigners can be 

aployed in the direct command of the men, not only as su- 

for, buf even as non-commissioned, officers ; and this is not 
ikely' to’ take place.’ 
=Saltan Mohammed does not seem to have been a favourite 
withthe Janissaries at any time ; but as they had no one of his 
fartity'th pet in his ‘place, they permitted him to remain in 
oe ‘when ny might have deposed him. Whilst his son 
sithey used frequently to call for him, and insist upon see- 
ifie' him.’ “His early death led them to suspect that the sultan 
had Himself been acvessary to that catastrophe. 
2"Pron¥ the ‘immediate call for the instructing officers of the 
th ten army, and the ready compliance of Mohammed-Ali, 
‘he had replaced them, it may be inferred, that he was an 
astéeasary by his intrigues to the destruction of the Janissaries. 
By‘ means of these officers, Mohammed-Ali will obtain considers 
able"ihfluenee over the newly-raised corps, of which, should 
Cirowmstarices permit, he will not fail to take advantage. ' 
'- Muweh his ‘been said atid written on the terrible consequences 
whieh tt i swpposed would follow the occupation of Constan- 
tinople by tus Wonsiena ; these are nothing less than the subja- 
gation of Asia’ Minor, Persia, and the peninsula of India. These 
appréhénsioris seem to us altogether visionary. Had Constan- 
titdple’ been in the possession of the Russians at the death of 
the ‘éfiperor Alexander, the Russian empire would have been 
split iff two ;- Constantine would have governed in the east, 
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Nicholas in the west; and such a division of territory could tot 
fail to follow the possession of Constantinople. Two capitals 
such as Petersburgh and Constantinople could not long co-exist 
as parts of the same empire, and neither the one nor the other 
could be abandoned. A new state, probably two or more states, 
would be established in Europe on the ruin of the Ottoman 
wer ; and as these would be in the hands of a more enlightened 
people than the Turks can be expected to be, civilization would 
take place of barbarism, and humanity be a gainer by the change. 
Alliances would be formed between the other powers: of 
Europe and the governors of Petersburgh and Constantinople ; 
it would soon be discovered that countries so differently 
situated, and so differently circumstanced, had separate interests 
to attend to, and instead of making common cause as one na- 
tion, the two powers would be as distinct as any two nations in 
Europe now are. It may be fairly predicted, that the civilized 
world will be benefited to a great extent, when Turkey it 
Europe shall, as it must some day, be occupied aiid -governe 
by ——_ who are not Mohammedans. gi 
© return to the present situation of Egypt: +5 
The inundation of the Nile having fallen short’ of’ thé wsual 
height in two successive years—1824 and 1825, the price.’ of 
provisions has more than doubled, and has been the consequence 


vilets 


of much ven! among the felhas. This has m'many ‘cases 


been increased by the severe conscription which took from matly 
families their only support, and reduced the number of labourers 
ne weg under such circumstances to raise water for irrigating 
vers seid 9 
The polygamy which is permitted would, however, nudet cir- 
cumstances which left the felhas tolerably at their ease, sodm 
enable them to replace the inhabitants, of which the proce¢edin; 
of Mchammed have deprived the country. He will probab y 
yet see the necessity of ameliorating the condition of the people, 
as a step towards his own greatness, the perpetuation of the 
measures he has introduced, and the general advantage of the 
country. Certain it is, that hitherto they have not upon ‘the 
whole been benefited by the government of Mohammed-Ali. * 
The felha is, it is true, protected from the predatory extur- 
sions of the Bedouin Arab, and from the extortions of the fol- 
lowers of the different chiefs who, during the domination of the 
Mamelukes, were constantly contending for superiority, and'to 
whose rapacity the people frequently. became a prey. In these 
contentions, however, the sheiks generally took part with ‘the 
people ; whose energies were thus called forth and who wereled 
to consider themselves as of some consequence. At present 
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they-are depressed to the lowest possible state of wretchedness, 
have lost all confidence in themselves, and have less left to them 
by the arrangements of Mohammed than was left to them by 
the Mamelukes and predatory Arabs. 

The Pacha does not trust to his new troops for either garrison 
duties or the protection of the country. The beys and kachefs, 
who command in the districts, require a certain number of troops, 
for guards and police duties, and these are wholly composed.of 
Turks. The number thus employed in Lower Egypt is about 
nine thousand men. 

In the Spring of 1824 a considerable insurrection took place 
in Upper Heypt It was produced by the intolerable oppres- 
sion and cruelty practised towards the people, the enormously 
heavy taxes, and the burthen of the conscription. The insur- 
gents got possession of the country from Ghenneh to Assuan, 
and kept it for several weeks, until a force of several thousand 
Turks, two thousand of whom were cavalry, was collected in 
Lower Egypt, and sent against them. The insurrection was soon 
suppressed, and its suppression was followed by the cruelties 
usually practised on such occasions: Such was the severity of 
the punishments inflicted that, however miserable the people 
may be, another insurrection will hardly be attempted. 

e greatest danger to the Pacha on this occasion,. and that 
which he chiefly feared, was the desertion of the felhas from his 
camp, at that time near Kanfaclant, in which there was 
about sixteen thousand men. Had the insurgents marched. at 
once upon this camp the half-drilled felhas who co 
it, dissatisfied as they were with the intention of sending them 
to the Morea would have joined them in a body and the govern- 
ment of Mohammed-Ali might have been overturned. The 
Pacha concealed his alarm, and affecting to place confidence in 
the soldiers in the camp, despatched part of them to meet the 
insurgents, but the Turkish troops were always kept in advance 
and had the charge of all the outposts. 

The slight sketch which our limits have permitted us to make 
of the wars which Mohammed-Ali has maintained, will enable 
the reader to ferm some notion of the immense resources he has 
drawn from Egypt. The most remarkable circumstance is, 
however, his having carried on, during the same period, several 

t public works, at an enormous expense ; his having also 
established extensive manufactories, and produced articles of 
commerce to a great amount; and his having effected most of 
these things in opposition to the prejudices not only of the 
people, but of those who guided and governed them. What 
makes all this the more remarkable is, the extraordinary fact, 
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that not only was there no such thing as a manufactory of any 
sort in the country when Mohammed-Ali was appointed’ to the 
office of Pacha, but that there was not, throughout the whole 
country, either of those common and simple contrivances, a 
pump or a crane. At present, all the usual machinery for 
facilitating commerce and carrying on manufactures is to be 
found in + hey 

Considerable difficulty was at first experienced in procuring 
machinery, its exportation from England being prohibited b 
impolitic laws, which have not even: yet been repealed. 
Mohammed was, therefore, obliged to resort to France for the 
machinery he could not obtain from England. It turned out, 
however, that French machinery did not, in several cases, 
answer his purpose, and that the French engineers employed 
about the machinery were exceedingly deficient in knowledge : 
the works then in progress were consequently retarded. Within 
the last three years, the difficulty of procuring machinery from 
England has in a great measure been remioved. The laws which 
forbade the emigration of artizans have been repealed ; ‘those 
which prohibit the. exportation of machinery will not, probably, 
remain much longer in the Statute-book. In the meantime, 
the execution of those laws has been suspended, as o¢casion 
required, in respect to Egypt; since which large’ quantities 
of machinery have been sent from this country, and orders’ for 
still larger quantities are now executing. Luckily forthe 
Pacha, he found in a young man, the son of. av ‘enginéer 
in London, a rare combination of talent, knowledge,’ and inde- 
fatigable industry. ‘To him the services of this géntleman 
have been, and still are, invaluable. Under his direction most 
of the machinery, in the several works and factories ‘for’ ‘vivil 
purposes, has been put in motion. rt sont 

Mohammed Pacha has established a manufactory, in whith 
the ordinary, and, in some cases,’extraordinary machi has 
been constructed: for instance, wrought-iron screws, ‘eighteen 
feet long and nine inches in diameter, for cotton-presses,’ have 
been made there. ars hol 

He has several sawing-mills and rolling-mills for old, silver, 
and copper, coining-presses, packing-presses of all sorts, ‘steam- 
engines, paper-manufacturing machinery, a type-foundry,' and 
printing establishment, smitheries, powerful turning+lathes; ‘antl 
other necessary and important tools and implements. |)! )1) ( 

We cannot accurately state the precise number or’ exterit 
of the cotton manufactories in Egypt; but we have been 
credibly informed that last year no less than ten manufactories 
were completed, each containing from 2,500 to 3,000 spindles, 
and that fifteen others are in a state of forwardness. 
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Power-looms have been introduced, and ordets for a very large 
cumber of these machines are now in progress in this country. 
gens has been carried to a considerable extent. 

These factories have been set up in most of the principal 
towns, such as Miniet, Siout, Benesouf, and others. e 
buildings are large and commodious, and in some of them at 
Cairo the manufacture is carried through all its several stages, 
from the raw cotton to the printing, glazing, and packing. 

There are shearing and dressing machines for woollen cloth, 
husking and cleaning machines for coffee and cotton wool, and 
many other equally useful contrivances. 

The moving power of the machinery is the labour of animals. 
This, as fuel is scarce and dear, while forage is in great plenty, 
is by far the cheapest. It is not possible to employ water- 
power, since, except at the cataracts in Upper Egypt, the fall 
of the Nile is not sufficient to permit the use of watet-wheels. 

Each establishment is under the immediate direction of a 
Frank, who acts as overseer, having in most cases several other 
Europeans under him, to superintend the particular processes 
going on. 

In, these pursuits, as indeed in every thing else in which the 

Pacha.can personally interfere, he is active, punctual, and inde- 
fatigable. it is by no means unusual to find him with his 
watch in his hand before five or six in the morning, at one of 
the works going on, timing the workmen, and calling those to 
account who come late. 
.,Ia),the arsenal which Mohammed-Ali ,has constructed at 
Cairo, cannon have beer. cast and bored. As, however, he has 
since émployed the French general, Lévron, to procure cannon 
from France, he has probably found that he cannot manufacture 
them in sufficient quantity to supply his wants, or that he 
can purchase them cheaper than he can makethem. About 
two hundred Frenchmen and Italians are employed in manu- 
facturing muskets and small arms. 

Mohammed has also constructed in Cairo a nitre manufac- 
tory. Nitre is found in large quantities in the rubbish of the 
ruins in Upper Egypt. In this rubbish it may be distinguished 

the taste. It is sent down the Nile in a crude state to 
‘Cairo, where it is refined by the process of evaporation. This 
manufacture and the gunpowder-mills with which it is con- 
nected, are conducted by an Italian, who was formerly employed 
inthe French powder-mills at Milan. The powder is not of 
ood quality ; the defect is supposed to be occasioned by the 
adness of the charcoal, which is brought from the Red Sea. 

A palace at Cairo, of great magnitude, is now building for 

the Pacha. 2 
0 
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The greatest 7g work which ‘the Pacha fownd means’ to 
accomplish, is the canal from the Nile to ner erage 
a communication with that place, without the danger:whi 
yessels incur in crossing the bar of the Rosetta mouth..of othe 
river, in going seaward to Alexandria. Thecanal was executed 
under the direction of Turkish officers ; its tortuous course has 
made it unnecessarily long. It is about fifty miles’ in: extent, 
on nearly a dead level, without locks or gates at either end./9 It 
does not communicate with the sea at Alexandria, so::as:.to 
admit boats to-pass into it; there are merely sluices: to. permit 
the escape of the redundant water. No‘ecare has been taken, 
in the line of its approach to Alexandria, either to improve: the 
pm of the place, or to render it more defensible, both 
of which objects might, to a considerable extent; have been 
effected. oh Vd 

Ishmael-Pacha was the chief director of the work, and the 
oppression and cruelty with which he carried it omjiis 
related by M. Mengin, without a single word in reprobation’ of 
the atrocity. f 


‘ From the beginning these difficulties might have been avoided, ‘if 
the' Turkish engmeer, charged with the execution, had not commencé 
the enterprise without having previously practised the rules of the’att. 
No preparations were made ; a party of fethas were séht from Lower 
Egypt to the spot, without having the implements necess#ry’ to’ coni- 
mence such a work, or having formed magazines of provisions for! their 
subsistence. A great number of these wretched men perished ,as:well 
from want of water and provisions, as from ill treatment asd the; 
sive fatigue to which they were unaccustomed. The’ soldiers, 
as guards over them, allowed them no respite, but forced them Wo 
from day-break till late at night; they were obliged to di ‘the, : 


with their hands, and to remain in the water, which oozed from ev 
part. In the space of two months, nearly twelve thousand of $i 
perished. . The sands covered their remains.’—Vol. ii. p. 333. |“ ; 
) Mito TO 
The number of men employed is stated in a. table cga- 
structed by M. Mengin, at 313,000. leotegre 
This canal did not fully answer the purpose for:whieh it was 
constructed until lately: it was only near the time ofthe 
inundation, that the djennes employed in the navigation, of, the 
river had sufficient water at its entrance from the Nile, whigh 
was every year choked up by the soil deposited during; the 
inundation. isd aisivodel 
This might have been avoided, and the canal. kept open,at 
all necessary times, had a good line been taken, nthe 
junction with the river made at another place, ;and., proper 
gates put up to command the entrance during the inundation. 
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The attention of the Pacha having been drawn to the defec- 
tive:state of the canal, he attempted to provide a remedy, not 
by turning its course, but by means of two powerful dredging 
machines, driven by steam-engines, each capable of lifting sixty 
tons»an hour. These) were constructed in London, and sent 
to: Egypt., -At. first, they were used to remove the silt left by 
the inundation, at, the mouth of: the canal, and afterwards to 
deepen it: each. machine is attended by twenty-four barges, 
carrying from twe.ty to twenty-five tons each, and employing 
two hundred and fifty felhas. | 

‘ Djennes can now enter the canal at all times, except for a 
short,period, when the Nile is at the lowest. 
('din excavating with the dredging machines, large quantities 
of the ruins of an ancient city have been brought up. 

Whether the expense incurred is compensated by the use of 
‘the canal may be doubted. But Mohammed-Ali does not cal- 
culate these. matters like a merchant, but like a sovereign 
whose will is law. 

Another canal has been cut, for the purpose of irrigating a 
plantation of mulberry trees, intended to promote the growth 
and manufacture of silk. This work was also placed under the 
taanagement of Ishmael-Pacha, who employed 80,000 felhas 
‘upon if,:,it was soon, however, put under the care of M. Coste, 
-the vieeroy’s architect, who completed it. : 
uodMohammed-Ali could procure all the commodities which he 
(causes to’ be manufactured in Egypt, cheaper, and of better 
squaity; than he can produce them: and this he understands 
‘thotoughly ; but he is much more desirous to increase the ability 


‘and dexterity of the workmen employed, and thus, as he hopes, 
“£0 paroauee and establish a new order of things in Egypt, than 
th 


fo;save the difference in the cost of these commodities. 
ext to.the export of grain, which, like every other branch 
of commerce and manufacture, is a mondpoly in the hands of 
the viceroy, ‘cotton is the , produce which yields him the 
greatest amount of profit; the growth of cotton, of fine quality, 
was ' introduced only five years ago. The quantity exported 
‘fiom Alexandria averaged for two years 180,000 bales, and 
Pager a-million sterling; one-third of this sum may 
“hel éstimeted as gain to the viceroy. But the water of the Nile 
* hot having attained its usual height in the last two years, apd 
labourers being scarce, in consequence of the severe conscrip- 
oi replace the mortality in the armies, more especially in 
‘the Morea, the: export was reduced last year to 120,000 bales. 
“Tt is said that the Egyptian cotton contains a quantity of fine 
sand, which injures the machinery in the mills. 
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Mohammed-Ali has also turned his attention to the cultiva- 
tion of Indigo, for which the climate appears to be favourable. 
The quantity produced last year was 35,000 pounds weight. 

The cultivation of sugar does not appear to have been suc- 
cessful. Neither the sugar when refined, nor the rum distilled, 
is palatable, Although the refined sugar appears to be of 

ood quality, it is deficient in saccharine matter, and the rum 
eS an empyreumatic taste, The cause of this may be, that 
the cane does not ripen sufficiently, in consequence of the cold- 
ness of the nights. Another cause may, per aps, be found in * 
the earths used in refining the sugar, the use of blood being 
forbidden by the Mohammedan cree 

By mapieiions recently made, in fact by a sort of law, 
Mohammed-Ali has appropriated to himself a great portion of 
the land of Egypt. He has thus ruined many of the sheiks 
and others who held it. “Whilst Mohammed-Ali_ was 
endeavouring to consolidate his power, he at the same. time 
wished to introduce a change in the administration of the lands, 
but the innovations he made were detrimental to the public 
interests. The rights of property were neither acknowledged 
nor respected,” [Vol. ii, p. 337.] But the most remarkable 
cireumstance in the whole of the conduct of this extraordinary 
man is, his singular short-sightedness in omitting to improve 
the condition of the felhas, notwithstanding he might have 
done this to a considerable extent, and to his own advantage. 


* Yet the felhas are no less indigent: they are constantly the victims 
of a defective and vacillating administration. The impost to which 
they are subject is beyond their means; it exceeds the amount of 
the duties and rents which they used to pay before the, new 
organization ; and the distribution of the lands has only increased the 
number of feddins without augmenting their revenues. The feddan 
is not master of the produce of his harvest, nor can he dispose of it 
before the government has taken the quantity of the commodity proper 
for exportation, at the prices agreed on, and with the deduction of the 
myry. The requisitions of every species destined for the use of the 
prince and the principal persons of his court are paid for in the villages 
at one-half of their value. The felha only receives in money the 
amount of those commodities which he sells in the market ; how cam he 
therefore pay the tax? no resource is left him. In the month of March 
one is astonished to see the contrast between the rich appearance of the 
crops and the miserable state of the villages. If it is true that there is 
no country so rich as Egypt in territorial productions, there is not 
— any whose inhabitants are so wretched. It is only to the 
ertility of the soil, and the temperance of the labourers, that it owes 
the preservation of its present inhabitants.’'—Vol. ii. p. $41. 


_ Such is the condition of the felhas. That it might easily be 
improved, is shown by M: Mengin, who observes that, 
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‘ The first duty of a government is, to adopt the means of preserving 
the population, as that is the foundation of the prosperity of a state. 
The present situation of Egypt is adapted to facilitate that object. 
The viceroy being sole proprietor of the lands, it is his interest to 
ameliorate the condition of the felhas. It is easy to perceive, from the 

ms of these men, that they live ina reitiel dds of hardship. 

eir cottages are confined, damp, and unhealthy. It would be easy to 

construct in the villages more commodious habitations, which would 

unite the advantages of health and comfort 3 the same materials might 

be employed ; it would only be requisite to raze the huts, and to 

construct them on a plan more extensive, and more adapted to the 
situation. —Vol. ii. p. 318. 

It seems almost vain to expect that the condition of the people 
will be ameliorated, looked upon, as they have always been, as 
the mere slaves of the powerful; their lives are valueless in 
the estimation of their masters, except in so far as they may 
be-made to promote some interested purpose. 

The measures adopted by Mohammed-Ali, could they be 
persevered in, would in time civilize the people of Egypt, and 
thus promote the increase of their power, their number, their 
importance, and their happiness. But the continuance of his 
arrangements depends almost, if not entirely, on his life. It is, 
we fear, more than probable, that the surprising advances made 
ina few years in Egypt, and which would, if steadily continued, 
at no distant period place that country on a footing with the 
nations of Europe, will terminate with the life of the present 
gowernor. 

All the circumstances in which Mohammed-Ali is placed are 
peculiar. It requires great judgment, and extraordinary reso~- 
lution ‘to introduce measures which tend to promote the 
advancement of a people so barbarous and so prejudiced as 
those he governs. The very means he is frequently compelled to 
use necessarily tend to impair the permanence of his projects : 
he has only a choice of evils, with the almost hopeless chance 
of living so long as to make it the decided interest of those who 
may possess the power on his decease, to pursue with ardour 
such measures as may tend to perpetuate the work he has 
commenced. 

One great impediment to the long continuance of the com- 
meree and manufactures of Egypt is the universal monopoly 
retained by Mohammed, and the consequent impossibility. of 
creating a middle class, whose weight, and wealth, and intelli- 
gence might perpetuate and advance the civilization, increase 
the comforts, and elevate the ideas of the common people. 
Whether the inhabitants of Egypt, from various causes, of which 
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the Mohammedan superstition is one; would permit.the esta- 
blishment of a middle class of society, appears to us more than 
doubtful. Few private persons under the Turkish system:can‘| 
become of any fasts mil vs importance either as agriculturists, 
manufacturers, or traders, and consequently there; cdnnet vbe: 
enough of such, persons to constitute a class.,.[t, is also the 
interest of the Porte to keep Egypt dependant on Constanti- 
nople, and this,can only be done by retaining the:people in 
a state of abject dependence, ignorance, and poverty ; and its 
chiefs in a constant state of suspicion and jealousy, )of, one 
another. These matters are well understood by the Turkish 
governors, and we. may be quite certain that, no means: will | be 
omitted which. can at any time be taken to produce effects.s 
desirable. to the reigning sultan. ai oH 

Some of the evils occasioned by the viceroy’s monopolies and 
commercial restrictions, are pointed out by M. Mengin, who, 
although he has not drawn all the inferences which his premises 
would haye borne out, has left us to conclude that he entertains 
but little hope that the projects of Mohammed-Ali, valuable. as 
they would. be if they could be perpetuated, will be continued 
beyond the period of his life. 

‘Since every species of industry is monopolized by the vice-rey, the 
productions of art are very little esteemed; they are accused of 
gence in the preparation of manufactures; servitude,| whieh :hds:ae- 
placed the rights of property, has destroyed emulation ;/ the, workivian (| 
labours without caring whether his work is well or ill-done,;,all, that ; 
he looks for is,, to receive the price agreed on, —Vol, it. p. 375; tego") 

‘The plan adopted by the viceroy is the object of general dislike 5; it 
destroys all interests, and impoverishes the inhabitants. It ‘ouk con= 
duce more to the prosperity of commerce, and to the happiness of the 
population committed to the rule of the viceroy, if he would'‘treno 
all te except of those articles reserved for exportation.’Vol! ii?'' 
p. § ans 


The Turks, even those in Egypt, were averse not only ita the 
changes introduced by Mohammed in the organization, of the! 
army, but generally to his other, measures, and particularly ta;,, 
the employment of Franks; nor is this dislike by any. means! 
removed. Ibrahim-Pacha, whom the. viceroy. is, supposed: to 
intend for his successor, was at first unfavourable to the changes 
projected in the army, and it was not for some time that he was 
either actually or apparently reconciled to them. Mohammed 
Bey, the minister at war, and a few other chiefs, possess great 
influence, which, on the death of the viceroy, they will be dis- 
posed touse. The people would be pleased with any change; 
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and it is hence concluded by many who are well acquainted with 
thecountry, that the succession will be disputed. Were the 
Pacha ‘to die at the present juncture, Egypt would rapidly 
revert ‘to the ‘state of anarchy in which he found it. The new 
army would take'a decided part against the government, and 
as Of late a considerable number of felhas who were serjeants 
have'been promoted to the rank of subaltern officers, it might 
happen|that, by their influence, and under their guidance, the 
people would make an attempt to free themselves from Turkish 
superiority. 

oharmmmed-Ali is fifty-seven years of age, and being strong 
and healthy; may live many years, and continue to prosecute 
his views of personal aggrandizement and national improvement. 

He is reported to have much influence in the divan; most of 
its members are suspected of being in his pay. He has long 
been endeavouring to have the pachalic of Syria conferred upon 
him; ‘but' has not hitherto obtained it, in consequence, it is 
believed, of the opposition of one of the ministers at Constan- 
tinople, who has represented to the sultan that he was alread 
too powerful fora subject, and that he possessed too muc 
influence, so much, indeed, that not one of the pachas would 
march against him, even if ordered so to do by the sultan. 

Mohammed-Ali has retained all the conquests he has made 
in Arabia,'Candia, and Africa, to which he now hopes to add 
the:Morea. Were such a deplorable event to happen, it would, 
at nd’ great distance of time, place him in a state of war with 
Constantinople, and draw upon him the hostility of the prin- 
cipal European powers, which would speedily terminate in his 
ruin. 

Much more might be said of the viceroy Mohammed-Ali, 
and, much of his proceedings in Greece: but our limits will not 
permit us at present to enter upon the wide field this subject 
would open : it must, therefore, be left till another opportunity. 

In‘ takme leave of M. Mengin’s work, we should not do him 
the justice he merits, were we not to say that it contains a great 
mass of: very curious and useful information on all subjects 
relating: tothe several countries which have been subdued by 
the arms of Mohammed-Ali. 
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Ant. 1X.—Travels in Chile and La Plata, including Accounis respecting 
the Geography, Geology, Statistics, Government, Finances, Agriculture, 
Manners and Customs, and the Mining Operations in Chile ; collected 
during a residence of several years in these countries. By John Miers. 
Illustrated by original Maps, Views, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. Baldwin 
and Co. 1826. 5 

2. Rough Notes taken during some Rapid Journeys across the P. $ 
and Bike the Andes. By Captain f. B. Heal. 8vo. Murray. 1896. 


PHE relation of the Spanish settlements in America to Old 

Spain was not the ordinary one of a colony to the mother 
country. The new continent was considered as the peculiar 
possession of the king of Spain, held in conjunction with, and not 
in dependence on, his European territories. The authorities in 
America derived their — immediately from him ; and; for 
their instruction, and for the regulation: of American affairs, a 
separate council was established, which, under the’ title of 
Council of the Indies, governed the new world directly from 
their master the king. An especial code of laws was formed 
with great care for the better protection of the country; and 
to guard it from the intrusion of foreigners. | From~''the 
conquest of America to the last moment of the authority of the 
Spaniards, the colonies seem always to have been regarded as 
a strong box of treasure, which the most jealous vigilance and 
the sternest discipline could alone guard from the rapacity’ of 
the rest of the world, who were supposed to be always lynig 
in wait to a upon the object of their prey: By” 'the 
provisions of the Recopilagon de las Indias, the punishment ‘of 
death awaited any stranger who should land on the’ 'shorés''of 
America within Spanish jurisdiction. These prohibitory laws, 
though not acted upon to the letter, were enforced with ‘sach 
a degree of rigour that no circumstances of distress or accident 
could justify the intrusion. While, on the one hand, the world 
was kept in the dark with respect to the interior of the Spanish 
colonies, the inhabitants themselves on the other were prevented; 
by a system of cruel and unrelenting oppression, from either 
feeling any curiosity with respect to others, or from advancing 'to 
that stage of civilization in which they might be able to give ati 
account of themselves. Spanish India was governed by vi¢eroys 
sent directly and with very few exceptions invariably from the 
mother country ; and every office and employment’ was’ filled 
by strangers, whose only object in leaving Europe was, to'amass | 
a fortune and return. Americans were systematically excluded, 
not only from office, but from the advantages of education, of 
travelling, or of discussion. The object of Spain was, by degrad+ 
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ing the inhabitants, to retain them as its slaves. The country was 
covered with agents, interested in the maintenance of the 
system, and a most complicated organization of authorities was 
every where established ; ineffectual, when considered in relation 
to the primary objects of government, but amply sufficient for 
the purposes of —- and brutalizing the Creole population 
of the country y for idding agriculture, by confining the 
movements of individuals within certain boundaries, by fixin 
the settlements in particular spots, and by exercising a rigi 
control oyer the actions of every man, the Spanish authorities 
made the mines the only means of existence ; and reduced the 
inhabitants to a fit temper to become the willing slaves of their 
masters, This state of things was precisely calculated to 
produce in Europe a profound ignorance respecting South 
America. Restless curiosity combined with a very small 
portion of facts gave birth to the absurdest fictions, and the 
most marvellous stories. When late events threw open the 
gates of South America, it is not surprising that imperfect 
information acting upon exaggerated anticipations should have 
deceived Europe into forming very wild speculations on the 
results of this great change. In a case, especially, where 
sentiments of patriotism and liberty, joined to the brilliant 
prepaee of commercial enterprise, combined to delude, it might 

aye been expected that England would take the lead in the 
schemes. which the idea of El Dorados now a second time dis- 
coyeyed. were calculated to suggest. The experience of the 
last; few years, is familiar to every one. 

The spirit of commercial intoxication, which seemed to per- 
vade the air, has evaporated before the wholesome knowledge 
which itself has. mainly contributed to procure, and which is’ - 

robably: the only benefit it is likely to leave us. On the one 

and, the revolutions of South America have liberated the 
press,,and have afforded copious and interesting subjects to 
native writers ; while, on the other, the greedy speculations of 
our, countrymen have inundated the new world with keen 
observers, who, though they looked in vain for wealth, found a 
rich treat in examining the manners, the customs, the charac- 
ter, and the resources of the country. Several publications 
haye appeared respecting nearly all the states into which the 
continent is now divided ; information respecting Chile has been 
somewhat, more tardy. The instructive journal of captain 
Basil, Hall threw much light upon the changes that had taken 
place in the opinions we institutions of the country, and on 
the character of some of its leaders, Of late, however, there 
have appeared two works connected with Chile, which supply 
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a fund of curious information on the state of this -country, its 
recent history, its resources, its government, its inhabitants, 
and its mines and mining operations, more particularly as they 
respect the interest of British speculators. 
r. Miers’s Travels in Chile and La Plata is an elaborate and 

a valuable book, The industry, however, is more Shown ii the 
compilation of the facts than in the arrangement of theni.’’' Its 
style is confused, intricate, and incorrect ; and'the want of order 
in the management of his materials is much more conspicuous 
than lucid. It would be, however, better to accept the auithor’s 
apology for these defects than to permit them to throw mto ‘the 
shade the fact, that his two copious volumes are full of the most 
interesting details of every important description, that his views 
are generally. enlightened, and always liberal, ‘and that ‘his 
observations, though a little embittered by failure in some’ of 
his projects, and by personal circumstances arising ‘out’ of 
them, are judicious and important. ‘Mr. Miers’s Travels 
partly consist of travels properly so called, and partly of the 
results of his inquiries digested under distinct and general heads. 
He embarked from England with a large quantity of machinery, 
a wife, and several engineers, for Buenos Ayres, with’ the 
intention of proceeding thence across the continent to’ Chilé, 
thereto establish a manufactory for rolling copper into shedth- 
ing. The first part of his work describes, his route frorn Buends 
Ayres, across the Pampas, over the Andes, and his'receptién 
in Chile. He then commences a series of political and Statistical 
details, from which principally, and from other sources, we 
propose to give such a sketch of Chile as its relations with this 
country at the present moment, and the very gréat ignotative 
which preyails respecting it, may make interesting, aan 

Captain Head was sent to South America, as, the ‘chief '¢oiti- 
missioner of one of the mining associations. ‘The’ 
appear to have been non-existent, except in the brain of the 
projector; for captain Head galloped six thousand’ miles ‘mn 
search of them, and seems at length to have been ‘obliged 'to 
give up the search, and to have dismissed his troop of Coniish 
miners, who were engaged on the strong suspicion that ¢old tind 
silver were to be had every where in South America, for gtopir 
for them. Captain Head, in the vain hope of finding thie taitiés 
over which he had been installed the chief commmissioner Seéms 
to have rode up to every mine in Chile and La Plata) dhd"'to 
haye demanded, wherever he came, whether these 'wéré the 
company’s mines, and, if they were not, what they might be had 
for. A mining tour of this description, though doubtléss very 
fatiguing to the worthy captain, and highly perplexing, con- 
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sidering that all this time his miners were getting well paid for 
doing nothing but getting drunk at Buenos Ayres, could not 
have failed to be very instructive, if he had thought proper to give 
us the result of his inquiries, When his company follows so 
many, other good companies, we hope he will be prevailed upon 
to: give, to the world his mining experiencé. , In the mean time 
he has, published atively and entertaining account of the face of 
the, country, and the manners of the people, m the form of 
extracts from his pocket-book; and has appended to them 
certain dear-hought advice to persons disposed to speculate 
in the mines.of Chile and La Plata, which we can recommend 
as peculiarly sensible and judicious. 
hile ,lymg on the coast of the Pacific, and the voyage 

round. Cape Horn being especially tedious, the most obvious 
route. for European, travellers is, to make for Buenos Ayres, 
and thence travel across the continent; a route with which 
the descriptions of Mr. Miers and captain Head have made 
us, peculiarly well aequainted. Mr. Miers, by the accident 
of travelling with a newly married wife, who was brought 
to bed on the Andes, came into too rough a contact with the 
rude, entertamment of the Pampas. Captain Head, who is 
a hardy soldier, and who rode till “no fatigue could kill 
him,”, to use his own expression, has given us a Clearer and a 
happier yiew of these vast plains, which lie between Buenos 
Ayres and. the Cordillera of the Andes. That huge belt of the 
continent of South America comprehended under. the, phrase 
“ Chile and La Plata” is so well in part described by the graphic 
pen of, captain Head, that we shall depend upon him for a 
oak of the Pampas, and trust to other sources fora more 
formal account of Chile. _The Cordillera of the Andes, ruanin 
pretty nearly north and south through the whole of Sout 
(merica, divides it into two Gnequst and different portions. 
To one Jooking to the north, on his right hand ‘the immeasurable 
plains called the, Pampas spread from the Andes to the shores 
of , the Atlantic ; on his jefe the rugged and mountainous 
districts of Chile lift their barren tops to a cloudless ‘sky : 
the, snow-streams of the Cordillera fertilize the winding 
valleys which they fold in their bosom. On the side of Chile, 
theap ‘Streams are intercepted at every step, and twine and 
trickle through every conceiyable obstacle : on the other nothing 
intercepts their progress: they flow on in huge volumes and 
with a majestic stillness until the waters of the Atlantic receive 
them, or they aré swallowed in the salt and sandy swamps of 
the Pampas. 

‘ The great plain, or Pampas, on the east of the Cordillera, is about 
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nine hundred miles in breadth, and the part which I have visited, 
thongh under the same latitude, is divided into of different 
elimate and produce. On leaving Buenos Ayres, first of these 
regions is covered for one hundred and eighty miles with clover and 
thistles; the second region, which extends for four hundred and fifty 
miles, produces long grass; and the third region, which reaches the base 
of the Cordillera, 1s a grove of low trees and shrubs. The second and 
third of these regions have nearly the same appearance throughout the 
year, for the trees and shrubs are evergreens, and the immense plain 
of s only changés its colour from to. brown ; but the first 
degli irtes with the four seasons of the year in a most extraordinary 
manner. In winter, the leaves of the thistles are large and luxuriant, 
and the whole surface of the country has the sora ce of a 
turnip-field. The cloyer in this season is extremely and strong ; 
and the sight of the wild cattle ing in full liberty on such pasture 
is very beautiful. In spring the ny Be vanished, the leaves of the 
thistles have, extended along the ground, and the country still lopks 
Tike 9 rough crop of turnips. In less than a month the is most 
extraordinary ; the whole region becomes a luxuriant wood of enormous 
thistlés, which have suddenly shot up to a height of ten or eleven feet, 
and are all in full bloom. The road or path is hemmed in om ;both 
sides ; the view is completely obstructed ; not an animal is. te be seen ; 
and the stems of the thistles are so close to each other, and so 
that, independent of the prickles with which they are a dn 
form an i trable barrier. Thé sudden growth of these plants 1s 
quite astonishing ; and though it would be an unustal misfortune ai 
military history, yet it is really possible, that an invading army, u 
inted with this country, might be imprisoned by these thisthed before 
they had time to escape from them. The summer is not! over “before 
the scene undergoes another rapid change: the thistles suddenly lose 
their sap and verdure, their heads droop, the leaves shrink, and fade, 
the stems become black and dead, and: they remain rattling with, the 
breeze one against another, until the violence of the or hwmrti- 
eatie, levels thenr with the ground, where they rapidly decompose and 
i ~—the clover rushes up, and the scene is again verdant. 

* Although a few individuals are either scattered along the path which 
traverses these vast plains, or are living together in small » yet 
the general state of the country is the same as it has been since tst 
year of its creation. The whole country bears the noble stamp’ df im 
Omnipotent Creator ; and it is impossible for any one to ride through it 
without feelings which it is very pleasing to entertain ; for, although in 
all countries “ the heavens declare the bee of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handy work,” yet the surface of populous countries 
generally the msipid produce of man’s labour; it is an. easy error to 
eonsider that he who has tilled the ground, and has sown the seed, is 
the author of his crop, and, therefore, those who are accustomed to see 
the confused produce, which in populous and cultivated countries is the 
effect of leaving ground to itself, are at first surprised in the Pampas, 
to observe the reguiarity and beauty of the vegetable world when ref 
to the wise arrange~ients of Nature. 
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‘The vast region of grass in the Pampas for four hundred and fifty 
miles is ‘without a weed, and the region of wood is equally extraordi- 
nary. The trees are not crowded, but in their growth such beautiful 
order is observed that one may gallop between them in every direction. 
The young trees are rising up, others are flourishing in full vigour, and 
it is for some time that one looks in vain for those which, in the t 
system of ‘sticcession, must necessarily somewhere or other be sinking 
towards decay. They are at last discovered, but their fate is not 
allowed 'to disfigure the general cheerfulness of the scene, and they are 
seen enjoying what ‘may literally be termed a green old age. The 
extremities of their branches break off as they die, arid when nothing is 
left but the hollow ‘trunk, it is still covered with twigs and leaves, fmd 
at’ last is gradually concealed from view by the young shoot, which, 
born under the shelter of its branches, now rises rapidly above it, and 
coritedls its decay. ' A’ few places are met with which have been burnt 
by ‘accident ; ‘and’ the black desolate spot, covered with the charred 
trinks ‘of ‘trees, resembles a stene in the human world of pestilence or 
war. But the fire is scarcely extinct, when the surrounding trees all 
séem to spread their branches towards cach other, and young shrubs are 
seen tising out of the ground, while the sapless trunks are evidently 
mouyldering into dust. 

* The rivers all preserve their course, and the whole country is in 
stich béautiful order, that if cities and millions of inhabitants could 
age A plantéd at proper intervals and situations, the e would 
have nothing td do but to drive out their cattle to graze, and, without 
any oe preparation, to plough whatever quantity of ground their 
watits mitight require.’—Captain Head’s Rough Noles, p. 2-7. 

claw the.route. which leads across these plains from Buenos 
Ayres to the Andes, a line of posts, if they may beso called, 
is.established ; that is to say, at intervals, which average about 
twenty miles along this track of nine hundred miles, settlers are 
foand me | in a rude rancho or hut, who maintain flocks of 
néatly wild horses, and retain a few riders or gauchos, as the 
peasants of the desert are called. The character of these scattered 
inhabitants is well understood by captain Head, and. his 
description of them is very amusing. In the pages of Mr. Miers 
we, become even more intimately acquainted with the details of 
their modes of living, or rather of their modés of dispensing with 
subsistence and every other accommodation which is thought 
essential by others : he, however, owing to the sufferings of | is 
companion, takes a sombre and unhappy view of them, which 
is rather to be justified by his own feelings than by their cheer- 
filess in the midst of privation. This is captain Head’s 
description of the hut of the keeper of a post-house in these 
plains :— 

‘ The hut is lighted by a feeble lamp, made of bullock’s tallow; and 
it is warmed by a fire of charcoal: on the walls of the hut are hung; 
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upon bones, two or three bridles and spurs, and several lassos and balls : 
on the und are several dark-looking heaps, which one can never 
clearly distinguish: on 7 down upon these when tired, I have 
often heard a child scream underneath me, and have occasionally been 
mildly asked by a young woman, what I wanted? at other times up has 
jumped an immense dog! While I was once warming my, hands at 
the fire of charcoal, seated on = horas heed, losking af:tha Sees aont in 
a reverie, and fancying I was quite by myself, I felt ing touch 
me, and saw two naked black children leaning over the charcoal in the 
attitude of two toads; they had crept out from under some of the 
ponchos ; and I afterwards found that many other pets, as well 
some hens sitting upon eggs, were also in the hut. In si in these 
huts, the cock has often upon my beck to crow in morning ; 
however, as soon as it is day-light, every body gets up.—=p. 16. 

The character of the inhabitant is worthy of the hut that so im- 
perfectly covers him, and of the wild and uncultivated plains on 
which he dwells. The habits of the oe ate oddly engrafted on 
the courtesy and hauteur of Old Spain. In tags, he is ‘somewhat 
of a gentleman ; living hard, sleeping’on the bare ground; and 
possessing nothing but a stock of bullock’ atid horses, hé’ dwells 
upon his ancestry ; having scarcely ever felt control, He “prides 
him self on his lately recovered liberty, and considers hhimsdlf the 
efficient citizen of a republic, which he only Knows by report ; 
he is patriotic, and can scarcely be said to have a aa. 
Scattered as the Gauchos are over the face of the plain, the 
progress of civilization must be slow among them, and when it 
spreads it will probably break up their territory inté hay 
states. In these plains, on the route to Chile from “Bueno 
Ayres, lie two principal towns of the United ae Sy 
Luis and Mendoza, each containing from 8 to 12,000 it : 
Here political opinions find a focus; the love of freedom, and 
the intelligence respecting the all-important matters of’ govern- 
ment which flourish in these towns, will gradually widen “their 
circle, and emanate into the most deserted parts of the wilds that 
surround them. At Mendoza the road diverges, one route 
to Chile, and the other to Peru ; and as Chile, and in part Péru, 
are supplied with articles of foreign produce “Buenos 
Ayres, Mendoza is a place of considerable trade, and oni 
other accounts a town of importance. Not many leagues tayo 
Mendoza commences the ascent of the Andes. Across the 
plains the traveller eee by means of the horses which are 
supplied to him in abundance; at Mendoza they are changed 
for mules. The manner of travelling, both in the provinces 
of Rio de la Plata, and over the Andes, possesses, at least, the 
charms of novelty ; and, in the light pages of captain Head, and 
even in the graver lucubration of ite Miers, many amusing 
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details are given, for which we must refer to the works them- 
selves. The journey over the plains, from Buenos Ayres to 
Mendoza, at a rapid pace of travelling, may be performed in 
nine or ten days; the passage over the great Cordillera occu- 
~ nearly as much time. The danger of travelling in the 
ampas does not seem to be very great, although in the present 
unsettled state of the country it is necessary to be well 
armed. Marauders are occasionally met with, afd incursions 
of the Indians sometimes occur. The hostility between the 
Gauchos and the Indians is intense ; and, as the latter move.in 
large bodies together, and travel with much caution, at.an 
exceedingly rapid pace, the Gauchos frequently fall victims to 
the vengeance of these extraordinary people... The danger 
attending the crossing of the Cordillera is of another kind, and 
even tess. There are several passages over these, Alps of the 
new. world, into Chile ; and, in summer, when the roads.are clear 
of snew, all of rhe we ponents to caigae o3 winter it as 
to travel the prmcipal part even of the best pass, on 
foot, aad then at eh fh = ine so, os 
away by a temporal, are not unfrequent. e pass whic. 
ig, at and which on the whole ~ the best at aa is 
the high road from Mendoza to Santiago. The ascents. and 
descents are exceedingly laborious, and ‘the accommodations to 
be found on the road, whether for man or beast, may be said 
tobe pone, By. this pass both the travellers crossed, to whose 
rks we are indebted for descriptions of the stupendous beau- 
ties of this remarkable country. It is impossible to follow 
them in their details of the route, or even to extract the nume- 
fous scientific observations made by Mr. Miers, which bring us 
to. a much nearer acquaintance with the real nature of the 
formation of this. chain than we had hitherto made. We must 
cross to the republic of Chile. 
» Lhe Pacific would wash the feet of the Andes, were it not in- 
terpepted, by .a long and narrow slip of mountainous territory 
which. lies on the western side of A$ Cordillera, and borders 
the ocean, like afringe. This is Chile running along the shore of 
the Pacific nearly north and south. The northern division 
of Chile, about two thirds of the whole, is alone Spanish; 
the remaining t is Indian, and has never been conquered. 
This is the -_ quarter of South America where the indi- 
genous inhabitants have retained their independence. The 
exact limits between these two divisions are as unsettled as 
the habits of the people who dwell on them. The Spaniards, 
however, have never been able to maintain themselves 
beyond the great Biobio, which crosses Chile between the 
VOL. Vi.——W. R. P 
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37° and 38° of latitude S. flowing from the Andes into the 
Pacific by the Bay of Concepcion. Frequent incursions, and 
temporary settlements, have been made on either side of this 
river by both parties, but generally it may be considered the 
boundary between them. With the northern, or what must be 
termed the civilized portion of Chile, is our present concern. It 
is divided into three great jurisdictions : Coquimbo in the north ; 
Santiago in the centre ; and Concepcion in the south. Coquimbo, 
which is subdivided into Coquimbo proper, and Copiapo, is the 
mining district. It is exceedingly mountainous and exceedingly 
barren : its fertility is not on the surface. A few vallies, watered 
by a few snow streams and one or two rivers of no great mag- 
nitude, are cultivated, but are wholly incapable of affording an 
adequate subsistence for even its scanty population. In this pro- 
vince a shower is a rare phenomenon. Captain Hall describes 
a valley four miles across, which was covered. several inches in 
thickness with Glauber salts. ‘“ It looks,” says he, “‘ like snow 
on the ground: the dust raised by the treading of the.horses 
feet upon it almost choaked us, and made us exceedingly 
thirsty, when we hailed the sight of the stream; but alas, the 
water was as salt as brine.”"* Where this is a specimen of the 
face of a country, we must look deeper, or beyond, for the méans 
and the inducements to dwell init. The poverty of the soil, in 
the ordinary gifts of nature, goes far to destroy the value of the 
treasure she has concealed beneath its surface. The want, of 
water, and the general unproductiveness of the land, seriously 
increase the price of labour, and the expenses attendant upon 
the working and the disposing of the produce of the mines. 
In the most northern part of the province are rich mines.of 
gold and silver, placed, by these circumstances, out of the reach 
of the hand of man. Chilenos, who will live cheerfully in the 
midst of privations which no European can bear, confess that 
the wealth which the Chaco Alto hides in his volcanic recesses 
is not to be brought to light but by the wand of the enchanter. 
The province of Coquimbo possesses few settlements: the 
scanty population are spread over the country in'such directions 
as their mining pursuits have led them. Its only trade consists 
in the export of copper and more precious metals ; its imaports are 
provisions, clothes, and other necessaries for the supply of the 
miners. Coquimbo is subject to frequent earthquakes: ‘the 
mhabitants think that the interval of a month between these 
dreadful visitations is a long reprieve. Captain Hall gives this 
striking description of the effects of the earthquake of April 
1819, on the town of Copiapo. 





* Journal written on the Coasts of Chile, &c. Vol. ii. p, 22. 
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* We rose early this morning, being impatient to see the effects of the 
earthquake. Over night, indeed, some of these effects had been visible 
hy candle-light, for the house, the only one in this part of the town 
which had not been thrown down, was cracked and twisted in the most 
extraordinary manner. It was built of wood, plastered over, and the 
main uprights having been thrust into the ground, the heaving of the 
earth had wrenched the parts of the house asunder, but without demo- 
lishing it altogether, and given it the torn appearance it still retained. 
In the Plaza, every hoyse, except this and one small chapel, was com- 
pletely destroyed. The walls had fallen in all directions, some inwards, 
some outwards, presenting a scene singularly ruinous and melancholy ; 
for it was obvious at a glance, that what we saw was not the work of 
years, byt of a cause at once general and rapid in its effects. Ina 
climate without rain, the footsteps of time fall so yery lightly that it 
is probable these ruins were much in the same state as on the day they 
were cast down, two years and a half before. The walls being from 
three to four feet thick, none of them above twelve feet high, and built 
of large, flat, sun-dried bricks, were calculated, it might have been 
supposed, to withstand the shocks even of an earthquake ; yet, notwith- 
standing their strength, they seem to have been tumbled down like se 
many castles of cards. The little chapel above mentioned was built by 
the Jesuits, who had bolstered it up with a set of monstrous buttresses, 
eceupying an area considerably greater than the chapel itself; which, 
nevertheless, was so twisted about, that the roof had fallen ip, and the 
walls were cracked in all directions. Some houses had been so shaken, 
that not a brick retained its original place, yet the walls were standing, 
though with a most ghost-like appearance ; and at such an angle, that, 
in passing, we were not quite free from apprehension of their falling 
upon us ; indeed, there was hardly a single wall which was not sloping 
over, more or less. In some places the buttresses were shaken down 
and gone, but the shattered wall was left standing ; and in many cases 
they had been forced apart from each other, and were inclined in 
opposite directions. The great church, called La Merced, fell on the 
4th of April, 1819, one day after the earthquake began, and seven days 
before the great shock which destroyed the town. Its side walls, and 
part of one end, were left standing, in a dislocated and inclined state, 
and rent from top to bottom; but what was curious, the buttresses, 
which appear to have been broad and substantial ones, were almost all 
thrown down. One of them, which still remained, was fairly wrenched 
apart from the building it had been intended to support, the wall 
touching it at the ground, but standing a yard and a half from it at 
the top.’—Vol. ii. p. 25. 


The province of Coquimbo extends from east to west, about 
seventy miles, and from north to south from the desert of 
Atacama to the river Chuapa, about four hundred and fifty 
miles. The river Chuapa divides Coquimbo from the province 
of Santiago, and is the boundary of the barrenness of the more 
northern division. This middle district is intersected im every 
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direction by ranges of hills that run laterally from the Cordillera, 
and which form fertile valleys and large extents of table land: 
towards the more southern part of the province, the hills lose a 
considerable part of their elevation, and the a becomes 
rather undulated than mountainous. ~ Trees also are there found 
of a considerable magnitude; and in this province the rivers 
are of a respectable volume. Mines of gold, and somé of 
silver occur. Here, likewise, is the capital of the country 
Santiago, from which it takes its name, and its chief port 
Valparaiso. It is in length about six hundred miles, and in 
breadth varies from forty to fifty. The capital, Santiago, is on 
the whole one of the finest cities of South America, is situated 
in an extensive plain, ruuning north and south forty miles, and 
being in width, or from east to west, fifteen; bounded on the 
east by the Cordillera mountains, and on the west by a arige of 
mountains called the Cuesta de Prado, which is one of those 
lofty elevations that divice the capital from the poit of Valparaiso, 
distant ninety miles. Like other Spanish towns the city consists 
of equal squares or quadras, connected by parallel streets. . The 
river Maypocho runs past the town. 

This is a description of a house, such as Santiago principally 
consists of, extracted from Miers : 


‘ The houses generally are very large, or at least they stand wpen 
much ground, usually occupying one third of each front of the principal 
streets, and one half of the depth of the cross streets, so,that each, quadna. 
contains six houses ; the rooms are arranged round three quadrangles or 
patios ; the principal one, which is paved, being in front, is_se arated 
from the second, which is generally laid out with flowers, by the Tar; 
sala and dormitorio ; the third is used for domestic purposes ; the’ entrance 
to the front patio is through a lofty and wide’ archway, Closed at’ night 
by a pair of large folding gates, which are always open ‘during the day’; 
the houses are thus open to all the world, as the sala door 4s' neyer 
closed, and the family, at the usual hours, is always in readiness toreceive 
visitors. 1 194 

‘The windows of the rooms looking into the front, patio, € 
especially the large windows of the oo are protected by lee 
fancifully-wrought rejas or iron gratings, which are alwyays gilt ; all 
have wooden shutters to keep out air and light ; and some have also 
‘glass folding-sashes, framed in tin, but they are seldom to be seen in amy 
other than the sala windows ; generally there are no windows Th Any 
other rooms, the door alone admitting light through “a ‘little’ grated 
shutter, which is hinged in one of the upper pannels ; and in fall cases 
the doors are folding, and fastened, when closed, by a rude huge docks»: 

‘ The front, looking into the street, is divided off into small roomsjlet 
out as- shops; and it is usual to see on each side of the gateway\.of a 
large handsome dwelling a shoemaker, in one of these holes, at. work, 
with his dirty family crawling about, his wife cooking their mesg upon 
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the floor, the whole exhibiting a picture of the greatest misery and 
filth ; or a pulperia, or a chandler’s shop. 

‘ The outer rooms round the long side of the corner-houses are also 
leased out into little shops, or dwelling rooms, to poor people: in the 
centre of the town, some of these rooms are occupied by small drapers 
and other classes of retailers, who have no opportunity for displaying 
their goods but upon shelves—generally a counter is stretched across 
the room, upon which customers are served, as they stand close to the 
door-way, by which alone light is admitted into the room: the shop 
doors are, therefore, always left open during the usual hours of business, 
but from one o'clock in the day till six o'clock in the evening every 
shop is closed. They are secured by a common lock, as well as by a 
huge external padlock, while the shop-keeper goes home to enjoy his 
dinner and his siesta; they are again opened at sunset, and not closed 
till eleven at night, when they are again secured in the same way ; 
the shopkeeper then goes to a coffce-house, or to his family, where he 
takes his supper, and cnjoys himself till two in the morning, when he 
sleeps till break of day.’—Vol. i. p. 433. 


Valparaiso, the principal port of Chile, is singularly 
situated. ‘A mountainous range.of country expands itself into 
a circular bay, without, however, losing its elevation. The 
coast is therefore one huge cliff, with a few fissures and ravines, 
and the shore is a very narrow border at the foot of it. On this 
narrow shore, sometimes so narrow as scarcely to admit a cart- 
way; 'the houses of Valparaiso are built. The ravines likewise 
afford a few openings for habitations ; and wherever at the foot of 
the hills, or'on the side of the ravines, a few yards of level 
ground can be found, a house is stuck upon it. The anchorage 
it the bay of Valparaiso is pretty secure, except during the 
northerly, gales of winter, when the danger is not great. Valpa- 
raigo is; the central dépét for the wares of Chile: here alone 
supplies can be procured by ships; and from this port proceed 
the provisions and other necessaries, which the barremness of 
Peru renders it necessary to import into that country. The 
population of Valparaiso has been much exaggerated. It has 
béen said to amount to 10,000, and even 15,000 souls: in the 
opinion of Mr, Miers, it does not exceed 5,000, or at most 
6,000 persons. 

The third division of Chile, Concepcion, is the most fertile 
and the most picturesque of the three. Its proximity to 
the Indians, however, and the frequent struggles that have 
been maintained within its boundaries, first between the 
Indians and Spaniards, and then between the Spaniards who 
sought refuge and succour amongst their ancient enemies, and 
the Patriots, have rendered this beautiful province, in many parts, 
a melancholy scene of desolation. Its natural advantages are, 
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however, sO superior to the more northern provinces that it is 
very certain, when order is established, and the principles of free 
trade maintained under the protection of an enlightened govern- 
ment, that this quarter of Chile will prove by much the most 
valuable and important portion of the republic. It is rich in 
rivers, and possesses the finest harbours in Chile in the bay of 
Concepcion. Before the disturbing causes which we have 
mentioned, Concepcion, the capital of the district, was a populous 
and flourishing city. Its 20,000 inhabitants are now reduced 
to about 5,000 miserable people of the most abject description. 
Its trade is gone, its streets are deserted, and the ruins of its 
buildings have become the abode of misery and crime. 

The quantity of surface of these provinces, and their 
respective pojpalleslons have been estimated thus 


Square Miles. Population. 
Coquimbo ...... $2,050 cevccese bbedécvebacee! | 10;00D 
Santiago ...... 25,660 ..rsccccsseseeececers 410,000 
Concepcion «16 9,250 seververecererereenns 120,000 





Total eee 66, 960 AP er eeaetserecseeeeee 560,000 


A calculation which gives to each square mile about 83 of 
inhabitants. . 

A very small portion of Indian Chile, which is said to excel 
the Spanish division both in fertility and climate, is cultiwated 
by its scattered inhabitants. Wood is plentiful, it is watered 
abundantly by copious rivers, and possesses Valdivia, the finest 
harbour in the Pacific. This harbour is the sole possession of 
the Spaniards south of the Biobio, and is the scene of one of 
the splendid achievements of lord Cochrane. When its almost 
impregnable batteries were in an admirable state of defence, and 
manned by a garrison of eight hundred men, with a very small 
force, and nearly without loss, he stormed its forts in the night, 
and succeeded in capturing all its strong holds before the 
morning, together with the town itself, and military ‘stores to 
an immense amount. 

The climate differs little in the three districts, except 
that rain is scarcer in the north than the south, and seinekally 
it is the most delightful and salubrious in the world. The 
hottest months are those of January and February, when the 
thermometer frequently rises to 90° and 95° Fahrenheit in the 
shade. In the great heat of the day, the inhabitants close their 
shutters and doors ; and, after dining at 12 o’clock at: noon, 
indulge in a long and quiet repose till the evening. During 
the siesta business is suspended, and all activity ceaves till 
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the breezes of evening, which invariably blow from the Andes 
to the Pacific at the close of the day, recall the population to 
the enjoyment of the refreshing coolness. It is then that all 
the world seems to be full of gaiety ; the shops are lighted up, 
the public; walks are crowded, and all the pleasures of society 
ave enjoyed ; this continues till midnight: at this hour the 
principal, meal is served, after which the Chilenos retire to 
their, beds, frequently, in the open air, to make up for the 
shortness of the siesta. Rain seldom falls, except in the 
months between May,and August, and the number of rainy 
days in the course of the year seldom exceeds twenty. The rain 
falls heayily, but does not often continue with violence longer 
than three days together, The great advantages of climate 
which Chile possesses are overbalanced by the frequency of 
earthquakes, the most awful of natural visitations. The inhabi- 
tants live in continual dread of them; and, on the least occasion, 
from a dreadful anticipation of danger, the Chilenos rush out of 
their houses, fall upon their knees, beat their breasts, and cry 
aloud, Misericordia! misericordia! Mr. Miers was in Chile 
when the great earthquake of the 19th November, 1822, took 
place. He gives the following account of it :-— 


* At half-past:ten o'clock on the night of Tuesday, the 19th Novem- 
ber, 1822, as my family were retiring, the first oscillation was felt. It 
was very sudden and violent ; we were all alarmed, and paused for an 
instant, when the falling of the glasses from the sideboard, the cracking 
of the timbers of, the roof, and the rattling of the falling tiles, caused 
us, to rush out of, the house. The earth was violently convulsed, 
heaving wR, and down in a manner hardly conceivable, and as little 
capable of being accurately described as our feelings. ‘The timbers of a 
large corridor were breaking in all directions, and flying off in frag- 
ments, while the air was filled with dust from the falling roof. The 
situation of our two children instantaneously occurred to us. I rushed 
into the falling building, snatched cne boy from one of the frout rooms, 
and carrying him in my arms, ran to the back of the house, where the other 
hoy wasin bei; my sensation in this painful situation cannot be imagined. 
I ran with my|two boys to their mother and their aunt; and, by the 
time I joined them, the great shock was ended ; it continued about two 
minutes. After a lapse of about three minutes, the agitation returned 
yiolently, and continued for about 2 minute, when several of the strong 

ilars of the corridor were shivered. During this time there was a 
Youd rumbling noise, like the distant echo of thunder in a mountainous 
courntty/’ The heaving of the ground seemed not only to consist of 
horizontal oscillations, but also of violent uplifting concussions, as if 
repeated explosions were exerting their force upon the roof of a hollow 
cavern under our feet, threatening to burst open the ground, or blow us 
all;into the air. Our sensations were truly horrible. There was 
nothing remarkable in the appearance or state of the atmosphere ; the 
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moon and stars shone with their usual resplendence. Anxious to 
ascertain the state of my mills, which were on the edge of the river, 
about fifty yards from the house, I proceeded towards the spot, and was 
met by my English workmen, who told me the building had been 
thrown down, that the walls on both sides had been precipitated into 
the mill-stream, and the roof had fallen in.. While making a sutvey of 
the damage, another violent shock warned me of my danger; the mill 
at the time of the fitst shock was in action; the miller, a young man 
recently arrived from England, on hearing the first noise ‘of the earth- 
quake, concluded that'a nail by some accident had got between: the 
mill-stones, he therefore:shut down the sluice-gate, and raised the 
running-stone, At this moment the walls of the outer room fell, and 
caused him, precipitately to quit, the buildmg. During three. quarters of 
an hour we experienced continual and severe shocks, the intervals between 
which seldom exceeded five minutes, every time shaking down portions 
of ‘thé buildings.’-—Mers, vol, 1. p. 388, 389. ‘oe 

The revenue of Chile is not derived from amy direct tax. An 
attempt has lately been made to institute a contribucion directa, 
which has not yet succeeded, and is’ likely to be abandoned. 
Occasional contributions have been levied in case of emergency, 
and itt periods of want, when each person’s quota was arbitrarily 
imposed. Even in such cases, individuals engaged in commerce, 
were the chief sufferers, and the party which supported the 
reigning faction, and the land-holders (hacendados) and other, 
puritaged persons, generally escaped their share of the: burthem,) 

he ordinary revenue of Chile appears to be derived from( tithes, 
duties onroads, canals, and stamps, retail duties on cattle, eatables, 
&c. and duties on the produce of mines, and the seignorage 
of the mint, and the customs, together with ‘certain estantos! 
or-monopolies. An extraordinary revenue has of late been 
supplied by the sale and disposal of the church property. The. 
following is the statement of the revenue of the year 1894 oan 





Dollars. 

Tenths (diezmos) - - ~ - = 249,650 
Retait-duttes on cattle, eatables, &c. “ = 20,300 
Stamp duties, and papal bulls - - - = /12,787 
Confiscations - - - . ~ ~ 550 
283,287 


Custom-house of Santiago during nine months of this 
year, up to the 7th of November, including Alcavalao 322,546 13 
Custom-house at Valparaiso in like manner to the 25th of 





October « - - . - = 347,887'83 
953,220 54 
Estimated three months’ Customs - - ~ 223,311 14 





1,876,531 ' 9: 


| 
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This is the minister’s statement ; but in Chile the accounts 
are not made public, and such expositions as the above are not 
devised without having some especial object in view. Every 
office becomes the subject of peculation and corruption to an 
extent unheard of among countries that have not been subject 
to the sway of the Spanish colonial government. In Chile, 
honesty, and public principle, are nearly unknown ; and occa- 
sions. of private plunder are sought in every public measure, 
Such accounts as aremade known, are not to be depended upon 
for an accurate estimation of the money received into the 
national treasury; neither are the sums received into the 
pares any measure of the sums that have been levied upon 
the people. 

The eu produce of the revenue for the year 1824, is stated 
by Mr. Miers to be the following. We are not aware of the 
source whence he has derived his information. 


STATE oF THE REVENUE OF CHILE. 


; ‘ Dollars, 
Papal bulls of cruzada and indulgence - « - 10,000 
Tenths - - - - - - - 300,000 
Bridge duties and Roads with Canal of Maypo - = 62,000 
Stamp duties - - - - - - = 20,000 
Duties on Flour, Meat, &c. - - # ” " 24,000 
Duties on Home-made Spirits, Public-houses, &c. - + 20,000 
Custom-house (at least) = - - - - - 1,000,000 





Ordinary 1,436,000 
Produce of confiscated Church. property, in rents alone - 200,000 
; ———— 
} 1,636,000 
Estanco.on Tobacco = - + = = = «= 400,000 





2,036,000 
eel 

Without the Estanco of Tobacco, there must have come into 
the Treasury 1,636,000 dollars, whereas the minister acknow- 
ledges-only 950,000 dollars. 

The tenths, or diezmos, collected through America under the 
Spanish government, belonged to the king of Spain by an 
especial decree of the papal authority. The whole was at first 
employed in the maintenance of the church and its hierarchy. 
The king at length discovered that it was a less expensive 
mode. of providing for the church to allow the priests fixed 
salaries, and diverted the surplus to other purposes. At this 
period the system of farming the tenths was adopted, which 
continues to the present day: the only difference is, that the 
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Patriot government, dividing the farms into smaller districts, 
has prevented much peculation, and reaped greater harvests ; 
and that it has stil further improved upon the plan. of 
salarying the priests, by diminishing the incomes allowed them 
by the king of Spain, to about one-fifth of their former amount. 

e revenue arising from the tenths has been increased by 
another cause, which is, the higher price that may, since the Re- 
volution, be obtained for every article of produce; This fact is 
thus reported by Mr. Miers >—~ 

* Now, as all kinds of agricultural produce, in years of abundatice, ‘as 
well as scarcity, have acquired, during the progress of the revolution, a 
gteat increase of value, it follows that the revenue of the tithes ought 
to have increased considerably. A similar advance in the value of cattle 
has taken place throughout Chile ; a fat ox, that used to sell for twenty 
dollars, now fetches sixty and seventy dollars; a cow, formerly worth 
eight dollars, is now saleable for- twenty-five or thirty dollars; a calf, 
from eighteen months to two years old, out of which ages it is customary 
in Chile to select the tithes, was worth, in 1820, only a dollar and a 
half; whereas, at the end of 1824, they were commonly sold for ten 
dollars. — Miers, vol. ii. p. 189. 


It is well known that the commercial system of Spain.in 
South America was one of the most rigid monopoly for the sole 
benefit of the mother country, and with the most, deliberate 
sacrifice of the interests of the om 4 The corruption, which 
naturally sprung out of the Spanish system of government, 
assisted perhaps by some relaxation of the reins of government 
at home when held by weak hands, and also by the slow but 
gradual expansion of intelligence among the population, which 
no haman power can wholly repress, enabled the inhabitants of 
these countries, some time previously to any insurrection, to 
evade many of the strictest regulations of the ‘‘ Laws of, the 
Indies.” . Foreigners were admitted ; some little education, and 
knowledge of affairs were acquired ; and, above all,,a most 
extensive and organized contraband trade was carried on, in 
defiance of the Spanish authorities, and to the great diminution 
of the revemie. When the revolutionary government of Chile 
opened its ports, the customs upon the goods, which there was 
then little: reason to risk by a contraband importation, became 
@ principal source of revenue. The whole importation duties 
in the first year of independence, 1817, amounted to 375,000 
dollars; the nett receipts, in the year 1819, increased to, the 
sum of 1,466,571 dollars. Like every other public office,in 
Chile, the custom-house is made a scene of the most barefaced 
peculation. The salaries of the officers are insufficient for their 
maintenance ; they, consequently, not only make up a reasonable 
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deficiency out of the means in their hands, but become them- 
selves the estimaters of their own value. The duties are levied 
upon a valuation, at so much per cent: this valuation, in Chile, 
is high or low, according to the weight of the bribe, or empefio, 
which is put into the hands of the officer. The foreign agent 
makes it his business to be well with the custom-house, and, 
according to his favour with them, is his facility in transmitting 
his goods. The fair merchant who should have the simplicity 
to attempt a trade in Chile, without giving in to the system of 
bribery, would quickly find himself ruined in the endeayour to 
compete in the market with those who adopt the more econo- 
mical plan: this system is not confined to Chile, nor to South 
America. According to the latest tariff, the duties upon the 
introduction of foreign goods into Chile, are 26} per cent, ad 
valorem, on those articles not mentioned in the tariff: on those 
which are there specified, such as wines, furniture, and other 
things, the manufacture of the country, double duties, or 53 
per cent, are levied. Beyond the impediments of high and 
uncertain duties, another obstacle has lately been thrown in the 
way of commerce. By establishing a double custom-house, the 
ner one at Valparaiso, and another at Santiago, goods, if 
passed in the first instance at the port, and afterwards removed 
to the capital, must pay another, and equal ad valorem duty, 
estimated on the increased value of the article, which is aug- 
mented by its having already paid duty once and by the expenses 
of carriage. 

The most productive and most important of the ancient 
estancos, or monopolies of the king of Spain, was that of 
tobacco. It is allowed that two millions of masas, or pounds 
of tobacco are annually consumed in Chile; and the revenue 
derived from this source amounted to between two hundred and ° 
three hundred thousand dollars. When the revolution took 
place, the unsettled state of the authorities, and the ‘corrupt 
practices of many of the chiefs of the insurrection, reduced this 
branch of revenue to an insignificant amount. — [n the first»year 
of independence the produce of the estanco was 183,500 dollars : 
after that time it did not yield much more than 20,000 dollars, 
and subsequently became a losing concern. Under this estanco 
no tobacco was suffered to be grown in Chile: Guayaquil was 
its principal place of culture on the Pacific coast ; the central 
warehouses of the king were at Lima, whence the — of 
Chile were drawn. From a caleulation made by Mr. Miers, it 
appears that, were the estanco nigidly preserved, and smuggling 
and fraud prevented, the duty on tobacco would amount to an 
annual sum considerably more than 400,000 dollars. In consis- 
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tency with the principles of free trade, and those enlightened 
maxims of government by which we hope the republics of South 
America will be directed in all their affairs, the estancos should 
be abolished, and the articles of monopoly be permitted to enter 
on the same footing as every other article of commerce. The 
necessities of the Chilean government, or its dishonesty, have, 
however, established the estanco on tobacco, and have farmed it 
to a company, on their performing a certain condition, which is 
no other than that of paying the interest of the Chile loan’ con- 
tracted in London. What circumstances have led to the late dis- 
appointment in this payment we are not exactly informed. The 
general conduct of the men in power in Chile has, however, been 
such, that we are much more disposed to attribute any defalcation 
to their knavery than their inability. Mr. Miers gives an account 
of the formation of this tobacco company, which is highly ilhis- 
trative of the mode of conducting financial business in Santiago. 


‘After the assumption of the government, by general Freyre, one of 
the most formidable difficulties that presented itself, was the obligation 
just then entailed upon the country, of paying the accruing interest, 
and charges ; upon the loan negociated in London, amounting annually 
to a sum little short of 400,000 dollars ; the absolute imability on. the 
part of the government to satisfy so heavy a call, especially under its 
increasing difficulties, was notorious. This induced a number of na- 
tive merchants and landholders, conjointly with the resident British 
commertial agents, to propose to the minister a scheme which should 
rid him of his frightful burthen ; they offered to take upon themselves 
the punctual discharge of the interest of the loan, provided the ‘ancient 
royal mondépoly of the estanco was renewed and granted to: them’ gpon 
certain advantageous stipulations: they proposed to pay off the whole 
of the debt at the end of twenty years, as well as to satisfy all inter 
mediate accruing interests, upon conditions that the importation of 
tobacco should be prohibited to all but themselves, that they might 
have the right of growing it in the country in lieu of importing it, if 
they so preferred ; that they should have the monopoly of selling it at 
the price they chose, and also, that they should enjoy the exclusive trade 
in every other article, formerly estancado by the Spaniards. This mo- 
nopoly was to continue secured to them for the above term, and the 
a amy was to grant them a capital of half a million of dollars to 
acilitate the carrying of the scheme into execution. The preliminaries 
of this treaty were agreed upon, but not finally settled, when Freyre 
annulled the /ast new constilution he had adopted, and called together 
another congress, who no sooner met than the half finished treaty was 
submitted, to them by the estanguestos under somewhat altered features : 
all the formér clauses and obligations were retained, excepting one, cer- 
tainly not the least important, that of paying the principal of the loan at 
the end of the term expressed ; this article was suppressed, and the 
contract was agreed to and ratified, It may be justly wondered how 
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this circumstance happened, but it is only necessary to know the 
Chilenos, and to learn that almost every body of influence and of capi- 
tal had a share in the proposed company, and that empefios were not 
wanting to carry through the desired object with the requisite success. 

‘ The minister, in his report, states this to be a most fortunate bargain 
for the country's so it may be in one sense, since, by the mode followed 
in the colleetion of the duties upon the importation of tobacco, no greater 
sum/than .20,000 dollars. per annum, was for a long while, obtained ; 
indeed the greatest sum known to be collected, by the patriot govern- 
ment. while the estanco was in force, never exceeded 200,000 dollars.’-—~ 
Vol..ii, pp- 179, 181. 

.The contraction of the loan itself appears akin to all the other 
pecuniary transactions of Chile. A proposal was made to the 
goverment by. Mr, Yrisarri, then in London, to raise a loan in 

urope for the seryiceof Chile. This proposal was referred to. Mr. 
Portales, intendente of the mint, who was desired to report on the 
utility, of such a, measure. The report was decidedly unfaveur- 
able to it, on the ground that the loan was not wanted, and 
froma consideration of the terms of it. “ The report of Mr. 
Portales was made ‘on the 15th April, 1822, condemning the 
proposal to raise money by loan, and yet the loan was con- 
tracted for and made ehibtic in London on the 18th May in the 
same year, and consequently before the answer of the govern- 
ment in Chile to the proposal could have beem received.” 
“While the matter was under discussion, a vessel arrived at 
Valparaiso, from England, freighted with £60,000 in Spanish 
gold, an,imstalment of the loan: the temptation was too great 
for a,venal;and corrupt ministry to withstand, the money was 
— and the bargain for the loan was ratified.” The pold 
was landed ‘at the time when the directorship was reverting from 
the hands of general O’Higgins into those of general Preyre ; 
and in the commotion which took place at the time, it is be- 
lieved' that scarcely any of the money reached the public treasury. 

Under the king of Spain the duties exacted from the produce 
of the mines of Chile, constituted one of its principal, sources of 
revenue. The regulation of the mines was placed under a 
peeukiar jurisdiction.. The Intendencia de Mineria was an 
administration of importance. Its proceedings were guided by 
a-code of laws and regulations called the Ordenanza de Mineria, 
which! is éeulogized by several writers of intelligence, for its 
wisdom, completeness, and forethought. The principal object 
of this'‘Ordenanza, was to protect the property of the mine, to 
secure the discoverer of a mine in his right of working it, and to 
ensure the just payment of that proportion of the produce which 
the king claimed as his due. The value of the gold and silver 
raised, annually in the Spanish colonies of America, amounted to 
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thirty-eight millions of dollars. The duties of Quintos and Cobos, 
and other privileges and advantages, claimed by the king (such 
as those arising from monopolies, the sale of quick-silverand gun- 
powder) on this produce approached the annual revenue of three 
millions sterling. Before the year 1804 the mines of Chile alone 
yielded ponia 5,212 mares of gold, and 29,700 marcs of 
silver: since the Revolution the mines have been less extensively 
wrought. The mint return of 1824 is reduced in a most extra- 
ordinary manner to 868 marcs of gold, and 1,874 marcs of silver. 
There are more causes than one of this great diminution ; the 
rincipal, however, is well known to be the smuggling trade 
in bullion, carried on by the foreign merchants, “Fhe efficient 
anization of the old government, for the regulation of the 
mmes, and the security of the duties is destroyed, while the 
duties are exacted to the same extent. The difference between 
transmitting bullion at the price at which it might be bought 
in the mines, and in coined money from the mint, was never 
less than thirty-five per cent. The temptation to smuggle was 
consequently great, and in a country where every one engaged 
in © isa smuggler, irresistible. The duties were evaded, 
and the small quantity of pifa, as the metal is called from the 
mine, carried into the mint, is supposed to have been taken 
there as a cloak upon more extensive fraudulent dealings 
on the part of men who could not wholly conceal their opera- 
tions. 
The information which is supplied by the works of Miers and 
of Head, on the subject of mining, is peculiarly 4 
The associations that have been formed in England for the 
purpose of working the mines of South America, have drawn 
the connexion between us and that continent, even closer than 
the bonds of commerce were likely to do. It is to be lamented 
that such information as we now possess did not arrive sooner, 
or that the information we were already in possession of, was 
not more rationally acted upon. It may not be too late for 
several uséful purposes, to give a general notion of the nature 
of the mines of Chile, and of the methods of working them, 
The owner of the mines in South America, and the person 
who supplies capital to carry on the operations, are rarely 
united in one. The minero owns and works the mines, and 
the habilitador, or, as captain Hall translates it, the Enabler, is 
the capitalist who lends money tothe operator. The Ordinanza 
establishes the general terms of their connection, and the more 
particular relations are settled by contract. The habilitador is 
paid in the produce of the mine, which it is stipulated shall be 
made over to him in certain quantities ata fixed price. The 
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circumstances of the minero render it desirable that the loan 
should be made not in money, but in supplies for the miners, 
and in quick-silver, and gunpowder, and other articles consumed 
in working the mine. The risk falls wholly on the capitalist, 
for should the speculation fail, he is not entitled to the return 
of the money he has advanced, nor if it succeed to any greater 
portion of success than his fixed allowance. The mines of 
Chile are generally situated in barren and wholly uncultivable 
districts, at an immense distance from any seat of civilization 
or commerce. The population is of course exceedingly scanty, 
and supplies precarious, and most expensive. These are obsta- 
cles to the working of mines, which it requires very abundant and 
accessible mineral treasures to overbalance. Captain Head, in 
his judicious observations on mining observes, that these 
difficulties, in some cases, are so great “that it might be satis- 
factorily proved that the silver extracted from such mines 
would not be worth its weight in iron by the time it reached 
England; while the iron, which was sent from England, would 
cost. more than its weight in silver by the time it reached the 
mine.” In the mining districts of Chile it scarcely ever rains ; 
and: water is so scarce that there is often not enough to drink, 
much less to use for the processes of mining: In many instan- 
ceg-fuelis as difficult to be had as. water; and, in the absence of 
alk means of extracting the metal from the ore, it has to be 
carried on the backs of mules to a considerable distance, in 
order to whdergo the first process. These difficulties would be 
insurmountable, except by a hardy and a poor race of men, who 
are ‘inured to privation, and who, with the aid of a long expe- 
rience, have learned to avail themselves of all the resources 
within their reach, or applicable to the object in view. They 
who suppose the South American miner ignorant of his art ate 
much mistaken. His processes may be rude, but it would 
generally be found that more expensive and more | refined 
metlteds were either not to be had, or not to be afforded. The 
truth is, that mining in Chile is a wretched trade, and one that 
could not be carried on unless by the cheapest labour. The cir- 
cumstances which render that ap yates precious must shut up 
the mine. In the application of machinery to mining, it is 
chiefly useful where there is water, and the mines are to be 
drained. It is justly observed by captain Head, that the art 
of mining in Cornwall is the art of draining ; in Chile there is 
no water, and the Cornish miner’s occupation is gone, Mr. 
Miers gives his valuable testimony to the fact, that the means 
which the Chilenos apply in most of their mechanical opera- 
tions are well adapted to the situation in which they are 
placed. 
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‘On my arrival in Chile ‘says he’ every thing appeared meena wet | 
contrived and barbarously managed ; but the more I. beeame acquainted 
with the people and their customs, the more I saw of .the and 
its productions, the better I_ understood the capabilities of the the 
more I discovered ingenuity in that which I before considered barbarous, 
arid could trace a far better adaptation of those means to the condition 
of the people, and the present nature of the cou: ; than “our own 
3 emery could ibly have contrived.” It is the “habit of 

in themidst of the most admirablecontrivancees, 
sdeghteninganguahen a highly-refined, industrious and intelli- 
gent community, to earry his notions of improvement to eg 
ony: ees under his observation 5 ee 
oy nore eas to a state pomp ale a 
tion ng ek This difficulty w We ae ee 
of the numerous adventures now iret <+ ‘the sate continen oa 
new world ; and, on thé ae: te 
still more forcibly’: in the tte, an Pct 
will be wasted in ee eal learning how dopenonien A. 
tions to advantage im aequiting : the — othe 
cuuntry Vel. pp. 361, 382, valiaqmos » 

The structure of the metalliferous reeks it’ Chilis sieh; that 
it is found most convenient, for the lo dhe of ee 
ore, to open galleries on the side of 
are so low that the labourer is obliged ‘to’ stoop, aa to 
his burden nearly with his back and: knees *ddubléd. 4‘Phe 
Chilenos acquire a great: suppleness in’ their hang ‘abd rciies- 
joints, and crawl along these passages with alacrity..: Blasting 
is necessarily applied mm disengaging the lode, and) oe 
minion of Spain, in order that gunpowder should not be wanti 
or, for another part of the process, quick silyer/stores were 
lished in all the mining districts by the Intendencits dev Mihéria; 
who supplied the minero at a fixed and liberab pricey and amder 
regulations exceedingly creditable to the governmentu>:Bhe 
Tribunal was authorized, not only to lend to the :minero asmuch 
yin an as he desired, but payment was'hot — until 

e minero had had sufficient time to have gained the product of 
his labours. At the end of the year, moprebdver, themittero’s 
stock of quicksilver.was examined aud: compared with the 
ratty borrowed, and he was not required to pay forghore 

an he had actually, at that time, consumed. was a 
monopoly which the government frequently, imvthex a 
instance, a lost than gained—for the price’ of the 
silver was fixed by the government ; and, in times of seateity, re 
sometimes Seamenel that the king from seventy=to a 
hundred dollars per quintal for quicksilver that he reap Me ors 
mineros at fifty. 
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Another establishment under the old regime, which was partly 
intended for the encouragement of mining, and partly for the surer 
collection of the revenue, was the Bank of Rescate. As the 
government engaged ini the former instance to maintain a read 
supply of quicksilver at a fixed price, so, by means of the Bank of 
Rescate, A pupae the minero an opportunity of instantly 
disposing of the produce of his mines, also at a fixed price. 
In every miming distnct the Bank. of Rescate had an office 
where the minero, on presenting his product in pifia or in grains, 
was entitled to receive the ‘value’ for it in money, at @ price 
established by the tment, which allowed’ the company of 
the Bank a fair profit’on the necessary outlay of capital. 

Besides the habilitador and‘ the minero, another character 
Orerrsy comes into play in the operation of mining... By the 
Odi the discoverer of a mine is only entitled. to:a.certain 
quantity of ground about the mouth of the pit, Should. that 
land not. supply. water, ‘or should the minero be destitute of the 
means for other reasons of establishing mills, or trapiche, he 
is compelled to resort to the nearest person who’ possesses “the 


power of grinding the ores he has produced. The trapichero, or 
nailer, is. a neighbouring haciendado or Jand-holder. 
The trapiche or veil for pounding the ore is a simple contrivance. 


A-amall stream of water.is made to fall, by means of a hollow 
trank of/a, tree, ten! or twelve feet upon a wheel with paddles 
hellowed like acup.. ‘This wheel turns an upright shaft whieh 
passes throngh the centre of the under imill-stone, and is fixed'as 
amaxis to'an upper storie which it causes to revolve upon the lower 
one:}Ajpon this lower stone, the ore is placed, and 1s pulverized 
by:the revolving weight of the upper one. . Waters made to 
triekleléver the.ore while it is being ground, which escapes by 
means iof a niche: on the lower stone, and carries off the finer 
paiticles of themetal, which are allowed to settle in the water 
that:is caught in little pools, as it escapes over the mill-stone. 
The: principal bulk of ore is reduced to a state of mud by’ the 
action) of the mill and the water, which has been allowed to 
rum through it, Im this state it is removed, along with the 
part whieh ‘has:been taken from the bottom of the pools, to the 
amalyamating floor, where, by means of quicksilver, the precious 
portion is dise from its viler'compound. 

The ‘ore is laid‘on the amalgamating floor, called la Cancha, 
or the patio de beneficiar, in heaps containing each half a caxon, 
or or ome weight; ¢ach heap is kneaded into a mass with 
salt and -dung, and turned over with a spade for two or 
three days, until it begins to ferment ; at this stage the quick- 
silver is added. The heap is then moistened with water, and 
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kneaded by the pressure of the feet of workmen six or eight times 
a day; in summer for eight or ten days, in winter for three 
weeks. When the amalgamation is judged to have ‘arrived 
at the correct point, the heaps are taken to washmg-places, 
where, by the action of water, the earthy and vegetable matters 
are carried away, and the -heavy metallic particles are’ left 
behind. The separation of the quicksilver from the ‘more 
recious metal is effected by a reverberatory | furnace and ‘a 
ind of alembic. In the centre of the hearth ofthis ‘oven, 
or covered furnace, is a hole: m this hole’ is ‘placed’ a (conical 
jar, the taper end being recerved m another jar of cold water ; 
on the top of the jar, in the furnace, is’ placed @ grating--on 
the grating @ little iron tripod anda tiles’ ‘here a ‘lump’ of 
amalgam. is: heaped, and the whole covered: by a circular 
top, which fits' the jar: ‘the furnace ‘is then filled: with fuel 
lighted, and shut up. The fire keeps’ the amalgam: in''& ‘ted 
heat; the quicksilver is disengaged in vapour; and escapes 
through the grating into the jar mmersed im cold water, where 
it is condensed, while the silver remains in a porotis ‘mass-on 
the tile. - In this state it is called plata en pifia. 1, wy 
The average product of silver from the ore, iv the celebrated 
mines of Potosi, is five or six mares* per caxon; ‘or 5,000 pounds 
= of ore ; at Uspallata, mines on the route from Meudeza te 
Chile, in a pass of the Andes, two mares’ per daxdni The art 
— ores of Cumberland yield eleven’ mares ' pet caxén\ 
is fact alone appears to demonstrate, that the mines of’ Chile 
are not'to be worked even at the expense of an Kiglishmine ; 
and it‘is very certain that Englishmen would never be sé-eitabted 
in Chile that their labour and their methods could ‘be broughit'td 
bear, at any expense approaching the cost of production -evett'in 
England. It seems clear that the mines of Chile eaii‘\dnly’be 
worked while labour'is cheap, and the process is 80° rude 
as to require a very small outlay of capital.’ All-intelligent 
individuals, who know the nature of Chile andClalenos): are of 
opinion that the speculations of the English companies’ are 
hkely to end in partial, ifnot total, failure ; and that, at any rate, 
it is an absolute absurdity to attempt to employ the vast Capital 
which it has been proposed to employ in mining operations. 
The only plan by which any part of it ean’ be applied with'any 
effect is, in the opinion of able judges, after the manner’ of 
the habilitador. Captain Head has enumerated, in’ an’ appen- 
dix to his Rough Notes, the frightful disadvantages which agents 
of an European mining company must encounter, in \engagmg 


with the mines of South America. 





* A marc is 7 oz. 3dwt, 14 gr. troy, or 8 Spanish ounces. 
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It is well known that the patriots of Chile had been atruggli 
with various success, for their emaneipation from the thraldom 

in for some years, when, by the assistance of Buenos Ayres, 
a blow was struck which secured their independence. In 1817, 
the celebrated San Martin crossed the Andes to the assistance 
of the Chilenos; and, on the 15th of February in that year, the 
great battle of Chacabuco was fought by the patriots of Chile, 
in which the Spanish force was wholly ental. In the spring 
of the year after, San Martin again defeated the Spanish army 
in the plains of Maypo., and, since that time, no Spanish force 
has been seen in Chile, In 1817 the Independence of the 
Republic of Chile was proclaimed, and the directorship was 
offered to the victorious San Martin. Whether San Martia 
had other views, or whether his professions of preferring a private 
station are to be believed, he declined the offer, and warml 
recommended in his ‘stead general O’Higgins. This amiable 
and well-meaning man had distinguished himself in previoug 
contests against the Spanish authorities by his bravery and 
resolution in the army, and by his wise conduet and conciliat- 
ing temper in the management of the factions that tore the 
serly councils of the patricts. He was appointed dictator, and 
remained in office ill the year 1823: having lost his popu- 
larity, prmcipally. by means of the peculation and corruption of 
his minister ,of finance, he was compelled to abdicate, and to 
retire into Peru, General Freyre, a man better known for his 
hogesty and his.good intentions than his talents, had headed 
the discontented faction, and took the seat of director, which 
O’Higgins bad been forced to abandon. The real power in 
Chile :dies inthe hands of a small number of aristocratical 

ives: with the exception of these, the Chilenos, provided they 
axe permitted to follow their occupations in peace, take very little 
interest in political changes. When O'Higgins was appointed 
dixector, he selected five of the most influential citizens as his 
council, dastead of secouding his views, the supreme director 
found that they not only thwarted them on every occasion, but 
that they designed to render their powes hereditary. While 
they were deliberating on this step, the director, by the adyice 
of Cochrane, A ted the bold measure of freeing himself 
from. ‘the tymapny of this oligarchy, and issued a decree for 
summoning a national congress. In 1822 the congress assem- 
bled, and commenced its deliberations on a new tariff, and the 
formation of a. constitution. Neither the tariff nor the consti- 
tution appears. to have been constructed by men qualified for 
the important duties they were called upon to perform. The 
following is an outline of the captain they devised :— 

—- 
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‘ The executive power is vested in a supreme director, whose duty it 
is to administer, execute, and promulgate the laws of the country ; he 
has the prerogative of first proposing the outline of any new law, but 
for this he must have the previous sanction of the council of state; he 
is to organize and dispose of the land and sea forces, but not to command 
them ; to appoint all subaltern officers by his own free will, but none 
above the rank of lieutenant-colonel without consent of the senate ; 
he is to declare war or peace as sanctioned by the senate ; to appoint his 
own ministers, subject to the approval of the council of ‘state: to 
mitigate and pardon convicts, but only with the approval of the ‘senate ; 
to remove public officers for incapacity, with consent, of the ‘senate, or 
for malpractices only, by handing over theit accusations to the ‘public 
tribunals ; to make treaties of peace and alliance, commerce, &c. only 
by consent of the senate ; to appoint diplomatic agents, and to’ define 
their powers only with the full consent of the senate ; to nominate 
persons to office with consent of the senate: he is to have’ three 
ministers of state to assist him in his political functions. 

‘ The council of state is composed of seven persons, yiz. two members 
of the supreme court of justice, one church dignitary, one military 
chief, one inspector of rents, and two acting directors of national economy. 
Its functions are—to consult with the director, and to approve or ‘reject 
any project of a new law; to approve of the appointments of the 
ministers, or to move for their dismissal ; to examine the badget’ to be 
presented to the senate ; in fine to be consulted by the director on every 
matter of consequence. This body is to assemble ‘in the house ‘of the 
director twice every week. . 

©The senate is composed of nine individuals, chosen for ‘six years, 
which term may be indefinitely extended! Its duties are, to wat¢h'over 
the due observance of the laws and good conduct of public fanictionaries ; 
to sanctiun or disapprove of the laws ; to suspend instantly ‘any exetutive 
act of the director, which they may think likely to lead to’ bad teésiilts, 
or any violation of the laws; to watch over the national habits’ and 
morals ; to regulate the education of youth; ‘to sée that ciyit ‘virtues 
and morality may attain public reward and distinction ; ‘to ‘protect private 
guarantees ; to qualify the merit of individuals, preserving a register of 
the services and virtues of each citizen to be recommended to the notice 
of the director, or proposed for benemeritos to the sanction’ of the 
national chamber to be admitted to this grade. Moreover, the duties ‘of 
the senate are, to sanction the rules and ordinances of every ‘public’ body, 
or regulations of every public office presented ‘by the director';' to 
sanction declarations of war, with the previous consepit' ofthe national 
chamber, treaties of peace and commerce, taxes ‘dnd’ contributions, 
budgets, loans, appointments and dismissals of public officers, formations 
of cities and towns, ceremonials of public feasts, public establishments 
of all kinds, and a very long list of petty duties which properly belong 
alone to the executive authorities. The details of its forms of proceed- 
ing are minute and childish, particularly such ‘as relate to the dis- 
tinguishing all the deserving citizens into certain ‘classes in the grand 
registry of civic merit—viz. that of ordinary merit, deserving merit 
(benemeritos),-and merit of heroic degree (en grado heroico), 
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‘ The national chamber is a body of representatives called together on 
any important occasion ; its number must be above fifty and under 
200; one-eighth part of this body is replaced every year by an equal 
portion of new members elected for the purpose. The members of this body 
must reside in the town where the senate assembles; and, whenever the 
senate chooses to order a convocation of the chamber, one of the ministers 
of state, the secretary of the senate, and the fiscal (or attorney-general), 
proceed to, ballot for the names of twenty-five out of the list of the 
whole chamber ; and the number so ballotted are bound immediately to 
assemble in order to approve or disapprove of such laws as the senate 
may transmit to them ; to approve or disapprove of questions of war, 
peace, loans, and contributions ; to sanction the appointment of citizens 
of ordinary merit, and those of heroic degree; and to appoint the 
tribunal of censorship of the press. Each session is to continue during 
twa sittings only, one to receive the laws and listen to the speech of the 
reporter, the other to discuss and determine the matter: these two 
sittings must not exceed the time of the two following days. 

‘ There are, besides, electoral assemblies formed in every district or 
parish. of 200 inhabitants, whose functions are, to elect or eject such 
citizens as benemeritos as are proposed to them by competent magis- 
tracy. . They may petition the executive to discharge any functionary 
whom they consider to have abused his situation. 

‘ A new arrangement is to be instituted in the judicial courts, but no 
mention is made respecting any reformation in the jurisprudence of the 
country. 

‘A perfect liberty of the press is pompously declared ; but the law is 
to, permit no one to intermeddle with the mysteries, dogmas, or discipline 
of ata or the system of morality generally approved of by the 
catholic church. _The tribunal of the liberty of the press is to be 
composed of seven individuals; there is also to be a body of literary 
counsellors to, whom every article to be printed is to be submitted, for 
the;.simple and only purpose of cautioning the author against any 
anon proposition he may desire to publish: should the author be 
dissatisfied with this caution, he may appeal to the above-mentioned 
tribunal, which is to decide upon the subject. 

“Finally,.among the many absurd reforms that are ordered to take 
place by, the new constitution, is that of national morality. A moral 
code is to be, formed, “wherein is to be defined the duties of a 
citizen in alk. stages of his life, and in every condition of society, 
forming for, him habits, exercises, duties, public instruction, rituals, 
and pleasures; which the laws are to transform into customs, and’ the 
customs into etvic virtues and morals! !” ’— Miers, vol. ii. p. 113-117. 


Several months before the announcement of this constitution 
the supreme director, O’Higgins, had resigned his authority into 
the hands of a small body of individuals, the heads of a powerful 
faction. General Freyre is destitute of talents for government, 
and ‘was in fact the tool of this party. His intentions we believe 
to have been benevolent and pure, and his professions were 
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liberal and enlightened. It is feared, however, that none of them 
have been carried into effect, and that the grievances com- 
plained of under the directorship of O’Higgins are still more 
grievous under that of Freyre. Under the former director 
many beneficial projects and improvements were carried into 
execution; debts, at first considerable, were in process of 
time liquidated ; and, though there was, no doubt, much 
peculation and wasteful expenditure, national liberty had been , 
established by the final expulsion of the enemy; the t 
enterprise of the invasion of Peru had been successfully 
effected ; a navy had been created, and had, under lord Coch- 
rane, performed the most brilliant exploits. Under the second 
director immense debts were contracted, and the expenditure 
of the state increased to a frightful extent, wholly beyond 
the power of the revenue to meet in atime of peace ; and, when 
all circumstances conspired to encourage the projects of reform 
and retrenchment which had been made the grounds of dispos- 
sessing his predecessor of his power. General dissatisfaction 
prevailed among the people, and the utmost confusion among the 
parties who pita dae the measures of state. At the close of 1824 

eneral Freyre quarrelled with his senate, who refused to concur 
m the expenses of refitting the fleet, and dismissed it. ' The 
new constitution was abrogated, a national congress was suiti- 
moned, great animosities were kindled, violent disputes atose, 
and in some commotions in the middle of last year, the assembly 
of representatives was dispersed by the director. 

Chile is still in a state of revolution, and it is very difficult 
to foresee the steps by means of which ultimate tranquillity and 
happiness will be established. It is to be lamented that the 
moral character of the Chilenos seems to require for its’ purifi- 
cation a fiery trial. The bad faith, the indifference to justi¢e, 
and the total disregard of honesty or honour in all political 
matters, must retard the period of the final enjoyment off liberty, 
civil and religious, in Chile. ‘ on 

Great Britain has already acknowledged the claims which 
other countries of South America possess of being treated ‘with 
on the footing of independent nations. Mr. Nugent, who was 
sent as the British commissioner to Chile, has not found himself 
authorized to make such a statement of the affairs of the 
republic, as to induce our government to take the samé ste 
with regard to it. Thisis a disgrace which should be felt; ‘atid, 
were it felt, its effect must be beneficial. The fact is alluded 
to in one of the latest proclamations of general Freyrte ‘as‘a 
stimulus to the preservation of order and the adoption of en- 
lightened measures of government. 
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Art. X.—Remarks on the Administration of Criminal Justice in 
. Scotland, and the Changes proposed to be introduced into it. By a 


Member of the Faculty of Advocates. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and 
Cadell, London.. 1825. 


F[‘HE, manner of conducting the preliminary stages of our 
"~~ Criminal procedure, and its attendant evils, more especially 
in the provinces, have begun to excite of late some share 
of the ,publie, attention; although those evils, being felt 
almost entirely by the poorer and less influential classes of 
society, have as yet escaped with a notice wholly inadequate 
to the importance of the subject. Of the general barbarity and 
inconsistency of the criminal law, there are few who have not 
heard. Discussions have begun, and will probably be lon 
continued, before any substantial change is effected. Indeed 
it appears not unlikely that whatever changes it may be judged 
expedient to introduce into the general character of our law, will 
be directed rather to the civil than to the criminal branch. The 
eruel delay, vexation,,and expense, incident to the procedure of 
our civil tribunals, and which have become almost proverbial, 
may, perhaps, as they press severely on the wealthier classes, 
be on that account the sooner remedied. But who shall femove 
the evils which affect the well-being of the poorer classés, whose 
sufferings are in general less known, and whose claims are 
seldom advocated? Nothing, as we well know, has received 
more, praise than that part of our legal system which relates to 
the gratuitous administration of certain judicial duties by the 
country justices ; and, if there be some who doubt its excellence, 
and venture to notice its numerous practical defects, this must 
be attributed to a propensity now becoming more prevalent : 
we mean a; disposition to try the merits of every institution, 
however lauded, by the test of utility; and to withhold appro- 
bation, till it has been ascertained with as much accuracy as 
the case admits, that, of all the means by which the end can be 
attained, the institution in question has employed the best. 
This, subject has also acquired of late a greater egree of interest, 
from, the,alleged increase of crime, more particularly in the 
agricultural districts; a fact which has attracted the notice of 
the legislature, and is to, he inferred from the circumstance of 
an mcreased number of committals. This general increase has, 
we are aware, been by some attributed to those partial improve- 
ments which haye been introduced into the discipline of the 
English county gaols, and which are supposed, by diminishing 
their well-known corruptive tendency, to have induced a greater 
number of persons to prosecute, The increased amount of crime 
among the rural population, as compared with that of the larger 
towns and manufacturing districts (a fact which, however 
incredible, seems pretty well established) might, perhaps, be 
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satisfactorily explained by adverting to the continued effects of 
the Game-laws on the temper and morals of. the lower classes, 
as well as on the intellects of the higher. We wish at present 
to direct attention to some facts relative to the annual com- 
mittals, with which we are furnished by parliamentary docu- 
ments, and to examine the general question—-whether the 
persons by whom the functions of a local magistracy are at 
present performed, are really the persons best fitted to exercise 
them. Of this, at least, we feel.assured, that whether crime 
may be increasing or decreasing in, England, there are sufficient 
causes in existence to render its increase not improbable, and a 
sufficient quantity of. evil annually inflicted, upon the lower 
classes io. give some interest, to the inquiry, \It.is'well known, 
that of the. individuals annually incarcerated, ia England and 
Ireland, a considerable number, remain in, prison, some time 
before their innocence or guilt can be ascertained—a hardship 
which, till the late paints Sait of winter circuits, was felt to 
a dreadful extent, and which still, exists,, though, ina less 
degree. From the parliamentary returns, it also appears that 
of those annually committed a large proportion, are. afterwards 
acquitted on tral, or discharged by the grand, jury, having thus 
unjustly suffered the penalties of imprisonment ; in prisons too, . 
the whole effect. of which upon their moral, character is most 
pernicious. These circumstances are of themselves; adequate 
to the production not only of an. apparent, but ; of ,,a./ neal, 
increase of crime; and when conjoined with the effects of the 
Game-laws (to which we have already alluded), and the, perma- 
nent influence of a bad system of criminal law, \tend directly 
and strongly to the demoralization of society, 
The evils arising from improper committals are manifold, and 

may be divided into those which are incurred immediately, by 
the prisoner, and those which must thence ultimately result to 
the public. To the prisoner, who, belongs in general, to, those 
classes of the community who subsist by labour, and, whose 
capital may be said to consist entirely in his. own health and 
strength, and in the disposal of his own time, it is an.evil_of 
no slight magnitude to be imprisoned for a space of sometimes 
more than two months; and, when discharged, though |inno- 
cent, to be obliged to pay those legal expenses, which, however 
trifling the amount, exceed his diminished; means of payment. 
The loss, too, of character, incident to imprisonment, and the 
sufferings of his family (if he has one) must not be forgotten in 
estimating the amount of hardship. To the public it is again 
an evil, because such is the general constitution of our gaols, 
that a residence within their walls, while it by no means 
lessens the force of previous bad habits in those who are 
really guilty, seldom fails to contaminate those who may have 
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been innocent at the time of their committal. As the public 
interest imperiously requires the distinction between innocence 
and guilt to be as strongly marked as possible, nothing can be 
more injurious than a course of proceeding which tends to con- 
found them. But the infliction of a certain quantity of suffering 
in the shape of imprisonment upon a person who after- 
wards turns out to have been deserving of none, has a direct 
tendency to remove, pro tanto, all distinction between the treat- 
ment which is applied to imnocence, and that which is applied 
to guilt. When aman has been allowed to remain in prison a 
certain time, and when, at the expiration of that time, it is ascer- 
tained that no sufficient grounds for trial exist against him, or 
that, when tried, nothing which amounts to a legal proof-of his 
guilt can be obtamed, it is' obvious that he has undergone so 
much gratuitous suffering. But this is notall. The offence, if 
of a trifling nature, of which the prisoner is accused, would not, 
were the charge substantiated, be followed by a punishment 
more severe than that which he-has actually undergone; while 
he must still be considered to all intents innocent. Here we 
have punishment of the same ‘intensity applied in numerous 
cases to two sets of persons, whose treatment should be diame- 
trically opposite: imprisonment being meant for the safe 
custedy'of the aceused in one instance, and for the punishment 
of the convicted’ in another. 

Such being the evils attendant on incarceration, when impro- 
perly employed, it might have been reasonably expected that, 
in a country whose inhabitants have been long accustomed to 
boast of the excellence of their law, and of its impartial and 
skilful administration, so dreadful a power as that of imprison- 
ment would have been intrusted to those only who were com- 
petent to exercise it, if not for the good, at least not to the injury, 
of the numerical majority.. It might have been expected that 
imprisonment, at all times an evil, and trebly so when made the 
vehicle of moral,'and sometimes of physical contagion, should 
be resorted to only when absolutely necessary, and then, for the 
shortest possible time. That the contrary of this is the case, is 
well known to all who are acquainted with the facts ; but those 
facts, striking as they are, will cease to appear wonderful, when 
we consider by what. persons the functions of criminal magis- 
trates are exercised. ‘The author of the sensible amphlet 
whose name stands at the head of this article, and which was 
published more than a year ago, has confined himself more 
particularly to a view of the comparative merits of the English 
and Scottish system of criminal justice. In the course of his 
reasonings, he appears to us to defend some things connected 
with the existing institutions of Scotland which are not defen- 
sible, There is one part of his work, however, in which we feel 
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disposed to agree with him, and which merits much attention 
in. this part of the island. We allude to that in which he — 
the evils resulting from the administration of legal duties by an 
unpaid and irresponsible magistracy. mes and loud as are 
the praises which it has been long the fashion to lavish upon 
this institution, it will be difficult, we think, for those who 
entertain any clear ideas as to the nature and ends of judicial 
duties, to defend it any longer. 
The administration of local justice forms one of those services 
which the.landed aristocracy of this country are still expected, 
in part, to perform, in compliance, probably, with the usages of 
those ages in which that body constituted, the only one by 
which these duties could be discharged, As: the institution of 
Grand Juries was, it is probable, advantageous to the ends 
of justice, at a period ‘* when trials came round only once in 
seven years, and when the powers of law were wielded by fierce, 
impatient, and arbitrary barons, or the ministers of an arbitrary 
king ;” so, perhaps, the administration of justice by an unpaid 
magistracy may have been once the less of twoevils. In, this, 
however, as in every thing else, relatmg to our institutions, the 
= of less civilized ages are still retained, and, de- 
ended with the most obstinate pertinacity, while the circum- 
stances out of which they arose Soe not only ceased to exist, 
but the whole fabric of society is changed. At. a time when 
the art of weighing evidence was so little understood as, to 
resolve itself chiefly into a comparison of the numerical amount 
of swearers on one side or the other; and when the, innocence or 
guilt of the accused was decided by his success in walking, over 
burning ploughshares unhurt, or in single combat. with, his 
accuser ; the examination of witnesses was a matter of tolerable 
facility. According, however, to the opinions ,of the best- 
informed persons in the age in which we live, this, part of 
criminal procedure:is one of considerable difficulty and delicacy, 
demanding not only a knowledge of the general principles of evi- 
dence, but no small amount of practical skill, That the persons 
by whom this duty is performed are not required to possess either 
of these acquirements is sufficiently known ; and the result of 
this deficiency is apparent in the prodigious number of improper 
committals. As the justices, whose names are in, the commis- 
sion of the peace, are, in general, those persons who enjoy the 
greatest wealth and consideration in their respective , counties, 
they may almost be said to form an hereditary magistracy, who 
derive their official situation, not from any peculiar aptitude, or 
in consequence of any preparatory instruction, but from the 
accident of having been born in a certain rank, and in possession 
of a certain yr of the good things of this life. It follows 
that, against the effect of their negligence, blunders, or preju- 
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dices, no efficient security exists. In this respect, its members 
may be compared to those of that part of our matchless consti- 
tution which consists of a chamber of hereditary legislators. 
Between the members of an hereditary senate, and those of 
the local magistracy, there are many points of resemblance. 
They are both indebted for their situation to the circumstance 
of being born in the higher classes, or possessed of comparative 
affluence ; the necessity of preliminary instruction is not recdg- 
nized in either case ; they are both unpaid in money, and both 
virtually irresponsible. The former, indeed, are avowedly so >in 
the case of the latter, there is an appearance of responsibility, 
which somewhat resembles that in which the members of the 
cabinet stand to Parliament; responsibility toa collective body, 
of which they themselves form a = and over which they 
exercise at all times a paramount influence. As the encomiums, 
however, which have been bestowed upon the judicial system in 
question by its admirers have been principally foundad on the 
circumstance of their being gratuitous, or more properly 
speaking, of their being unaccompanied by any pecuniary 
recompense, we may be allowed to offer a few remarks upon the 
subject of gratuitous services in general. 

he exertions made by the country gentlemen in the adminis- 
tration ‘of criminal justice have been represented as generous 
and ‘disinterested. The people of England, it has been said, 
had ‘reason ‘to rejoice at the reflection that so many of the 
wealthy arid dignified were found willing to employ their time, 
without pecuttiary recompense, in administering the laws of their 
country. The country gentlemen resident on their estates, while 
they thts saved to the state, as has been alleged, the expense of 
supporting 4 large number of salaried legal functionaries, might 
be considered as the natural guardians of the people, ard the 
protectors of public morals. This is, no doubt, a pleasing 
picture ; and, could we “© for a moment the ends’ for ‘whic 
laws were instituted, and farther shut our eyes to the appalling 
facts that nearly 1,300 persons are annually imprisoned for offences 
agairist the Game-laws alone, while the gaols are filled to over- 
flowing ‘ftom the effects of improper committals, we might, 
perhaps, be more inclined to take the rose-coloured view of the 
matter, and to join in celebrating the paternal cares of the terri- 
torial aristocracy. ‘But the merits of every institution must be 
tried by facts instead of declamation. 

It will be admitted that security for the faithful discharge of 
duties is the principal desideratum in every branch of legislation. 
The question, then, is, how is this to be attained ? The answer is 
—by employing the same means which are adopted to ensure the 
faithfal discharge of duties in every thing else; by the proper 
application of rewards and punishments, of pleasure and of pain 
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By employing, in short, those means which the common sense of 
mankind has suggested to them as the most fitted to ensure 
the discharge of the ordinary duties of life. 

It becomes here necessary to notice shortly, the principal 
motives by which mankind are influenced, Human nature, we 
must remember, is the subject-matter on which the legislator 
is called to operate; and as the instruments which he employs 
are drawn from the subject-matter itself, it becomes essential to 
understand distinctly their nature, 

As every human action, from the most insignificant, to the 
most important, must be preceded by a motive, the first ques- 
tion which presents itself 1s the following: By what are motives 
regulated? Were it. possible, to learn, from experience, the 
existence of an object, or class. of objects, capable of exercising 
an universal and unvarying empire oyer all our motives, it is 
evident that we should at once be furnished, with the knowledge 
which. we desire. By obtaining the command of. these, objects, 
the legislator would be, in. a great, measure, enabled to give 
to human actions the direction which he might wish: in other 
words, to induce mankind to the. performance,.of one set. of 
actions, and to avert them from the committal of others,, to 
ensure the discharge of duties, and to prevent the commission 
of crime. These regulators of human motives will, be, found in 
the sensations of pleasure and pain, including under the former 
all those. which result from the possession of any, object. which 
is generally desired by mankind ; and under the latter, alljthose 
ideas which men are accustomed to hold in aversion.,,,; 

From, these two main sources arise a,number , of., different 
motives, which, according as they draw their origin, from, one or 
the other sensation, may be called motives of the pleasurable or 
of the painful class. The pleasurable, it is obvious, will, consist 
of the matter.of good, in one or other of its shapes, of pleasure, 
riches, pawer, honour, &c.; the painful, of the contrary... These 
being the only two classes of regulating motives, which. it is 

ossible to discover by the most complete analysis; we can only 
influence human action by their application in one, or, other of 
the three following methods: either by employing .motiyes, of 
the plossnmniie class, or those of the painful, or by uniting both. 

That these are facts, and facts of universal. application, will 
not, we think, be denied. With the nature of their. practical 
operation we are all acquainted. It will be found accordingly, 
that, although mankind in general, are but little disposed to 
study the constitution of their nature, and to analyze with accu- 
racy the secret springs of action; this universal tendency. to 
the pursuit of pleasure, and to the avoidance of pain, is too striking 
a circumstance to have been overlooked. It has, on the con- 
trary, been recognized, in one shape or other, as the basis of al] 
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those arrangements between man and man, in which the perform- 
ance of any set of acts by one party has been desired by another. 
Sometimes the pleasurable sanction alone has been held out ; as 
in the case of a reward offered for the discharge of any duty, 
or as a stimulus to the performance of any meritorious action ; 
sometimes the painful alone, as in the case of compulsory labour, 
or slavery.’ In civilized ages and countries, however, the most 
frequent course has been, to unite the two sanctions, as in the 
well-known relation of master and ‘servant. We are told by 
Alfieri, that, while at school, he frequently performed the tasks 
of one of his companions, who was either unwilling or unable 
to perform them for himself. ‘This he was induced to do, by the 
promise of balls to play with, #f he chose to perform the task, 
and by the threat of’a beating, if he would not consent to doso. 
Or, to use his own'words, * Mi ci costringeva con questo bellis- 
simo argomento: ‘Se tu mi vuoi fare il componimento, ‘io ti do 
due palle da giuocare ;’'e mele mostrava, belline, di quattro colori, 
di un bel panno, ben cucite, ed ottimamente rimbalyanti ; * se tu 
noa melo vuoi fare, ti do due scappellotti,’ ed alzava in cid dire 
la prepotente swa-mano, lasciandomela pendente sul capo. To 
pigliavé le ‘due ‘palle, e gli faceva il componimento.” The 
“ bellissimo’ argomento,” so effectually employed by Alfieri’s 
companion, is, in fact, the only argument which can be applied 
to the subject, and it is one of daily and hourly application. It 
is an argument; too, which but rarely fails. These, then, are the 
means which the common sense and common observation of 
mankind have suggested towards the attainment of their ends, 
where dutiés ‘of 'a domestic and private nature are concerned ; 
and in order to enstire the performance of such as are of a public 
nature, 1iothing miore is necessary than a mote extensive appli- 
cation of these means. Were it not that inconsistency in every 
thing forms one of the most striking features im human conduct, 
it might certainly appear, at first sight, not a little’ surprising, 
that the efficacy of these means, which are so fully recognized 
in private’ life, should-be overlooked ‘in all that relates to the 
discharge of public’ duties ; that they should be adopted, where 
the interests of an individual, or of a family, are concerned, and 
grossly neglected where those of a nation are in question. And 
yet it will hardly be denied that, as human nature is ever the 
same, in whatever circtimstances it may exist, and as the public 
functionary is a man, actuated by the same motives, and insti- 
gated by the same propensities, which govern his fellow-men, 
there appears but little reason for supposing his case to form an 
exception to the general lot of humanity. The cause of this 
apparent inconsistency, however, must be sought for in the 
following fact, that, at the period at which most of the 
governments of the world have been formed, the mass of 
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mankind has been too ignorant to recognize this truth, or teo 
feeble to act upon it, even if recognized. Being once established, 
it was in the power, as it was always to the advantage, of 
the governing, to maintain this illusion on the part of the 
governed: which was rendered less difficult by the wide 
interval existing between them. The wealth of the one, and the 
poverty of the other, enabled the former class to encourage and 
sustain the belief that they formed a distinct race of beings. 

Having premised.so much as to human motives in general, 
we proceed to inquire into the artificial application of those, by 
which the performance of duties is to be ensured. - 

From the co-operation of the pleasurable and painful sanc- 
tions, or, in other words, from the holding out on one hand a 
recompense for the performance of a duty, and on the other 
hand a penalty for its non-performance, arises responsibility, 
the most powerful instrument, perhaps, of the moral world. 
It will obviously appear, we think, upon reflection, that the 
presence of each of these sanctions is requisite to constitute 
responsibility, or that it could exist only in an imperfect 
degree without their union. - If the pleasurable sanction were 
alone employed, the discharge of duties would be but badly 
secured, e may easily conceive what would be the zeat 
and fidelity of a domestic servant, whe should be: protected 
from all danger of dismissal, whatever might be his con- 
duct, while he was at the same time secure of receiving his 
wages. If, on the other hand, the painful were the only induce- 
ments, although it be probable that in this case the services 
required might be better performed than in the former, one 
great and powerful stamulus to exertion would evidently be want- 
ing, the hope of enjoyment. It is on this account, that the 
labour of a slave is seldom so productive as that of a freeman. 

Let us now consider the case of services gratuitous and un~ 
checked. Here neither sanction is held out directly. It is 
obvious, however, that some inducement to their performance 
must somewhere exist, or they would not be performed at all. 
If they are of an agreeable nature, the pleasure resulting from 
them will of itself afford a sufficient security for their perform- 
ance. Few services, however, are of a purely agreeable nature. 
They generally involve a greater or lesser portion of trouble, 
which is only a name for a particular sort of pain, and, as such, 
is disliked by all-men. 

We may therefore feel pretty certain, that when services are 
performed without any ostensible recompense, it is because 
they axe either of themselves agreeable, or because they may 
be converted, directly or indirectly, into a source either of 
pecuniary profit, or of some other species of good, in the shape. 
of power, patronage, or increased importance im society. Whether 
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they are converted into a source of pecuniary gain, or into one 
of honour and influence, will of course depend upon the cir- 
cumstances and rank in society of those by whom they are dis- 
charged, and upon the greater or lesser check which public 
opinion can exercise upon their conduct. In the former case 
corruption will prevail; in the latter the duties will be dis- 
charged in a slovenly and inefficient manner. The unpaid 
magistracy of Ireland affords a striking instance of the former, 
it being pretty well established in evidence, that the grossest 
bribery prevails in the administration of what is called justice 
to the lower classes. It appears distinctly that the more needy 
of the petty local magistrates are accustomed to receive bribes as 
a matter of course, and bribes in some instances of the most 
revolting nature. An example of the latter is visible in the ° 
unpaid magistracy of Engiand. This body is, as we have for- 
merly mentioned, composed principally of the members of the 
resident local aristocracy. the affluence, education, and rank 
in society by which these persons are distinguished, are suffi- 
cient to secure them from all imputation of corrupt practices in 
their judicial capacity : so far, therefore, it is well; but unfortu~ 
nately this is not suflicient for the ends of justice, Where a 
magistrate is virtually irresponsible, his errors.or indolence may 
be productive of as much evil as his partiality. That the pro- 
vincial magistracy of England is, in all but name, irresponsible, 
is matter of notoriety. It is idle to talk of the legal 
remedies which lie open to the party aggrieved. When we 
consider to what classes of the people those persons belong, 
who are most liable to suffer from the effects of unmerited im- 
prisomment, it will readily appear that, independently of the 
odium which they would incur, the heavy legal expenses are 
uite sufficient to deter them from any attempt to obtain re- 
ress. But even if the suffering party should wish to do so, 
another and a formidable difficulty occurs. The appeal lies from 
the indjvidual justice toa number of his brother justices; and it 
is evidently their interest to protect each other as far as possible.. 
The conduct of those preliminary investigations, which form- 
the province of the justice of the peace, is one which requires 
particular attention, According to the author of the “ Remarks,” 
it is'a duty which cannot with propriety be confided to unskilled 
persons. He insists upon this part of the subject at some 
length, maintaining that the investigation of criminal evidence 
constitutes one of the wisest and most difficult of the egal 
functions, and one in which, without a previous knowledgeof the 
rules of evidence, and no inconsiderable portion of practical skill,. 
the greatest errors may be frequently committed. When we 
remember by whom these duties in-question axe actually dis- 
charged, it will not appear extraordinary that they should. 
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be performed in a careless and superficial manner. It would 
be indeed miraculous, that a country-gentleman, whose atten- 
tion is in general directed to his own business or pleasures, and 
whose habits of mind (like those of most persons of that class) 
are not nape yay | favourable to intellectual labour, more espe- 
cially when of a dry and repulsive kind, should patiently devote 
his time to the ale of evidence. This is more than can be 
expected from any man; but to expect it from one who is not 
paid for it, and who by shifting the responsibility on others 
can escape the penalty attached to partiality or unskilfulness, 
would be to expect actions without an adequate motive. 

We have hitherto considered the danger of improper commit- 
tals as arising solely from the love of ease; from that open 
in short, of our nature which prompts us to avoid all sorts of 
painful sensations, and trouble among the rest, unless we expect 
to derive from it a pleasure more than equivalent to the pain. 
This, it would appear, must manifest itself in no inconsiderable 
degree, where the services are such as to involve much mental 
exertion, and will, in ali probability, acquire the ascendancy, 
when not counteracted by any efficient check. As matters 
stand, however, improper committals result from other causes, 
and must continue to * so while the administration of justice 
is confided to the same hands. Even were it possible to believe 
that functionaries unpaid and irresponsible could be in case 
expected to discharge their duties with fidelity, and that it 
would be expedient to commit to such persons the power of 
imprisonment, there would still be valid reasons for not select- 
ing for this particularduty, the members of the local aristoeracy. 

mpartiality is the most essential of the judicial qualities, and 
it will not be denied that in all which relates to the administra- 
tion of justice, even the suspicion of partiality, from whatever 
cause arising, cannot but be prejudicial. In selecting, there- 
fore, those Tenationssine who are to conduct the preliminary 
stages of criminal procedure, and who possess the power of 
committing to prison, it is highly expedient to guard, as far as 
= against the existence of any bias by which they may 
e predisposed to judge favourably, or unfavourably, of any 
particular classes of persons. That such a bias exists but too 
strongly in the minds of many, perhaps most, country gentle- 
men, on certain subjects connected with their habitual amuse- 
ments, is a matter of sufficient notoriety. The arbitrary com- 
mittals which take place under the Game-laws can leave no 
doubt on this head. This is a subject upon which, as our 
author remarks, “‘ country gentlemen are too often liable to 
assion or prejudice; and where they are intrusted as in 
ngland with wielding the power of criminal justice in those ve 
matters where they are most likely te be excited.” “ It may 
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be added,” he observes in another place, “ that, very frequently, 
country gentlemen who are applied to for the committal of a 
prisoner are the persons Jeast qualified to form an impartial 
Opinion on the merits of the case on which they are required to 
determine, If the crime has occurred in their own vicinity, 
and they are applied to, as being the nearest.magistrates, which 
usually occurs, how difficult is it for them to divest their minds 
entirely of the private information, the public prejudice, or the 
just indignation which the near prospect of an atrocious crime 
so naturally occasions! If the person brought before them is 
a notorious thief or poacher, how éasily may they be induced 
to believe that he has again had recourse to his old practices, if 
they are charged against him! If they are ardently attached 
to country sports, with how much jealousy must they view any 
alleged cases of depredation on their favourite amusement! 
Prejudices of. this kind are so natural, and so unavoidable, even 
in minds of the greatest powers, that it is impossible that the 
ingie justices should be completely free from them.” 
here is still a third cause of improper committals, to which 

our author does not allude, and the influence of which it would be 
difficult to estimate, although it is, in some places, undoubtedly 
great. We mean the direct interest which the attorney whom 
the justices employ must have in unduly increasing them. It 
is to hima source of profit, and one which is not in general 
neglected... In a former article of this work, it is stated, on the 
authority of Mr, Wilmot, one of the justices of the peace for 
the county. of Warwick, “ that the clerks to the public police- 
office at. Birmingham, who are three in number, receive, on an 
areenipts £5,000 per annum (by others the amount is estimated 
at half that sum) for their services in criminal prosecutions. 
Of this emolument, a part accrues to them in their capacity of 
prosecutors, which character they are permitted to assume in 
cases which come before that office.” hen the large propor- 
tion of persons sent to the assizes from Birmingham, and of 
whom a. considerable number are generally discharged, had 
excited attention, the magistrates declared that, “ large as the 
number of commitments was, they did not commit one-tenth of 
the prisoners who were brought before{them.” To what extent this 
may be carried, it appears difficult to determine ; but itis one of 
the common consequences of employing persons who are not pre- 
viously qualified for the discharge of their duties. In these cases, 
their performance is generally suffered, through indolence, to de- 
volve on such,as manage to convert it into a source of gain. 

We have now mentioned the reasons which would induce us 
to believe, @ priori, that under the English system of judicial 
duties administered by an unpaid and irresponsible magistracy, 
improper committals must frequently take place, and conse- 
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From the foregoing document it appears that for fourteen years 
preceding 1823 the average number of committals for England 
and Wales was 10,036; and the number of the acquittals, no 
bills found, and non-prosecutions, 3,514: or, in other words, 
that nearly 3,514 persons out of 10,036 have annually suffered 
imprisonment, who ought not to have been imprisoned at all. 
If the average of the last seven years be taken, the amount of 
the committals will be found to be 13,240, and that of the 
acquittals, no bills found, and non-prosecutions, 4,437, It is 
obvious, therefore, that the number of persons who have suffered 
unmerited imprisonment before their case has been considered 
by the grand or petty jury, amount annually to about one-third 
of the whole committals, a phenomenon which is sufficiently 
explained by the circumstance of those committals haying been 
made, in the majority of instances, by the unpaid provincial 
magistracy. It will be easily conceived how much unnecessary 
suffering 1s thus occasioned, and how much moral contamina- 
tion is the inevitable result. 

It ought here to be remarked that, as the returns to which 
we have had access do not distinguish between the cases in 
which the grand jury have found no bill, and those in which 
prosecutions have been dropped, it is impossible to decide with 
accuracy upon the extent of judicial incapacity exercised in 
making the committals, but the number of prosecutions aban- 
doned would be found to bear but a small proportion to the 
latter. That relinquishment, indeed, of criminal prosecutions 
already commenced, which, conjointly with many other causes, 
tends to render the operation of justice in England so vacillating 
and uncertain, could not and would not take place under a 
rational system of procedure. 

The method of administering criminal justice in Scotland 
differs, as our readers know, from that pursued in England. 
The features by which it is principally distinguished are, the 
existence of a public prosecutor for the kingdom, assisted by 
inferior officers ; and the establishment, in every county, of pro- 
fessional and responsible functionaries, by whom the preliminary 
stages, or precognitions, as they are called, are generally con- 
ducted. fn some cases these investigations are concluded, 

reviously to committal, by the local unpaid magistracy, as in 
Pngland ; but our author observes that, in almost every instance 
in whict™this has happened, some formality has been over- 
looked, or some error committed, which it is found afterwards 
very difficult to remedy ; and, as may be supposed, the number 
of persons improperly committed is, in these cases, much 
greater. The good sense, however, of the local magistracy 
generally dictates to them the propriety of allowing these duties 
R 
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to be performed by the persons legally appointed for the pur- 
pose. Besides the Court of Justiciary, which forms the supreme 
criminal tribunal of Scotland, and by which rotatory justice is 
administered at certain periods of the year, there are established 
in each county sheriff-courts ; and in each town of. any con- 
sideration a burgh-court. Before these courts are tried the 
cases of minor delinquency, the prosecutions being forthwith 
commenced and terminated by.a public officer, called the pro- 
curator fiscal, who is liable in damages and expenses, in case of 
improper or groundless prosecution. On the occurrence of an 
offence of a graver nature, application is made in the first 
instance to the procurator fiscal for the district or county; the 
injured party is required to sign a written complaint, and the 
accused is then committed for further examination ; the com- 
mitting magistrate, as well as the complaining party, — 
responsible for improper committal. For this purpose the perio 
of imprisonment seldom exceeds a few days; seventeen have 
been decided to be illegal. The examination of evidence is then 
conducted by the procurator fiscal, generally before the sheriff- 
substitute, and rediaced to writing. When it is concluded, the 
magistrate before whom this stage has been conducted, is 
required instantly to decide whether or not sufficient grounds 
appear to exist for bringing the accused to trial. If he thinks 
there are such grounds, a warrant is immediately granted ; if 
not, the prisoner is released. The warrant being granted, the 
accused may then apply for bail, the committing magistrate 
being allowed twenty-four hours to determine on the bailable 
or unbailable nature of the offence, and on the amount of bail 
to be required. The accused being committed for trial, the 
written evidence, or precognition, is now transmitted to Edin- 
burgh, in order that it may be determined whether or not the 
trial shall proceed. It is there. submitted to the advocate- 
depute for the circuit where the crime has arisen, who, if he 
conceives that no sufficient reasons exist for proceeding farther, 
directs the prisoner to be immediately released, the injured 
party having it still in his power, if he thinks proper, to prose- 
cute at his own instance, along with the lord-advocate. If the 
crown-counsel, however, thinks that there exist sufficient 
grounds for prosecution, he immediately directs the accused 
to be detained for trial, prepares the indictment, and himself 
conducts the prosecution at the next circuit. Should it appear 
to him that the case belongs to an inferior jurisdiction, he 
remits it to the sheriff, before whom it is immediately decided. 
Here, then, is something like responsibility. The person who 
is to decide upon the sufficiency of the evidence is a professional 
and salaried officer, resident in Edinburgh, and acquainted with 
the existing state of the law. He is himself obliged invariably 
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to conduct the trial, and is, therefore, more careful in the inves- 
tigation of evidence than a mere unskilled local magistrate, 
unpaid for his services, and dividing with the grand jury what- 
ever portion of responsibility may exist. 


‘ The crown-counsel are paid by fixed salaries, and have no interest 
whatever in increasing the number of prosecutions. By so doing, they 
augment their own trouble without sdding any thing to their emolument. 
If they decline to prosecute when there is good evidence, their profes- 
sional character suffers an irreparable injury by the successful prosecution 
of the offence at the instance of the injured party. To decline to pro- 
secute in such a case would be to proclaim their own imbecility in 
despairing of evidence, which one of their brethren, with inferior 
advantages, has brought to a successful issue.’ 


As, in the case of the unpaid English magistracy, the non- 
existence or imperfect application of the pleasurable and painful 
sanctions would have led us to suppose, @ priori, that their 
functions were negligently and inefficiently performed ; a sup- 
position which is confirmed, as we have seen, by the actual state 
of the facts; so, on the part of the Scottish magistracy, to 
whom those sanctions are more effectually applied, we might 
naturally expect to find greater diligence and attention. To 
show how far, in this case also, we are supported by experience, 
we shall extract the following statement from the “ Remarks 
on Scottish Criminal Justice.” 


‘In Scotland there have been no returns hitherto published of the 
number of committals, in order to compare them with the convictions ; 
but the numbers brought te trial in the Court of Justiciary and circuit 
courts, for the last three years, have stood as follows:— 





1821 | 1822 | 1823 | Total. 





Tried «ceseeseeess| 270 | 282 | 269 || 821 
Convicted ...eseeeee) 250 239 228 717 
Acquitted...seeeees 20 43 41 104 

















‘ Average of persons tried annually, for three years ending 
1823S .cccecccccescccccscccccccscecesecsese B13 
Of these were convicted ceccccessesccveveccese 239 
Acquitted .ccccececccccsseccesseserecseseces 35 
‘ That is, the acquittals are to the convictions, in Scotland, as 35 to 239, 
or as 1 to 7 nearly. Whereas, in England, the acquittals by the panel, or 
petit juries, are to the convictions, as 4,437 is to 8,863 [here the author 
takes the average of the seven years preceding 1823], or as 1 to 2 nearly.’ 
We have already mentioned the manner in which the criminal 
cases are transmitted to Edinburgh for the consideration of the 
crown-counsel. The following is a statement of the cases trans- 
mitted, and their result, during the three years preceding 1823 :— 
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1821 | 1822 | 1823 || Total. 





Cases transmitted for opinion of Crown 
Onsen vecdcccccesocdivecccesveny GO i Os 521 1768 
Cases in which the accused, after being 
committed, are ordered to be liberated 
immediately, from defect of evidence | 109 | 140 | 136 385 
Remitted to inferior judge, and tried 
immediately before him eoererenee 145 182 136 1H 413 
Indicted in Courtof Justiciary,orCireuits| 273 | 202 | 173 || 648 
Cases where all the accused are ulti- 
mately acquitted eeeeerereee sere 82 28 21 76 




















Average of Cases annually transmitted to Edinburgh ...... 589 
Liberated immediately, from defect of evidence ...+++++++ 128 
Remitted immediately for trial before inferior judge ...... 137 
Indicted in Court of Justiciary, or Circuits ...++++eseee0e 216 
Where all the prisoners were ultimately acquitted ...+90+- 25 


‘Out of 589 cases annually transmitted for the consideration of the 
public prosecutors, only twenty-five terminate in all the accused being 
acquitted ; that is, the cases in which persons who must all be con- 
sidered as innocent have suffered lengthened imprisonment is only one 
twenty-third of the total number detained in gaol for trial by the Crown- 
counsel. Whereas, under the English system, the acquittals amount to 
one-third of the committals ; that is, one-third of the persons committed 
have unjustly suffered imprisonment previous to their case being con« 
sidered by the panel or petit jury.’ 


Now, without attributing perfection to Scottish criminal in- ° 


stitutions, it must be admitted, we think, that there exists, in 
this department, a striking difference in the results between 
the English and Scottish systems. It is somewhat difficult to 
believe that there is any thing inherent in the nature of those 
who are born on the north of the Tweed, which should render them 
more capable of investigating evidence, than those who are born 
to the south of that river ; and the difference in the results must 
be attributed to the existence of professional skill, coupled with 
undivided responsibility, and publicity of conduct, in the one case, 
and the absence, or imperfect existence of these circumstances in 
the other, an explanation which sufficiently solves the difficulty. 

The difference in the results, great as it is, is not, according 


to our author, nearly so striking as it would be, were the rules: 


of evidence and the mode of conducting trials in Scotland the 
same as in England, 


‘Of the persons acquitted in our courts, at least one-half escape 
from technical niceties, or rules of evidence which give advantage to the 
prisoner, with which, in the other part of the island, they are wholly 
unacquainted. If prisoners in Scotland were liable to be convicted by 
the evidence of a single witness, were not furnished with copies of 
their indictments and lists of witnesses, had not the benefit of being 
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able to secure a complete security from prosecution for the offence 
by accidental errors by county-sheriff-officers in summoning the 
witnesses, or in the return or execution of such summonses, were 
denied the benefit of counsel in addressing the Jury, and were placed, 
in other respects, in the same situation with panels in England ; there 
is not one-third of those who now escape who would be acquitted. If 
the average of convictions to acquittals under the Scotch system be as 
seven to one, we are quite certain, that under the English mode of 
trial, it would be at leas: fifteen to one. But the English proportion 
ef convictions to acquittals, on an average of the last seven years, both 
in London and in the counties, is as fifteen to ten. Therefore, if the 
mode of trial were the same in both countries, the convictions here, out 
of an equal number of trials, would be éen times as great as in England, 
or in other words, the number of persons who are improperly, or on in- 
sufficient evidence, brought to trial, is one-tenth, under the Scotch, of 
what it would be under the English system.’ 


In the observations which we have made in a former part of 
this article on the virtual irresponsibility of the unpaid English 
magistracy, we have contented ourselves with indicating the 
more obvious causes of their negligence. These would appear 
to be as follows : ° 

First, that general want of control which accompanies 
the performance of unpaid duties, and of which the reasons 
are natural and obvious. When a man undertakes to dis- 
charge, without any pecuniary recompense, duties of a labo- 
rious nature; the public are not disposed in general to scrutinize 
closely the manner of performance, or to advert with severity 
to his errors or remissness. On the contrary, they are apt to 

ive him credit for disinterestedness and public spirit. It may 

appen, and it frequently does happen, that the duties in ques- 
tion may be so badly performed, as, though unpaid, to cost in 
reality more than if discharged by salaried and responsible func- 
tionaries ; and that the office itself is only retained, because it 
is a source of importance or patronage. ‘These things, however, 
the world does not consider, but, as usual, looks at matters on 
the romantic side. 

Secondly, the difficulty, odium, and expense which must attend 
any attempt on the part of a poor man to obtain legal redress for 
improper imprisonment from his superiors ; and which, in fact, 
to persons in that class, amounts to actual denial of justice. 

And, Thirdly, the want of a proper tribunal to which appeal 
“— be made in those cases. ; 

e might, however, have added other causes which contribute 
to encourage the negligent committals made by the unpaid 
English magistracy, and which are noticed by the author of 
the “ Remarks.” We mean the division of responsibility, which 
arises from the method. in which criminal law is conducted in 
England. Responsibility, we must remember, although a 
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powerful instrument when single, is weakened, like most useful 
checks, when divided. 


‘ The law of England divides the consideration of the grounds against 
a prisoner, among many different parties, the private prosecutor, the 
magistrate committing, and the grand Jury. Equitable as this system 
appears in theory, it leads, in practice, to a division of the responsibility 
which operates most grievously against the prisoner. The prosecutor 
devolves upon the magistrate the consideration of the grounds against 
the accused, and gives himself no further trouble about the matter: 
the magistrate, knowing that a grand Jury must consider the case, is 
less solicitous about the examination of the evidence, when he commits 
for trial; the grand jury not being charged with proving the guilt 
of the prisoner at the trial, do not bestow that minute —— 
upon it, which the counsel does, by whom the whole responsibility of 
the imprisonment and prosecution must be borne. Thus, without sup- 
posing that any of the parties actually neglect their duty, there isa 
general shifting of the burden of responsibility and the labour of in- 
vestigation from one to another, which produces that at proportion 
of acquittals to convictions which obtains in the English practice. 
Whereas, the principle of the Scotch criminal system, that, after the 
case has been prepared and judged of, by the local magistrate, who 
is generally a professional person, it shall be immediately submitted to 
the counsel who is to conduct the prosecution, affords the best security 

*that could be devised for its early and minute consideration, and pro- 
duces that great proportion of convictions to acquittals which form that 
honourable characteristic of the Scottish criminal practice.’ 

We have confined our remarks, in the course of this article, 
to the manner in which committals are made by the unpaid 
magistracy, and have endeavoured to show that their. dispro- 
portionate number, as compared with that of the convictions, 
arises principally from their incapacity and negligence; the 
former occasioned by the want of professional skill, and the 
latter resulting from their virtual irresponsibility. We have not 
alluded to the statutory power of transportation which they 
exercise at the quarter-sessions ; but if they be unfit to conduct 
the preliminary stages of criminal procedure, where their errors 
may be subsequently corrected, still less ought they to be 
allowed to pronounce a sentence of transportation which cannot 
be soviewed by any superior tribunal. They are, as our author 
observes, “ the same men when they sit as magistrates signing 
warrants of committal, as when they officiate at the quarter- 

sessions, with the powers of transportation in their hands.” 
This, however, forms another question: in the mean time, we 
trust enough has been said to prove that there can be little 
economy in employing, at so great an expense of individual suffer- 
ing and demoralization, a set of men, who, if we are to judge from 
experience, seem to be in general as little qualified to discharge 
the duties of magistrates, as they are that of legislators. 
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